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THE PUBLIC. 

Farbinodoit Strext, Jan, 1856. 
It is with great gratification, that we have to announce the 
successful termination of the republication of the Novels and 
Romances of Sib Edwabd Bulwsr Ltxton. Two years have 
been occupied in their production, and more than Five Hundred 
Thousand Volumes have been purchased by an intelligent public. 
When it is considered, that in this reissue, we give the complete 
Series of Bulwer Lytton's Works for Thirty-cne Shiilinfft and 
Sixpence — a price less than, a few years since, one work alone 
was sold for — we are at no loss to think the reason why so large a \ i 
number has actually been sold, but rather to express our surprise ^ 
that the sale has not been very much larger. It is, however, 
OUT opinion that the mere iJEict ** that Bulwer Lytton's works can 
now be had by any one for the sum of 11, lis, Qd,** has only to 
be made more universally known than it is at present, to induce 
numerous admirers of this '* Emperor of his Craft" to willingly 
place in their book-shelves this important literary series, and so 
sustain the Publishers (who in this undertaking have invested 
already above 25,000/.) by their patronage, and encourage them 
by the success of this to undertake still more extensively the 
introduction to the million of the very best literature that the 
iplendid authors of England have already, or may in future pro- 
duce. To prevent disappointment, all parties are speedily de- 
rired to complete their sets. 

GEORGE BOUTLEDGB avd Cf>. 
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SELF; 

OB, 

THE NARROW, NARROW WORLD. 

OHAPTEE I. 

The occupation of the NOYelist is gone 1 

OuB locomotiye age has outBtripped his sedentary calling. 
Few have leisure to write ; few even leisure to read. Steam liais 
realized the phrase of. Corporal Trim, that—" we are here now, 
and gone in a moment:'* and it is consequently as easy, and 
twice as edifying, to survey the romance of life with our simple 
optics, as through the refleciing-glasses of the press. 

Privacy, too, has been exploded, and individuality effaced. 
People feel in thousands, ana think in tens of thousands. No 
quiet nook of earth remaining for the modern Gincinnatus to 
cultivate his own opinions ; where humour may expand, or ori- 
ipnality let grow its beard. Eobinson Crusoe's island has been 
invaded by missionary societies, or colonization committees j 
and, in our midland counties, raiboads are cutting their way 
into the heart of Harlowe Place, and pufing^ their desecrations 
into the venerable face of Grandison Hall. The word ** tender " 
has acquired, in modem parlance, a sense that would have dis- 
tracted the chivalrous author of the " Arcadia ;" nor is there a 
vicarage in the land sufficiently remote from the whistle of the 
enffine-driver to foster the ingenuousness of a Dr. Primrose. 

Ko matter !-— Certain among us are old enough to remember 
those inartificial days of slow coaches and turnpike-gates, when 
country famiHes wore their own unsophisticated hearts and 
minds, instead of having their sentiments down from town, 
every morning, by the early train. And what writer in his 
senses would exchange a whole shire traversed by a railroad and 
its branches, for a homely parish, such as Edenbourne presented 
at the commencement of the present century ; when its heavy 
wagon made a three days' journey from the metropolis, and 
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eyen the great Don at the Castle was forced to sleep a night on 
the road. 

Edenboume, though on the borders of Wales, has been 
brought, of late, within eight hours' range of London; and 
receded more miles than Cabbage could compute, from the 
kingdom of Heaven. But before all trace is obliterated of the 
simplicity of its good old times, come forth, thou gray goose- 
quiD, and let a few of thy random flourishes redeem it from 
oblivion ! 

In those days when, by act of parliament and the grace of 
royal birthdays, the London season commenced in January and 
ended in June, the mere announcement at Edenboume, every 
summer, that ** the family had arrived at the castle," sufficed to 
certify to the anxious neighbours that Lord and Lady Askham 
were settled at headquarters for the six months ensuing i — ^pre- 
pared to inflict or undergo the penalty of formal dinner-parties. 
1^0 flying about, as now, from tiie county of Devon to that of 
Durham, to dash for a day or two into the brilliant festivities of 
the Duke of this, or Marquis of the other. Every man's house 
was then his kome ; the piac'e appointed him to live and die in ; 
a scene of sober-suited happiness, where pimctuality to the bell 
announcing breakfast, dinner, and family prayers, constituted 
the chief duty of the day ; and the arrival of a monthly nurse, 
with caudle and christenmg cap, the grand event of the year. 

Jt required, however, no great stretch of moderation on the 
part of the Askhams to content themselves with Eden Castle. 
The domain was extensive, the house stately and spacious. The 
neighbouring borough was of Lord Askham's way of thinking in 
politics ; for he returned its member : the neighbouring par- 
sonage of his own persuasion in doctrine ; for he nominated its 
rector. His park boasted the finest breed of deer in the county ; 
his rent-roll, the most punctual race of tenants. A large family 
of children supplied a variety of domestic interests ; and so en- 
possed was his lordshij) in giving the law to his steward and 
bailifl^, and her ladyship to the tutor, governess, and head-nurse, 
that they seldom found time to lament the badness of the roads, 
or thinness of the neighbourhood. 

Throughout the autumn, indeed, large parties succeeded each 
other at the castle ; chiefly composed of famil}r connections ; 
people of the same high caste and domestic habits as the Ask- 
hams, who found sufficient pastime at Edenboume in making 
acquaintance with the beauties of the place, the children, plan- 
tations, and experimental farm. 

Incapable of supplying a new emotion or idea to their noblo 
kindred, they were not likely to suggest the moral deficiencies 
of the place. 

Unluckily, Lord and Lady Askham were cousins, born of the 



ftime blood, bred with the same prejudices ; so that there was 
nothing in the nature of the one to counteract the errors of the 
other; and their virtues and weaknesses being identical, and 
consequently mutually imperceptible, no chance of amendment. 
The horizon that contented both, was a narrow (me ; the sole 
object of their existence to escape blame in this world, and con- 
demnation in the next : a purpose they held to be accomplishable 
only by keeping under iron subjection those gentler instincts of 
the heart, which, over-indulged, are apt to become elements of 
perdition. 

Like the saints of old, the}r fortified their selfish sanctity in 
solitude. Eden Castle stood isolated in its neighbourhood, like 
a hermitage in the desert. Satisfied that truth and justice in all 
iheir deahngs insured its respect, the Askhams cared little for 
its affections ; and as there was no famil]^ of their own rank 
within visiting distance with hereditary claims upon their sym- 
pathy, they took no more heed than the grand Turk of what was 
passing beyond their park-palings. 

Seserved and taciturn, Lord Askham attributed to philoso- 
phical moderation that total abstinence from political and courtly 
life, which was the result of constitutional shyness. Thoug:h as 
stanch a Tory as the terrorism of those revolutionary times 
could render a man of his property, he contented himself with 
demonstrating his attachment to church and state by a bis- 
annual appearance at the levee ; b^ holding his borough at 
the disposal of the " heaven-bom mmister," and paying down 
his taxes like a man, — ay, and a man of thirty tbousand a 
year! 

And thus, his lordship's dryness of nature being unmitigated 
by the amenities of the courtier as well as unmoistened by the 
Grreat-British humanities of sportsmanship, his gravity increased 
with his years; doing far greater credit to the magistrates' 
bench, than to the hilarity of his dinner-table, or cheerralness of 
his fire-side. Children ceased to be children in his presence. 
His grown-up sons addressed him in the tone of denendents ; 
and the few families of the neighbourhood occasionally invited 
to the castle, had very much the air of being brought there by 
the constable. 

The character of the Askhams, however, stood high in the 
county. Eden Chase, with its thousands of acres, and Eden 
Castie, with its hundreds of ancestral portraits, constituted the 
grand features of the district ; and veneration for the place was 
extended to its owners. To have attributed a fault to either, 
would have passed for flat blasphemy ; not only with Dr. Hacket, 
the rector of Edenbourne, and Simprems, the apothecary ; but 
with Mrs. Gwatkin, of Hexham Hall, and her quaint old brother, 
Sir Erasmus L'Estrange ; who, though people of liberal fortune. 



hnA no htghttf anbitioa ibmi to be invitdcl onoe a year to tl^ 
oaatle; to be frozen by tbe condescension of Lady Askhafi^, 
and listen to bis lordebip'e pompous protestations, that he 
'* would sacrifice the last guinea of his rent-roll to the 
support of the w«r> and the extermination of blood-thirsty 
France 1" 

Cheered by his enlightened patriotism, they returned borne 
eonrinced that if Old England had not the oest of it against 
ber "natural enemy," it would be no fault of Lord Asi^nam; 
and that Chatsworth, Wobum, and Alnwick xmited, were 
unworthy to be placed in the scale against their own Eden 
Castle I 

The first person who yentured to form a contrary opinion* 
was the heir-apparent to its honours. Like most spirited lads 
trammelled in leadlng-striogs at home, Percy Askham had 
brod^en through all restraint the moment he reached Eton. At 
Oxford, he exceeded even the privilege of an elder son to be 
troublesome and expensive (which the example of the heir- 
aTO)arent of tbe kingdom had rendered patent in the land !) and 
inough Lord AaVbam reckoned confidently on the penitentiary 
system of his methodioal home to reclaim his prodigal son, so 
soon as he came to settle at Eden Castle, Percy entertained 
projects of a very different nature. 

*' Farewell, thou dreaij pile !" — groaned he, as the postchaise 
in whiob he was proceedmg to Oxford, for his last tern^, turned 
the well-known comer at Edenbourne which excluded the oasUe 
from sight: '^* farewell, a long farewell, to all thy dulness!'— • 
As Juliet says in the play, ' Meaven knows when we may meet 
again!'" 

'' It is well xny father and mother do not bear you," said his 
grave brother Philip, to whom, with !Kemble-like emphasis, the 
apostrophe was addressed. 

"On the contrary. If my father and mother heard such 
bome-truths oftener, my dear Phil, their house would not be so 
mucb more boring than other people's. Between the toadying 
of theur neighbours and the eternal laudations of our hum<brum 
famibjT chorus, they know no more of the world than if tbey 
lived in the Escurial ! " 

"And what should we gain by their being move worldly P" 
retorted Philip. 

" A pleasanter home, in the first place I — Sucb slowness aa 
that of Eden Castle is contagious as the plague ; and in time, 
we shall become as moss-grown as our eloiers. In tne second, 
nnr. father and mother owe me some compensation for being one 
of ten children ; a severe calamity, even under the most exte- 
nuating drcumstanoes. But when made a pretext for conyerting 
the family seat into a boarding-aohooL", 
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" I nerev find iJie chfldien in my way ! '^ interrapted Philip^ 
with some asperity. 

'* Nor I in aimw.— I wish I did-^poor things ! What I com- 
plain of is, that the authors of our days have been listening for 
the last twenty years to the didaotics of tutors and goyemesses, 
till everything in the establishment has been Mrs. Trimmerissed 
to suit meir notions 1 life, at Eden Castle, is revised for the 
nee (^ schools 1" 

'' Time stands so still with my father, that he is apt to forget 
its pn^ress with ourselves," observed Philip, unwilfing to oon- 
firm his brother's strictures. 

** Why should we ezpeot him to treat his sons better than he 
treats lum»elfP"-f-criea Percy, ensconcing himself more snugly 
in the eomer of the chaise. " Such a lite as he chooses us to 
lead of it ! — ^With such an income as his, a good plain cook !-- 
in such a county as ours, a subscription of five-and-twenty 
pounds to the hounds, instead of estaluishing the hunt at Eden 
Castle! Thirty thousand a year, and a pony to the fox- 
hoDods I " 

''Butsinoemy father is not fond of hunting — " 

" Spoken as becomes a younger brother ! " cried Percy, 
alappuig him on the shoulder. " iuid to reward your filial piety, 
my ooy, henceforward you shall enjoy without a rivu the 
delights of your diUce dowum. Long, long may you survive to 
conlort your afflicted parents for the loss of their graceless elder 
son!" 

" What on earth do you mean, Percy P " oried Philip Askham, 
with an air of oonsternation. 

** To go into a deep decline, my dear fellow, and be ordered to 
a milder climate ;-^my sole ohanoe of escape from the never- 
to-be*sii&eientlv-yawned-at halls of my ancestors ! " was the 
cool reply of the elder brother. "My father's intentions to- 
wards me are of the most malignant nature. As soon as I have 
taken my degree, he proposes to bring me into Parliament for 
Edenbourae, and Tommy -Goodchild me for the rest of my days 
under his own roof, both in Mansfield-street and Eden Castle." 

'' And wiat can you desire more P " 

" I desira a great deal less /-^Sooner volunteer into a march- 
ing T^^oat, or become mato of an Indiaman. I have ' a truant 
di^sition, good my lord j' and if condemned to fossilize at 
the eastle (as at present constituted), will not answer for 
Tensting my inelxnation to hire incendiaries, during some 
temporary absence of the family, and put an end to my 
sufferings.'^ 

" A tour to a milder dimato would certainly be a less costly 
alternative," said Philip, who had long ceased to argue with the 
extravagant flights of his bfoither. 
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" I may depend on you, thcoi, to attest a medieal certificate of 
tlie weakness of my lungs P " 

** Your own influence with my father will euffice, — ^the strength 
of which you hare tried pretty severely ! " 

" I have done my best, certainly, to improve his lordship's 
education," said Percy, gravely. *'But he does not get on as 
I could wish. You must complete his enlightenment. While 
I proceed to Madeira to take the chill off my constitution, you 
wm naturally become all in all with Old Capulet and his lady." 

Philip Askham shrugged his shoulders. Me suspected that he 
was no great favourite with his parents. 

"But that the property is so strictly entailed," resumed the 
wild heir-apparent, "I should be afraid of allowing you so 
immense an advantage ; though I admit that you deserve com- 
pensation for submittmg to the severe infliction of our domestio 
feUcity." 

An intimation like this was of course regarded by Philip as 
the vapouring of an idle hour ; and never was he more amgzed 
than on learning from Lord Askham, soon after Percy quitted 
Christ Church, that he had received alanning bints irom/Sim- 
prems touching the health of his son. 

" Percy's chest has been delicate ever since his last attack of 
influenza," said his lordship, in a tone of pique. ''Vastly 
provoking ! Just as I was on the point of bringing h^ into 
JParliament. He was well enough all the time he was at Qkford." 

Had Lord Askham's regrets been expressed in i more 
kindly tone, the task of confederacy might have stt heavj 
on the soul of Philip. As it was, he felt entitled to Aiold his 
peace. j 

"Your brother has taken it into his head that noiiing' will 
do for him but the Mediterranean," resumed the provoked 
father. " Mere prejudice — ^I have perfect faith in D^^onshire ; 
and, having calculated the thing to a nicety, find it fould cost 
me less to remove the whole family to Torquay for fie winter, 
than run the risk of Percy's extravagance abroadj Torquay 
brought round old Lady Lenitive, when condemited by the 
whole faculiy. Why don't you answer, Philip P / You mmt 
have heard the highest character of Torquay P " I 

It would have been useless to assure Lord AAham that, 
whatever the effect of the climate of Devonshire onLady Leni* 
tive, it would only serve to agg^vate the disorder ff his refrac- 
tory son ; and Philip was beginning to remonstiwe seriously 
with the pretended invalid on the indecency of hi deceptions, 
when his scruples were relieved by the interventip of a great 
political event. i 

The peace of Amiens put an end to the outpourii^ of Christian 
blood, and the perplexities of Eden Castle ! 
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An immediate migration of callow lordlin^s followed the 
opening of the continent ; and as, among the noble cubs destined 
to be bear-led through the 'grand tour, was Lady Askham's 
nephew. Lord Middlemore, a minor in the enjoyment of as many 
thousands a year as entitled him to the persecutions of a first- 
rmte pedant, to the Bey. Dr. Dactyl was delegated the charge of 
both the cousins. 

No possible plea for opposition. Percy Askham was taken in 
his own toils. His health and letters of credit were placed 
under the control of one with whom he saw it would be difficult 
to trifle ; while, during his absence, as he had himself sagaciously 
jnredicted, Philip, instead of entering the diplomatic career for 
which he had been intended, was promoted to fill his brother's 
place at Eden Castle. 
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niere is no flyinfr hence or tanyinp hen. 
I *gin to be aweaiy of the son 1 

Macbith. 

BxFosB six months had elapsed, though Mr. Askham's pathetic 
allusions in his letters, to the infirm state of his health, attested 
that his abhorrence of Eden Castle was undiminished, the pre- 
judices of Philip in its farour had undergone considerable 
modifiestioD. 

Sis disgusts, however, were not those of an elder son. He 
quarrelled neither with the homeliness of the table,, nor the 
want of a kennel. The respectabilities of the place were not too 
tough for his digestion. IBut he was harassed by the arbitrary 
temper of his parents, and mortified by their reserve. 

Nothing in the atmosphere of such a house to foster the better 
impulses of his age. All was leather and })runello. The Ask- 
hams took pride rather than pleasure in their children : to rear 
them so as to confer honour on themselves, constituting their 
notion of the parental mission. Their inclinations were always 
overlooked, their faults, never. Some small measure of kind- 
ness, indeed, was evinced towards the alpha and omeg^a of the 
family ; the heir-apparent in his box-coat, and babe in its robes 
(like the softening words of courtesy which begin and end the 
harshest letter). But with Philip commenced their system of 
discipline. While working lum as hard as Caliban under the 
rod of Prospero, and rating him nearly as round^, they pro- 
tested that it was all from a sense of duty, lest he should be dis- 
qualified by a life of ease for the struggles and hardships 
allotted to younger brothers "by the utmost rigour of the law. 
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Disappointed in their hopes of seeing their eldest son take 
that earij part in public life which his father had been too shy 
or indolent to hazard, they could not forgive Philip for standing 
in Percy's boots ; and chose to visit upon kim the ill-health of 
his brother. It seemed too great a stroke of fortune for a 
second son to fulfil the quotidun duty of reporting the state of 
the glass, for the edification of his father, and skininiing the 
daily ]papers, for the information of his mother ; and instead of 
requiting his filial zeal by the intimacies of domestic oompaaiono 
ship, they seldom addressed him at all, except to fijid fault. 
His sisters were still condemned to hard labour and solitary 
confinement in the school-room ; his brothers, pursuing at Eton 
their arduous course of study in cricket, football, and boating ; 
so that, embarrassed by the unindulsent scrutiny of his parents, 
the companionless young man moped about the place he had so ' 
gratuitously defended against the animadversions of Percj[, till 
his youthful spirits subsided, and his affections shrunk within 
him like the collapse of a balloon. 

Before the end of a year, the silent system had done its worst 
on Philip ! 

The (xwatkins, of Hexham Hall (an old mansion which, com- 
manding an oblique squint of Eden Castle from a distant lull, 
felt privileged to discuss its economy), often whispered, half- 
inquiringly, half-confidentially, to Simprems the Edenboume 
apothecary, that " it must be a great comfort to poor Lord 
Askham to find his second son so steady, during the absence €^ 
his eldest." But though rumours of the precarious state of the 
heir-apparent had considerably elevated Philip in the estimation 
of the neighbourhood as the presumptive representative of the 
familv, neither the fifteen livings of which he was to be patron, 
nor the noble herd of deer whose haunches would lie at his cUs- 
posal, gave them courage to invite him to their houses, except 
on occasion of the solemn dinner-parties dedicated to Lord and 
Lady Askham. Mrs. Q-watkin, though the mother of several 
marriageable daughters, stood far too much in awe of the heads 
of the family, to afiront them by unwarrantable attentions to 
their son. 

On the mere hiut of some such civility, Lady Askham had 
been heard to say, in her severest tone, that " it was impossible 
for Mr. Philip Askham to leave his father ;" plainly intmiating 
the slavish footing on which he was established under their roo£ 

If a letter were to be written, Philip must be at hand. If a 
petitioner to be denied, Philip must undertake the ungraoieos 
task. Nor was Lady Askham able to surmise the meaning of 
the Oourt Circular, or his lordship to decide how many points 
the wind had veered to the south, ynless thdr son held Ida 6ye% 
ear«, and understanding at their disposal. 
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S?eQ whm, ia hk second yeur i^ domesiie th7«ldom« hig idle 
yfexe ligbteaed by ihe emancipatibii of his eldest sister &ojn the 
school-room, to assist in answering notes and spelling news- 
papers, Lad^ Aslcham seemed a&aicTto let him off too easilj^. 

" Pl^lip IS never in the house I" she began to complain to 
Margaret, the x^ew amanuensis. *' He goes out an hour earlier 
than he used, and comes home an hour later. Kay, more than 
QDee, poor Lord Askham has had to worry himself to de^, by 
writing excuses to county meel^gs with bis own hand. Most 
vmpj^Utfvl and unaiscountable coi:&uct. I. shall tak^ oare to let 
Philip see that his neglect does not pass unnoticed/' 

Home was accordingly made more uninviting than ever to the 
truant The longer ms absence, the longer, on his retuni» the 
accusing faces of nis parents ; till his sister, a kind-hearted but 
timid girl, beholding him an object of j>erpetual resentment, had 
scarcely courage tp exchange a word with the delinquent. 

'* They care only for Percy ! " muttered he, after a family 
dinner, during which nothing had been audible but the gingie of 
the family plate and wheeamgs of the family butler. ** With 
Percy, they had enough to tiuk about ; but whether X come or 
go, is a matter of indifference. Were I to break my nec^ to- 
morrowy even Margaret would not shed a tear \ It is excusable, 
perhaps, in those toadying people at Hexham, or poor SimpresM* 
to make a distinction between my brother and myself; for to 
tiemf twenty years hence, Percy will be an important neigh- 
bour. But that parents should recognize a difference between 
their children ; that Margaret, a mere girl, should be so 
worldlyl" 

Misgivings of this sordid nature act upon the mind as paxasite- 
plaats upon a tree, exhausting its better qjualities. Jealousy, 
and still meaner envy, gradually corroded his heart. Even the 
fairest ofbpring of the human breast — ^first love-<-wa8 cheated 
of its due proportions ; and, as the child of a deformed mother 
inherits her £stortion, the Cupid of Philip Askhain was bom a 
cripple 1 

For, as will have been inferred by the experienoed Deader, tJie 
two hours per diem abstracted fifom his duty towards his father, 
were devoted to a woman. 

Some three miles from the castle, engirded by the river Eden 
aa with a silver sash, stQod the demure little town of Eden- 
boume ; with little beyond its post-office to recommend it to the 
favour of the neighbourhood;/ but charming the eye of the 
traveler by pleasant sites, diversified by limestone diffs ad- 
vancing like a rampart upon the river; with shrubbv rooks 
intervening, and here and there a sunny orchard basking in 
ruddy luxuriance on the bank. 

The landscape was fair to look on, and the road leading to it 
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irom the cattle, tlirongli Eden Chase, the best bridle-road in the 
county. So that none but the toll-keeper of the tampike-road 
was justified in expressing surprise that Mr. Philip Askham 
should prefer its verdant solitudes for his daily exercise, to the 
king's highway. Nevertheless, the pertinacity of his visits to 
Edenboume was beginning to excite muimurs in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Among the lesser gentry, according to whose code the Ask- 
hams could do no wrong, much surprise was expressed that a 
young man having that noble domain at his disposal, and that 
statefy roof over his head, should find any society preferable to 
bis charming home circle. 

Even those on visiting terms at Eden Castle, Mrs. Gwatkin and 
her quizzical old brother, Sir Erasmus,— even they who were occa- 
sionally admitted within that circle's icy precincts, where they 
could not but notice that Philip was the chartered drudge of the 
house, were puzzled to conceive what attraction could draw him, 
morning after morning, to the gate of a certain small tenement, 
called Eastfield, situated in me pleasantest suburb of Eden- 
boume ; from which he was seldom seen to emerge before set 
of sun. 

Mrs. Gwatkin, indeed, who, as the mother of three pensive 
spinsters— one of whom, in so thin a neighbourhood, was ob- 
viously entitled to be fallen in love with by Philip Askham — was 
so anxious concerning his proceedings, that she did her utmost 
to engage Sir Erasmus in unravelling the mystery. But the old 
gentleman, — a spare, amotto-coloured badlLelor of sixty-five, 
whose thin face was as much overgrown hj his whiskers as his 
obscure name by an alphabet of initials, — vindicating his fellowship 
with all the learned societies of Europe ; having been knighted 
b^ George III. in honour of six quartos of travels as &y as 
himself, written to prove that he had traversed the four quarters 
of the globe without finding anything worth mentioning. The 
old gentleman was not to be moved by her innuendos. He had 
seen without emotion the Pyramids, and temple of Juggernaut ; 
and when assured that ** Mr. Philip Askham — ^poor iiuatuated 
young man — ^was wasting his life and credit with a ladvi living 
at Eastfield," replied, in his favourite phrase, that "he saw 
nothing in it.*' 

" Nothhuf, in disgracing himself under the eyes of a family 
so r^ectable as his P" cried Mrs. Gwatkin, with indignation. 

** Why, what disgrace is there in visiting a lady who happens 
to live at Eastfield P" inquired Sir Erasmus, taking a third sniff 
out of Ins pinch of snufi*. 

" Cannot vou ima^e the sort of lady that must reside in 
such a place r' exclaimed the proprietress of a mansion making 
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up sixteen best beds. " A cottag^e built by a retired tax-gatherer, 
on a bit of ground filched from the oonunon ! " 

" A vastly pretty bit of ground, and a neat cottage enough/' 
observed the man who had not only " swum in a gondola/' but 
hovelled in a bungalow. 

" I grant you,— as lodge to a gentleman's park ! " retorted his 
sister. " But it is partly i/our fault : when the place was in the 
market, two years ago, you should have bought it, and thrown it 
into your own grounds. I took you to see it on purpose." 

" Where was the use of throwing away fouror £ve hundred 
pounds?" 

" To prevent our having a- disreputable neighbour at our 
gates. As to the new tenant, who might pass for a school-girl, 
but that she is mother of two children " 

"A widow, ehP" interrupted Sir Erasmus, who took most 
sublunary matters on their own showing. 

** She ccUlg herself Mrs. Saville," replied his sifter, without 
noticinfi^ his interruption. " But I dare say she has as much 
right tathe name of Howard or Percy ! My mind misgave me, 
indeed, that all was not as it should be, when the ^ace was 
preparing for her arrival. A productive kitchen-garden turned 
upside down, to give place to flower-beds and a pretence at a 
lawn; and pink curtams at the drawing-room windows. The 
consequence of which equivocal gentility is, that no one has 
visited this MJrs. Saville !" 

" And does Mrs. Saville desire to visit any one P " demanded 
the matter-of-fact old bachelor. 

" Apparently ; since she is so fond of morning visitors, as 
daily to admit young Askham." 

'* Perhaps she may be a poor relation of the family," persisted 
Sir Erasmus; better up m the pages of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica than those of Debrett. 

" In that case," rejoined his sister, " baskets of game and 
fruit would £uid their way^:&om Eden Castle to EastfieJS, instead 
of the second son. Take my word for it, Lord Askham never so 
much as heard her name. The worst of it is; that the Askhams 
(though I respect them from the bottom of my heart) are such 
unneighbourly people, that it is impossible to ^ive them a hint 
on the subject, such as one shoula feel it a duty to afford to 
other parents under similar circumstances. And if a stop be not 
promptly put to Mr. Philip's proceedings, I foresee the most 
areadfui results." 

" Indeed ! " ejaculated her brother, almost excited by her 
solemnity of tone. 

" Unless his father and mother interfere, who knows but he 
may marry this Mrs. SaTille?" 
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•* And why notP" repKed the hardened ionrist. •' I hare 
heard you assert, that since his brother is so delicate, he oiMht 
to marry ; you said so to himself, indeed, when we dined last 
year at Eden Castle." 

** Because I thought him rather struck with fanny, who is 
just the age for him ! ** 

"SoisMrs. Saville." 

" It is useless talking to you, brother, about such matters," 
cried Mrs. Gwatkin, rising angrily. " Of the world we live in, 
you know no more than a chud. However, you will be sorry 
enough when, instead of your niece Fanny, you see this adven« 
turess settled at Eden Castle !" 

^ The maternal irritabilities of Mrs. Gwatkin were so roused by 
his apathy, that the following day, much as she stood in awe of 
Lady Askham, she proceeded to the castle for a morning visit, 
with the ap^le of discord in her pocket. • 

There was some difficulty, however, in bringing her batteries 
into play. Lady Askham was able to silence the most inveterate 
gossip by her aur of dignity ; and on finding Mrs. Gwatkin, of 
ISexham Hall, pretena to Imow more than herself concerning 
her son, she added a cubit to her stature. 

Still, with praiseworthy zeal, the mischief-maker persevered, 
till she brought conviction to the mind of the distressed mother. 

" Philip, passing his life in clandestine intimacy with a young 
widow! The demure reserved Philip, a libertine! The heir 
presumptive to their honours likely to become the prey of an 
adventuress." A thunderbolt falling on the roof-tree of Eden 
Castle could not have produced greater consternation ! 

This was the first remarkable event in the parental life of the 
Askhams ; and they made the most of it ! So oitter, indeed, was 
their indignation, that their officious informant, terrified like the 
boy in the story-book, by the sight of the devil she had raised, 
entreated them to make further inquiries, and exercise their 
personal judgment, before they opened their vials of wrath on 
the head of meir son. 

But alas ! further inquiries served only to certify their inju- 
ries. Philip's leisure hours were really spent at Eastfield; the 
owner of that rustic retreat was really young and lovely ; and, 
having deputed trusty Simprems to cross-question the Eden- 
bourne attorney by whom her lease had been drawn up, it came 
to light that she was the widow of an officer in the Guards,-— 
whose family, disapproving his marriage, had turned their backs 
on her and her children. 

Philip, it appeared, had accidentally shared the mail coach 
with them, one dreary night, the preceding winter; when 
Mrs. Saville was on her road to Edenboume, to take possession 
of the new home she had been tempted by an advertisement to 
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hire in a county as remote as possible from the scene of her 
early afflictions. And having kindly lent his furred cloak to thie 
benumbed children on their journey, had called for it at Eastfield 
the following day, to spare the stranger the inconvenience of 
despatching it to Eden Castle. 

" And why did you never mention the circumstance to your 
mother or myself?" sternly demanded Lord Askham, after ex- 
torting this latter piece of information from his son. 

" Because you mslike hearing any gossip about the pebple at 
Edenboume, — stammered Philip. " Kor did I think it likely 
that your lordship or my mother could feel much interest in— in 
— a nerson so humbly situated as Mrs. Saville." 

" Not when she i;Qterests ytm so deeply, that you spend half 
your^ hfe in her company !" cried the angry father. •* Philip, 
Phikp ! — ^you are either a' dupe, or a hypocrite. You are mak- 
ing a fool of this woman, or are made a fool of. But let it go no 
further. So long as you abide under my roof, I am answerable 
to the county for your moral conduct, and will take care that it 
shall not disgrace us. This dangerous intimacy must be broken 
off!" 
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Ce/. For his veriiy in love, I do think him as concave as a covered goblet or a 
"worm-eaten nut. 
Bm. Not trae in love ? 
Ca, Yes, when he is in j bat I think he is nof inl 

Shakspbabb. 

Till the moment of this paternal explosion, Philip Askham 
had never looked steadily in the face the nature of his intimacy 
vrlth Mrs. SaviUe ; — perhaps because the subjection in which he 
was held prevented his considering his soul (and its aflTections) 
his own; — ^perhaps because the multifarious avocations forced 
upon him left him little leisure for self-examination ; — perhaps 
because the course of true friendship, which unlike the course of 
a true love, dA)es sometimes run smooth, had proved so soothing 
in its progress, as to lull him into temporary oblivion. 

But, once roused by the thundering broadside of Lord 
Askham, no hope of further repose ! He knew that the woman 
reviled by his father as seeking to entrap him, was as proud as 
she was poor, and as poor as an income produced by the interest 
of five thousand pounds could make her ; and that, so far from 
having formed designs upon his heart, her own was buried in the 
grave of her husband. Impossible to be more fondly devoted to 
tiie memory of the dead than she to that of the young and 
gallant Edward Saville ! 
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By a timely act of kindness to licr children, Philip had recom- 
mended himself to her acquaintance ; bnt so sincere was the 
young mother in her desire of seclusion, and so well aware that 
a life of retirement could alone secure a subsistence for her 
children out of her scanty fortune, that when her courteous 
fellow-traveller persisted in calling again and again at Eastfield, 
on pretence of the loan of a book or newspajier, or plants for her 
garden, or counsel for her furnishing, his yisits were felt to be 
an intrusion. 

Neither by word nor look "had she. ever encouraged his assi- 
duities. It was only because he devoted himself so affectionately 
to the children, ana lightened the dreariness of their little lives, 
that his company was tolerated by the mother. 

Then what, since such the footing of their friendship, wha6 
went he to seek at Eastfield P Simply, a happier home than he 
left behind. The deportment of Mrs. Saville was so conciliating, 
and the welcome of the loving children so kind, that it seemed 
as if, in winter, all the sunshine of the earth were concentrated 
by her warpi fireside, as, in summer, upon her flowery lawn. At 
iEden Castle, not the vestige of a flower within half a mile of the 
house. At Eden Castle, not a cordial hand extended towards 
him. With the servants he was " only Mr. Philip ;" with his 
parents, only one of their younger sons. Even his pretty cousin, 
Helen Middlemore, when on a visit at the house, was kept by 
her prudent mother out of the way of a cousin so unavailable. 
How cheering, therefore, after all his humiliations, to be smiled 
upon by so sweet a face as that of the gentle Evelyn Saville ! 

For she did smile upon him ; she even made an effort to smile 
when her spirits were at the lowest, in compassion to the de- 
pressed air of a visitor who came to her harassed by his go-cart 
routine of domestic toil ; and after helping to place the children 
in the swing, assisting the young widow in her flower-garden, or 
witnessing the process of a Skye terrier, whose education con- 
stituted the chief diversion of little Edward,— so refreshed were 
the feelings of the Paria by an atmosphere of kindliness and love, 
that if he did not return to the Castle a wiser and a better man, 
he returned there twice as patient. 

And now, after nearly a year's enjoyment of these alleviations, 
he was suddenly ordered to renounce the society of one whose 
toleration had been an act of mercy. But ?iow was it to be 
done P — Though originally discouraged, he flattered himself his 
visits had become habitual to her, and indispensable to the 
children. If absent a day from Eastfleld, he had to explain the 
Tcason. And how was he to make it apparent that, hencefor- 
ward, he should return no more P 

iN'ever had the sunshiny pleasantness of the place assumed sO 
powerful a charm, as in his solita.ry reveries dui*ing those iirst 
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tiie oppomfte dneotkni, ofoh tbe hMa Memed of opinkuDi that the 
great oiismess of its life was to call npon Mra. Saville. 

Not did Lord and lady ARkham diminiHh his predilection for 
las Psradiae Lost, b^ the aollennesB thronsh which they endea- 
Tonred to marie their sense of his miaoondiiet Nctbt had Ihe 
eaatle been more inaapportable. 'Bvesn the neighboQia, the 
Gwatkina and Sir Erasmiu, Dr. Haeket and Simprema (u sort 
of Greek choms to the ftmil j eatastioph^ which supplied oha ! 
aha ! and alasea 1 when anytiiing was amiss witii the Askhams)^ 
thought to recommend themselyes to the great people, by cola- 
ness towards a son who was nnderstood to be in dismoe. 

By the end of a month, in short, ThSiip had pin^ and gram- 
bled himself into a disooTery that Eaatfield was essentaal to hia 
hi^ioess. But for tilie exile imposed upon him, he might never 
haye ascertained it ; but having Doldly made the avow^ to him- 
self one day, while vainly trying to induce his horse to saunter 
along a dusty lane leading to Hexham, instead of cantering over 
the smooth green tuif towards Edenboume, off they started 
together, as by a common impulae, and, recldess of father and 
mother, threats of fiture diBinheritanoe or present persecution, 
Phil^ Askham abruptly made his re-appearance in the little 
drawing-room at Eastfield. 

While ringing at the gate, he may have pictured to himself 
that his return was as knportant to the feelmgs of its mistress, 
aa to his own. But he was grievously disappointed in the 
sequel. Though the children, climbing his knees, upbraided 
him wiUi his lon^ absence, not a i?nge of emotion coloured the 
soft cheeks of their mother. 

Her mild grey eyes dwelt quietly on his own ; her sweet voice 
remained undistorbed ; and tne seam she was sewing exhibited 
the most pattern-like evenness of sempstress-ship. His comings 
and goings possessed no stronger hold upon the heart of that 
unimpressionable bemg, than those of Simprems the apothecary. 

Philip Askham scarcely knew whether to be ^lad or sony. 
Within the last few days, while reflecting on the influence exer- 
cised over his mind by his intimacy at Eastfleld, and his invo- 
luntary identification with the family, it had glanced into hia 
mind that to be an object of attachment to one so fair and 
gentle as that girlish widow, might be a more enchantiog thing 
than was yet dreamed of in his philosophy. Ni^, he had de- 
tected himself in the weakness ot exercising his arithmetic on 
the amount of their united incomes. 

But since, were she fifty times more charming, she would re- 
main an object of abhorrence at Eden Castle, Philip had no 
excuse for the pique which mingled with his perception of her 
indiffer^ice. 
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For some minutes he held little Selina on his knee in silence *, 
and allowed the playful endearments of her little brother to pass 
unnoticed. 

" Are you ill, dear Mr. Askham, or angry with us P" inquired 
the children, surprised by his unusual aosence of mind; on 
which hint, ^eir mother raised her eyes from her work towards 
the handsome face of her yisitor ; and finding it exhibit its usual 
hue of health, dropped them again in silence, and quietly re- 
sumed her occupation. ' 

As she sat there, like a statue of snow, the pang of disoovering 
that his father was mistaken, and that he was still alone in the 
world, was almost too much for Philip. • 

Instead of replyinfi^ to the interrogations of Selina, or attempt- 
ing to account K>r nis previous absence, he suddenly, almost 
ferociously, announced to Mrs. Saville, that he should not see 
her again for some time ; havinff a round of county engagements 
to fuM with Lord and Lady Askham, which would keep them 
away from Eden Castle till the commencement of the London 
season. 

*'Gro away, and not come back again till next summer P"—- 
cried Selina. '* No, no ! you must not go away. We shall be 
so unhappy without you. Who will come and see us when you 
are gone, and put us in tiie swing P" 

"it seems a long time to look forward to next summer," in- 
terposed her mother, as if to silence her prattle. " But look 
bade to last spring, Selina, and see how quickly the time has 
passed." 

''Yes, because dear Mr. Askham came to see us every day, 
and paid us such long visits !" 

" The best thing you can do, then," said her mother, slightly 
colouring, " is to matke the time seem short by being very good 
and very attentive to your lessons, and on his return, surprise 
him by your improvement." 

Philip's impatience was brought to a climax by the composure 
of these maternal admonitions. Scarcely more than a child her- 
self, it was absurd to hear her thus sermonizing the children ! 

" You are most kind," said he, with sarcastic bitterness, " to 
limit my absence to six months ; but my brother Percy is on his 
return nome ; and his instalment at Eden Castle gives the signal 
for my release. I shall immediately enter upon mj diplomatic 
career." 

" But even then, the castle must always be your home P You 
will, at some future time, return to EdenbourneP" pleaded the 
imperturbable Mrs. Saville. 

" There is little in this neighbourhood to attract those who 
have freedom of choice !" was the savage reply of Philip. Nay.. 
so obstinate was his moroseness, that, on finding the grief of 



poor Selina at the prospecfc of losing: him increase to a degree 
that threatened to disarm his anger, he heartlessly disentwined 
her little fingers from his hand ; and, pleading a commission to 
execute for £ady Askham, took a hastV leave. 

" My father was right !" — ^muttered Philip, in a choking voice, 
afl he reached the green confines of Eden Chase. " It was time 
there should be an end of this !" 

Some days after this catastrophe in the family at Eden Castle, 
one of very different moment occurred in the history of the 
world. 

England and France, — ^those two great countries predestined 
never to be one, since their union, like that of many other 
conp^les, is productive of fighting and scratching, kissing and 
making it up again, only to recommence their squabbles, — ^had 
hit upon fresh grounds of national dissension ; and on the sudden 
proclamation of war, the English travellers in France were 
detained as prisoners. 

As it was then the fashion to describe the soldier of fortune 
who controlled its destinies, as a species of archfiend engendered 
by the fiery foam of Fhlegethon, the country gentlemen instantly 
decided that the unfortunate ditenus would be poisoned in cold 
blood, like the sick at Jaffa, or murdered in the Temple, like 
Captain Wright ; unless reserved for a more terrible fate by 
some new process of scientific torture. 

Now Lord Askham was a country gentleman. And who 
could blame him for using, on the present occasion, his utmost 
privilege of prejudice and credulity; since his eldest son — ^his 
neir-apparent — ^his pride — ^his Percy — was included among the 
ill-fortuned ditenus. 

On receiving the mandate of recall to England, issued by his 
father in consequence of certain revelations made by the tra- 
velling tutor, Perc^ had thought proper to extend his homeward 
journey by a tour in the Pyrenees : and lo ! just as he reached 
the city of Troubadours, the mandate of arrest went forth. 

Percy's father was in desnair, fancying that the eldest son of 
so eminent a Tory as Lora Askham, of Eden Castle, would 
become an early victim of the Corsican's persecutions. But as 
time passed on, and the mind of England worked itself clear 
upon this painfol subject, not even the tenderest of parents, not 
even the most hysterical of hypochondriacs, saw cause to appre- 
hend that one of the greatest statesmen of modem times would 
commit so great a blunder, or one of the greatest warriors so 
cowardly an act, as injure a hair of the heads of those guiltless 
prisoners. Lord Askham alone chose to persevere in painting 
the First Consul in the attitude of the ogre preparing nis cap- 
tives for table, and " smelling the blooa of an Englishman." 
His lordship seemed to think that the punctuality of his tax* 

c 2 
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paying, and notoriety of bia anti-CTallicifim, would bring down a 
double measure of yengeance on bis son. 

Akeady be lamented over bim like tbe Duke of Ormond over 
his dead Ossory. Husbed were tbose bitter revilings wbieb, 
only a few weeks before, bad upbraided Percy as a prodigal,-<^a 
profligate, — a parricide, — ^bent on effecting the ruin of tbe bouse 
of Askbam, by converting tbe bundreds allowed bim into thou- 
sands : and, instead of fortifying his feeble lungs by a milk 
diet and Iceland moss, astoundmg Kome witb bis carnival antics, 
or, in bis box at tbe Scala, talking down tbe united cborus of 
contrabassi and bi^ dnuns. 

All tbat Lord Middlemore bad boasted of tbe feats of big 
cousin, all tbat tbe Bev. Dr. Dactyl bad intrusted to tbe 
aggrieved ear of bis parents, was now buried in obHvion. Lord 
Askbam persisted in describing bim as tbe comfort of bis grey 
bairs ; tbe bope of an bonourable bouse, tbe most attached of 
sons, tbe most patriotic of John Bulls ; till be almost believed 
what he advanced. 

" To be compelled to reside in a foreign country," said bia 
lordship, with a mournful gravity worthy the countenance of n 
mute, •' to eat the bitter bread of banisHment from bis beloved 
home, will be death to this high-spirited young man !" 

By his family misfortune, the usually taciturn lord felt thsit 
be bad acquired claims to universal commiseration, a right to 
be listened to, a ri^bt to be read ; and memorably did be abuse 
tbe privilege. As if to repay himself for half a century of insig- 
nificance, the memorials witb which be beset King, Lprda, 
Commons, the Treasury Bench and Privy Council, were such, 
both in length, breadth, and thickness, as must h|bve expended 
the patience of any private secretary less abjectly trained than 
poor PhiUp. 

Though sincerely touched by an event so vital to tbe future 
interests of tbe captive, Philip, indeed, interpreted somewhat 
nearer the truth the state of Percy's feelings, and the nature of 
his situation. But while admitting to himself, in secret, that 
certain family fetters might be almost as heavy to bear as the 
parole exacted by I^apoleon, be devoted himself to watch, with 
redoubled interest the signs of the times, as indications of bis 
brother's chances of liberation. 

He now took interest in tbose leading artioles, heretofore 
loathingly i'ehearsed ; and became a nightly attendant in the 
gallery of the House of Commons, to examine the portents of 
debate. No great sacrifice I — ^There were giants on the earth in 
tbose nights, and gigantic cause of strife to animate their mighly 
energies. 

The re-riveting of bis own chains by the captivity of bis 
brother, bad perhaps some share in creating this profound sym* 
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jMithy. Still, Philip had discernment enongh to fbar i^t a 
nature like that of Percy might degenerate daring a long 
Bojonm in France, where all his faults would pass for virtues ; 
and where Verdun would prove a fatal school to the future lord 
of Eden Castle. 

Trusting, however, that the enlargement of the dStenus 
would be negotiated between the two governments, he 
devoted himself anew to the toil and trouble of his home 
d^artment. 

If the whole truth must be told, he was beginning to contem- 

?late, without much disgust, the prospect of a return to Eden 
lastle, whence ho had departed in such dudgeon. The summer 
was come a^ain. June had reappeared in the fields, with her 
brocaded robe of blossoms ; and amid the suffocation of fashion- 
able assemblies, and the dttsi^ monotony of Botten Eow, toho 
could forbear to sigh after the Eden Chase, with its dotted 
thorns, doing penance in their white sheets, and its silvery 
birches bathmg their drooping branch-tips in the brook P 

And though never weary of congratulating himself on having 
escaped the danger of failing in love with Mrs. Saville, he 
reouiTed far oftener to Eastfield than was consonant with his 
professions of indifference. 

Comparison with the restless, world-worn belles of a London 
season had been favourable to the young widow. Her purity 
of complexion and nature, her softness of eye and gentleness of 
speech, could not but gain by the contrast ; and since her indif- 
ference towards himseLf entitled him to cultivate her acauaint- 
ance, so long as it could be done without offence to his family, 
he was perhaps excusable in anticipating with delight the 
welcome of the children and the domestic peace of her house, 
as the best consolations awaiting him in the country. Lord 
and Lady Askham being just then too fiill of Percy to keep a 
vigilant watch on hid movements, he flattered himself his way 
was clear. 

But as the birthday drew nigh (the glorious 4th of June, at 
that time als propitious to those " licensed to let posthorses," as 
now the Derby or the Oaks), it appeared that Lord Askham 
was not only too full of his son Percy to play the spy on his 
son Philip, but too full of him to return at present to his 
ancestral halls. The tender father felt that the sight of a 
borough there "^as no Percy to represeht, would be too much 
for him. 

On the eve of their annual migration, therefore, when the 
family wagon rumbled its way to town to fetch home the pro- 
perties of the house of Askham, the household was suddenly 
apprised that the living moveables were booked for another 
destination. 
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''Margaret was looking delicate ; the children," Lady Askham 
thought, " would be the better for the sea." 

For reasons best known to the heads of the well-disciplined 
family, they were to spend the autumn at Weymouth. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Let stUl the womaa take 
An elder than herself. So wears she to him j 
So sways the level in her husband's heart. 

SHAKSVXAmB. 

KoTHiKO- wonderM in such a movement on the part of tmy 
family less methodical than the Askhams. For English people 
when bored, as for dogs when rabid, a dip in the sea passes for 
an infallible specific ; and as the popularit;^ of the J^rince of 
Wales was abready extending itself to that frightful little fishing 
village, now converted b^ the decree of royal caprice into a 
flourishing town, such as in America would cisdl itself a city, no 
wonder that the loyal devotion of Lord and Lady Askham 

(Hen pietas l^heu prisca ildes I) 

should direct their marine propensities towards the coast of 
Dorset, the favourite resort of the King and Queen. 

Meanwhile Providence, which had visited them severely in 
their sons, was rewarding them in their daughters. Margaret 
Askham, the meek fellow-sufferer of the honorary secretary, was 
about to receive her crown- of martyrdom in the shape of a 
coronet : the agitation consequent on the delicate dilenmias of 
courtship, being the origin of that paleness which had excited 
the uneasiness of her parents and transported the family to the 
coast. 

All, however, was now adjusted. Miss Askham*s complexion 
was restored to its pristine bloom ; and her alliance with the 
Marquis of Uppingham had not only been announced in the 
papers, but elicited the congratulations of royalty. 

The world, with its usual envious spirit on such occasions, 
wondered at the match ; some people unable to conjecture how 
the Askhams could allow a lovely girl of nineteen to throw 
herself away on a man three times her age ; some, to imagine 
how so superior a man as Lord Uppingham could condemn hun- 
self to the society of an imformed, unmeaning miss. For it 
was the great match of the season ; — ^unique in point of settle- 
nts, diamonds, equipage, all that imparts lustre tp the corus- 



cations of Hymen's toreh ; and the malcontents had an immense 
mmority. 

Miss Askham, a sensible but snbmissire girl, had accepted 
the Marquis's proposals in obedience to the commands of her 
parents. But persons as well acquainted as her brother Philip 
with the dreariness of her loveless home, were tempted to 
surmise that reminiscences of Eden Castle imparted considerable 
charm to her anticipations of Uppingham Manor. While the 
Marauis, a man of great merit, but arbitrary tempeiv was solely 
to oner his hand to the daughter of Lord and Lady Askham, as 
the best wife that could be had for mone^ ! 

Arrived at a time of life, when the gout and a winter fireside 
in perspect&ye, render domestic companionship indispensable 
even to the most popular of men and ablest of ministers, he had 
looked about him for a patient helpmate, of his own condition 
in life ; and if the spirit-breaking roof of Eden Castle did not 
produce Griseldas, what virtue in boiled mutton and back- 
boards P 

Attraction in a ball-room, or skill in a concert, were nothing 
to the purpose. To a man of his lordship's age, such accom- 
plishments as entrechats and bravuras appear an impertinence : 
and he had fallen in love with Margaret Askham, from the 
smiling serenily with which he saw her devote a whole summer's 
afternoon to sorting a box of entangled sUks for her mother. 

On the first announcement of Sie engagement, her brother 
Philip was among those who saw in it only disproportion of 
years. He could not bear that the bright youth of a ^1 like 
Margaret should pass at once into the shade ; and, attributing 
the match to worldliness and ambition, accused the pernicious 
system of his parents of having dried up aU natural impulses in 
her heart. 

He even remonstrated in plain English with his sister ; ad- 
jured her to deliberate on the solemn nature of matrimonial 
obligations ; to forget that her trotisseau was in the hands of 
Macfariane, and the Uppingham diamonds in those of Eundell 
and Bridge; and interrogate her conscience concerning her 
motives for swearing to hve, as well as honour and obey, a man 
some years older than her father. 

The prophet Balaam could scarcely have listened in greater 
wonderment to the reproof of the inspired quadruped, than 
Margaret to the rebuke of her usually tmconmnmicative brother. 
But her answer was prompt. 

" Make yourself easy, dear Philip," said she. " My choice 
is free. Mj purposes are far other than you suppose. The 
kindness with wmch I have always been distinguished by 
Lord Uppingham (I, whom so few distin^sh!) may have 
had some snare in opening my eyes to his merits. J3ut to 



me» there is more oharm in the high breeding of Budi a man,-^ 
in his mfluence over the minds of others — ^in liis command over 
his own,— ^than in the showy attractions of the ball-room part- 
ners you seem to consider more suitable as partners for life. ' 

Philip Askham listened in silence. " Can this be a ^irl <^ 
nineteen F " thought he. ' ' No, fi7e-and-thirty, if she be a da^ !— 
Beason herself could not argue more frigidly. The Marquis is 
right.-— Their ages are perfectitr assorted." 

The axiom of a popular ^rendi moralist occurred at that 
moment to Philip, that *' many would pass through life ignorant 
of the passion of love, if they had never happened to hear the 
name>" as fully confirmed. Here was a girl who had never read 
a novel, — ^never perused a ]x^e of poetry save the chaste didactics 
of Thomson and Oowner, never tnlled on the fatal words "mio 
bene" — never traced with pen or pencil the too instructive 
allegories of mythological lore ; and, who, pure as Eve at the 
fountain, surmised no charm in married life beyond the eom- 
panionship of a man frosted with the snows of sixty winters, 
and, instead of the wings of Cupid, adorned with the para* 
phemalia of a £. O. ! 

" I see you regard me with pity," said she, addressing her 
brother with a szmle, for not preferring to a man older than my 
father, some eay captain in the Guards 1 — But it was yowr ex- 
ample, dear Philip, that taught me the value of a young man's 
love ! " 

" What can you possibly mean P " cried Philip. 

" That for two months, last year," returned Miss Askham, " I 
heard nothing dajr after day, at Eden Castle, but complaints 
of your mad passicm for the lady at Eastfield, — that beautiful 
Mrs. Saville." 

"You have seen her, then!"— interrupted Philip, in an 
altered voice. 

" Often, when driving through Edenboume ; and constantly, 
at church. I never beheld a sweeter countenance, I never saw 
a more graceful figure : and, like the rest of the £Eiimily» when I 
heard of your spending week after week in her company, I con- 
cluded it must end in her becoming your wife^ Admit that you 
were desperately in love with her r " 

" And what then P"— faltered Philip, surprked and embar- 
rassed by the frankness of her accusations. 

" Simply that, when required by my father to renounee the 
object. 01 your attachment, you became suddenly enlightened to 
the fl^y of a love-match ;— and farewell poor Mrs. SavUle ! " 

For an instant, Philip was half-tempted to avow the real 
cause of his estrangement. But self-love prevailed. Even to 
his sister, a man hM not courage to admit that his affection is 
usretuzned. 
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" So mncli," resnmed Miss Askham, in a more cheerful voice, 
" for the stability of Love ! — And when I inflect on yowr un- 
steadiness of purpose, — on Percy's flightiness,— or the coarse- 
ness of our cousin Middlemore (without an idea beyond the 
stable and barouche-box), I own I congratulate myself on the 
prospect of passing my life with one whose affection is likely to 
be permanent, and for whom my own is founded on confidence 
and respect." 

" After all," mused Philip, on parting from his sister, " the 
severities of Edeh Castle may have overshot the mark with 
I' Percy and myself. But it is a capital school for wives. I have 

: always heard Lord Uppingham cited as one of the ablest men in 

the kingdom. He has made proof of his sagaci^ (where the 
I cleverest men usually show it least) in his choice of a wife ! " 

I And thus agreeably relieved from his scruples concerning the 

motives and fixture prospects of his sister, Philip allowed himself 
to fraternize more cordially with his future brother-in-law; 
against whom, as the most stiff-necked of Tories and Strafford- 
like of ministers, he entertained a certain mistrust. The wed- 
ding was to be solemnized in London. Nothing short of the 
me&opolis would content the vast ambitions of Lord and Lady 
Awkham, on an occasion so honourable to their family annals ; 
and though the mature bridegroom and sensible bride pleaded 
for the tranquillity of Edenboume, and the modest surplice of 
Doctor Hacket, — ^a special license, an archbishop, and the at- 
tendance of all the " thrones, dominions, princedoms, powers," 
dl both their houses, was indispensable to the vain-glorious 
craving of parents who accepted the marriage of their daughter 
as a tribute to their personal merit. 

Li all this, Philip could not sufficiently admire the deference 
testified by the Marquis towards a father-in-law several years 
his iitferior in age, and a thousand degrees in understanding. 
The urbanity with which he supported the tediousness of a 
family cirde, dull and hollow as the lugubrious music of a muffled 
drum, was a proof of self-command and good breeding which 
Philip admitted to be of better augUry for me happiness of his 
wife, thMi the pomps of Uppingnam Manor, or the promised 
dimities of a Lady of the Bedchamber. 

Meanwhile, the wedding, stately as it was, was still a wed- 
ding ; and exercised the charm insenarable from such inspiriting 
events, even in the best-regulated families. The tutor and 

governess lapsed into secondary authorities; and Emma and 
iusan Askham, who were to officiate as bridesmaids, ventured to 
surmise, under the excitement of wedding-cake and wedding 
favours, that grammars and dictionaries, solfeggi and sonatas, 
might not always prevail. The grave old servants relaxed into 
rafles, like gnarlea and rusty fruit-trees putting forth their white 
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blossoms in the spring time ; and eren Philip felt cheered \yf 
the momentary hilarity of the house. 

It was not till the Marquis and Marchioness departed aftes 
the ceremony for Uppingham Manor, amid the cheers of Uie 
populace and smiles of the most triumphant of parents, that 
the memory of his old grievances re-enveloped him in a leaden 
winding-sheet. In Margaret, he had lost a pitying companion ; 
and there would be no one now to share witn nim the burthen 
of the grand family dinners, — ^the stuffy dowager assemblies, 
and solemn oratonos, which constituted the Mansfield-street 
edition of the pleasures of the season ! 

To his surprise, however, Philip discovered that the entrance 
of a man of the world into his humdrum circle, had already 
enlarged its perceptions. The experience of Lord Uppingham 
had £)ubtless suggested that, durmg the absence of the future 
head of the house, something of the name of Askham ought to 
be seen in the circles of the great world. 

Lord Askham had every encouragement to slacken the chains 
of paternal authority in the moderate eagerness evinced by 
Philip to profit by nis enfranchisement. The young, man s 
spirit was broken by the sense of dependence. I^in some ball- 
room, the partner for whose hand he applied happened to be 
engaged, he instantly fancied himself scouted as a younger 
brother. 

** She would have danced vdth Percy ! " thought he, when 
his cousin Helen Middlemore pleaded fatigue as an excuse for 
not undertaking the hard labour of a fifth country-dance. His 
habits of subjection clung to him, even in the world. 

" Is Philip's health as delicate as that of your elder brother, 
my dear Margaret F " inquired Lord Uppingham of his bride, 
after a stately family dinner in Mansfield-street, given on their 
return to town. 

" PhiHp is not out of health" said she, " only out of spirits. 
My brother leads so secluded a life at Eden Castle 1 " 

" But what business has he at Eden Castle P At his age, he 
should be working in some profession." 

" He was to have entered the corps diplomatique, I believe, 
but for Percy's detention in France." 

" And is the misfortune of one brother, my dear child, to pro- 
duce the ruin of the other P " inquired the Marquis, with a 
smile. ** Lord Askham's estates bemg entailed, he will be able 
to do little for his younger children." 

" But Philip is able to do a great deal for my father ! " inter- 
rupted Lady Uppingham. '' He could not get on at all without 
Philip!" 

"I could find Lord Askham three }iundred better secretaries 
at a salary of four-score pounds a year ! " observed her husband, 
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\rith ^fficnlty snppreBsin^ his diflgost at the miscalcnlatiiig 
selfishness of his father-in-law. 

" Bnt even a private secretary could not altogether replace 
Philip," pleaded Margaret. " Our neighbourhooif is a bad one ; 
and in the winter evenings, he is wanted for chess with my father, 
or backgammon with mamma." 

'' Sport to them, but death to him I" — ^rejoined the Marquis. 
" Poor Philip !•*-! no longer wonder at his long face. But we 
must see to this, my little wife. Orie prisoner is enough in the 
family." 

With a deep blush, Lady Uppingham endeavoured to insi- 
nuate, as clearly as might be without attributing blame to her 
parents, the impossibility of change in the cast-iron arrange- 
ments of Eden Castle. 

'* Slaves and despots are a reciprocal creation," observed Lord 
Uppingham ; " Philip owes all possible duty to his parents, ex- 
cept such as is incompatible with self-respect." 

Cheered rather than dispirited by the authoritative tone of 
one on whose superiority of intellect she had implicit reliance, 
the young wife offered no further remonstrance. She trusted, 
perhaps, the season being at its close, that immediate occasion 
would not present itself for any rash attempt. Lady Askham 
was remaining in town only for the triumph of witnessing the 
first public appearance, at the birthday, of the daughter, in 
whom her priae delighted ; a^r which, the family was to resume 
its clock-work routine at Eden Castle. 

"But why should Philip leave London before the end of the 
season?" — ^inquired the Marquis, when these arrangements 
were discussed in his presence. " Leave him with us, my dear 
lord. Though your establishment in Mansfield-street is broken 
up, we have plenty of room for him at Uppingham House ; and 
Margaret will be thankful for such an escort to the parties and 
operas to which I find it difficult to accompanv her. What say 
you, Philip P — ^Will you give us the pleasure of your company in 
Privy Gardens till Parliament is up r " 

Accustomed to regard his children as part of his property, — 
and an available part, — ^Lord Askham felt almost too much 
injured for words by this insult to his flag. 

" Li your lordship aware," said he, ere his son gathered cou- 
rage to reply, "that lam about to preside over our county 
agricultural meeting P " 

"On the 17th, I think," was the cool rejoinder of the 
Marquis. " But that need not take Philip out of town. Me, 
I suppose, has no great genius for bone-mills and patent 
ploughs?" 

" 1 shall require my son's support on the occasion," replied 
Lord Askham, coldly, — for once overcoming his deference to- 
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wards his son-in-law. ^'During the absence from England of 
mj son Percy, it is indispensable that I shonld be supported on 
public occasions by the presence of his brother." 

"At the public dinner? Certainly, certainly. At our time 
of life, iiiat sort of toast and sentiment work is a heavy burthen. 
But, three weeks are wimting to the 17th ; and till then, tee will 
take care of him. Pitt is to speak on the Alien Bill ; — a better 
school for your son than all the clodhopping county meetings 
in the world." 

Lord Askham opened his lips as if for rejoinder ; — but feelings 
of some sort or other — certainly not pleasant ones— impeded 
his utterance. 

" For I conclude you mean shortly to brin^ him into parlia- 
ment ! " continued the straightforward Lord Uppingham, who, 
since none but the family were present, saw no need to set a 
watch orer his lips. " Government affords so little hope of an 
exchange of prisoners, that of course you will no longer reserve 
Edenboume for your eldest son P " 

A glance from Lord Askham towards Philip plainly intimated 
a suspicion that with kim originated these preposterous hints ! 
Immediate self-vindication was indispensable; and with more 
clearness than might have been anticipated, he expressed his 
gratitude for Lord Uppingham's kindness, and a decided objec- 
tion to remaining in town. 

"I fear, my dearest Margaret, my interference comes too 
late. I am afraid Philiphas been made, .and will remain, a poor 
creature!" — said Lord Uppingham, when subsequently talxing 
over the matter with his wife. " Me wanted courage to back 
me. He had not spirit to use the arguments put into his 
mouth." 

" Because," pleaded Margaret, whose heart yearned towards 
her former fellow-bondsman, " Philip has no desirb to remain in 
town. From words he occasionally lets fall, I fear he has not 
half got over his attachment for Mrs. SaviUe ! " 

"The Edenboume widow you once mentioned to meP — ^A 
woman without fortime or connection P " cried Lord Uppingham, 
" that would be worse than all the rest ! — That must oe mmie- 
diately looked to ! " 

And with the promptitude of a man whom the activities of 
public life have rendered fertile in expedients, and who is little 
accustomed to take things as he finds them, he began to delibe- 
rate in earnest on the prospects and capabilities of his brother- 
in-law. His own happiness was now too intimately linked with 
the welfare of the Askham family, to admit of allowing the 
smallest of them to be thrown away. 

While Philip Askham, therefore, accompanied his family 
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mureBifltingly mto the country, fortified against fiite by his usual 
pliilosophy, 

Domin, sed levins fit patientia 
Quioquid co r f i gMti est nefas,— 

a faster-hand was busy with his destinies. 



OHAPTEE V. 

Peace I I have soiight it where it should be found ; 
And in its stead, a heaviness of heart, 
A weakness of the spirit, — ^listless days. 
And nights inexorable to sweet sleep. 
Have come upon me. 

Btbon'. 

To return to Eden Castle after an absence trebling that of 
their ordinary residence in London, during which their eldest 
son had been led into captivity, and their eldest daughter pro* 
moted tp a marquisate, was a mighty event to the Askhams. 
Prepared to greet the neighbourhood with unwonted affability, 
they anticipated a considerable flow of sympathy in return. 

"But they had gained little by allowing Eaenboume to discover 
that its prosperity was unabated, though, for eighteen months, 
no flag had been flying at the castle 1 — The littie borough felt 
somewhat a^grieyed that the marriage of Miss Askham had not 
been solemnized in its parish church, and was secretly wounded 
in its feelings at being still represented in parliament by a 
dumby, a treasury hack, a mere warming-pan for the Honour- 
able tercy Askham; who, as a prisoner at Verdun, ought 
at least to be reulaced by the Honourable Philip. With 
an able-bodied ana able-mmded son at their service, Lord 
Askham had no right to demand their allegiance for a man of 
straw! 

The borough knew better, how€?ver, than to grumble audibly ; 
and no sooner had it transpired on what day the family 
coach would make its appearance, than orders were issued by 
Dr. Hacket for a rattling peal of beUs as it passed through the 
tovm; — ^while, at the toll-bar, an attempt was made at a 
triumphal arch. All the laurels in the town were laid under 
contribution : and the garden of poor Simprems was shorn to 
the quick. 

But Edenboume and its environs felt not only a little sullen, 
but a little nervous. They scarcely knew how they should 
venture to look Lady Askham in the face. 
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" I wish my visit to the castle wfts over. It will be vastly 
awkward/' observed Mrs. Gwatkin to Sir Erasmus. 

" What ! to get the carriage and horses through the triumphal 
archP" inquired the gallant knight, who had grown a year 
younger during the absence of the Askhams. 

"Why, how is it to be explained about Mrs. SavilleP — 
Ladf Ajskham will think it so extraordinary, considering the 
suspicions entertained concerning her at £den Castle, that 
we should all visit her the moment her ladyship's back was 
turned." 

" I am convinced I<ad7 Askham wQl take it amiss. Out of 
the question, you know, for her ladyship to visit Eastfield !" 

" Considering the wry faces she makes about visiting Hexham, 
perhaps it may /" rejomed Sir Erasmus. *' But no matter, — 
we have derived more gratification from Mrs. Saville's society in 
the last six months, than from Eden Castle in all the yean of 
our lives." 

" I must say, however," persisted Mrs. Gwatkin, " that I wish 
the explanation was over ; more especially as Mr. Philip has 
accompanied the familv." 

The Askhams meanwhile approachedEdenboume with unabated 
confidence in the loyalty of tneir subjects. 

" Poor people 5 our return to the castle is a great event to 
them!'* said Lord Askham, with the philanthropic smile of 
landed-proprietorship, as the train of carnages rattled across the 
market-place amid the clamour of the populace, the ringing of 
bells, and barking of curs. " I wish Uppingham had been with 
us ! " added his lordship, blandly adoressmg Philip, as they 
came within view of the arch of evergreens. " I snould have 
been glad to have him an eye-witness of the respect and attach- 
ment of the neighbourhood." 

At that moment, Philip Askham's eyes were peering so admi- 
ringlv from the carriage window, that his father was justified in 
concluding them to be fixed on the calico fiags adorned with 
appropriate devices, streaming from the summit of the arch. 
And if Philip allowed them to strav a little beyond that loyal 
trophy, so as to catch a glimpse of the shrubbery-belt indosmg 
the lawn of Eastfield, the more shame to his duplicity. He 
vouchsafed no answer to the paternal vaunt ; being lost in 
delightful anticipations of the moment when, escaping from the 
pomp and prosincations of home, he should make his way once 
more to the hermitage of the young recluse. 

Never had Eden Castle worn so pleasant an aspect to his eyes 
as on that day : not because the school-children were planted on 
the lawn, like a little shrubbery of charity plants, to chant a 
doleful stave of welcome to their noble patrons ; not because the 
old people at the almshouse doors curtseyed or uncovered their 
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slialang heads to their benefactora ; not becanse the bronzed face 
of the ont-door servants shone " celestial rosy red " with a 
double allowance of home-brewed. But in the confusion of the 
moment, the house was unhinged. Chaos was come again ; the 
school-books were not unpacked, and the tutor and governess 
wandered up and down, like our first parents after the fall, for- 
lorn and purposeless. The children might be heard laughing 
aloud as they ran through the shrubberies towards their little 
^ay-gardens, so long sighed for among the sooty bushes of 
Cavendish-square. 

A shudder came over him, however, when he reflected that, 
tiiough the days were at their longest, they did not last for ever ; 
and that a iborrow was at hand when order, which, according to 
Pope, is " Heaven's first law," would also legislate once more 
at Kden Castle. The approaching agricultural meeting, too, 
was in store for him witn all its elocutionary labours. Lord 
Askham, who, since compelled to fight hand to hand with 
government on the question of his son's exchange, had peeled 
off his 'habits of reserve, would doubtless follow up his new 
Tocation by wreaking on an unoffending county, the eloquence 
bottled up, like the old October, ever since the day of addressing 
his assembled tenantry in honour of the birth of his son and 
heir. And for such a speech, his lordship must be crammed like 
one of his prize-oxen. Philip foresaw reams of rough draughts, 
perplexed bv emendations upon emendations, likely to pass 
through his hands. 

On this point, however, he was mistaken. Suspicions of an 
understandmg between his son and son-in-law had insinuated 
themselves into Lord Askham's mind ; and so tenacious was he 
of his consequence in the eyes of the noble President of the 
Council, that he woidd not for worlds have allowed a ^ to be 
crossed, or an » to be dotted, by his scribe of all work, in the 
discourse which his mind's eye already beheld in the columns of 
the Comthf Chronicle, duly despatched per mail for the edifi- 
cation of Uppingham Manor. 

Li order, mdeed, to mark to the neighbourhood that he re- 
quired no assistance at the hands of his son, he enfranchised 
Philip for a time, by pointedly excluding him from his agricul- 
tural survey of the Eden Castle estate ; m all quarters of which, 
after so long an absence, a complication of rural interests 
claimed his attention. 

What, therefore, more easy than for Philip to escape from the 
portals which stood thus mv\tingly open? Common civility 
required him to make inquiries a»er the health of his country 
neighbours ; and nearest as well dearest was Mrs. Saville. 
Already, bs he took his wbj along the Chase, his fancy depicted 
that snug cozy little drawing-room, shaded by the curtams so 
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oppK>briated bv Mrs. Ghratkm ; vhere the fondest of motiien 
devoted herself to the happiness of the fairest of children ; where 
no music was heard but their prattle, the kettle singing on the 
fire, or the cat purring on the hearth ; where no finer engrayings 
were seen than the cuts in little Edward's " Hobinson Crusoe ;" 
where ]jeriodical8 reached not and reviews were unknown ; yet 
where, in Philip Askham's opinion, there prevailed a charm of 
elegance and refinement beyond reach of the luxuries of Eden 
Castle or grandiosities of TJppingham Manor. 

He was almost angiy with himself, however, for the excess of 
emotion that caused lus life-blood to ebb and flow, as he placed 
his hand once more on the well-known garden latch. And 
though there was none but himself to be deceived by the asseiv 
tion, he insinuated that it must be the intense fragrance of the 
fiower-beds on the lawn, which rendered him so heartsick. 
Eden Castle had not accustomed him to flowers; and the 
favoured nook of earth sheltered among the limestone clifBi, waa 
variegated as by the blossoms of Paradise. 

Another moment, and the bold oompanson was doubly justi- 
fied. Scarcely had Philin Askham rephed to the gentle greeting 
of Mrs. Savilfe, and the half-shy half-friendl^r recognition of the 
diildren, when he perceived Sir JBrasmus in ms wel£remembered 
ixankeen gaiters, seated with smiling and familiar self-compla- 
cency in his accustomed chair. The old serpent had made its 
way into the garden of Eden I 

Philip's heart sank within him. He saw that his pleasant 
mornings of yore were never again to be renewed ; and never 
had the fair proprietress of Eastfield looked so lovely. Her 
weeds were laid aside ; her wavy hair was, for the first time, 
fully uncovered ; and amended health and spirits had perfected 
into womanhood the development of her girlish beauty. Philip 
was dazzled as he raised his eyes to a face, pure as one of the 
brightest creations of Giorgione. It ^as only a certain chaste 
sobriety of dress which satisfied him that her nature v^as 
unchanged ; and that, though domesticated under her roof, the 
withered Sinbad before him was not about to convert those 
matronly robes into bridal attire. 

It was irritating enough to find himself accosted by both, in 
the same friendly tone. They seemed actuated by a common 
feeling of courtesy ; and anv feeling in common between a lovely 
young woman of two-ana-twenty and a rich and grim old 
bachdor of sixty-four, becomes onensive. Though in the case 
of the Uppinghams, Philip had been readily reconciled to the 
same disparity, on Ihe present occasion his bosom heaved with 
disgust. 

Little Edward did his utmost to increase this abhorrence. To 
children, eighteen months constitute an eternity ; and in reply 
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to Philip's questions about their former pursuits, — ^the swing, the 
terrier, the fishing-tackle, — he heard of nothing but the new 
£&vourite. 

" Sir Erasmus puts us in the swing every morning," lisped 
the little fellow ; " and Skye is gone to live at his house. There 
is a stable-yard, you know, at the lodge ; and terriers are only 
fit, mamma says, for a stable-yard. As soon as I am able to 
ride. Sir Erasmus is going to set me a Shetland pony," added 
the child, wanning in praise of his friend. " Mamma took away 
the little fishing-rod you gave me, because when I went out 
with it alone, I nearly fell into the river." 

Philip lent but a divided attention to the child's explanations ; 
as a punishment for which, he had further to learn that this 
vmtoward accident was the origin of the acquaintance between 
Eastfield and Edenboume Lodge. As extremes meet, the vene- 
zable naturalist of ^sixty-four, while groping in the water- 
meadows after specimens for his herbal, had come to the aid of 
the little naturalist of four, minus the sixtv ; and the terrified 
mother, thankful that such a Triton should have been at hand 
amone the minnows by which her darling had been betrayed 
into £uiger, could no longer close her gates. 

Presented by her new acquaintance to his sister's family, the 
barrier which divided Mrs. Saville from the neighbourhood was 
soon overthrown; the Gwatkins, defrauded lust then of the 
social succours of Eden Castle, being so cordial in their over- 
tures, tiiat Timon himself could not ha;re resisted their ad- 
vances. 

Philip could scarcelv blame her. The whole thing was the 
result of accident : and at her age, why condemn herself to per- 
petual isolation? The faithful devotion which had blinded her to 
the strength of his attachment, did not render it a crime to dine 
occasionally at Hexham Hall, or drink tea at Edenbourne 
Beotory; though 'the loss occasioned to kim by such a change 
was irreparable. 

It was, perhaps, because reflections of this nature imparted a 
saddened expression to his countenance, that Mrs. Saville 's little 
girl, — who, throughout his prolonged absence, had adhered to 
ner declarations that " Sir Erasmus, however kind, could never 
replace their own dear Philip, who had lent them his cloak on 
their cold journey to Edenbourne," — drew closer to his knee ; 
and, during the mterro^ations of her brother, placed her little 
hand afiectionately withm his own. 

" We missed you so much when you went away !" whispered 
Selina, when her mother's attention was engrossed by the elder 
visitor. " We used to talk of you every day ; but mamma told 
us you wou^d never come back« and that you had quite forgotten 
Eastfield!" ^ 
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Soothed bv the endearing tone in which these simple words 
were uttered, Philip replied by imprinting a silent kiss on 
Selina's ivory forehead. 

" Bat now/' resumed the child, " you will come and see us 
every day again, won't you, and put us into the swing as yon 
used, instead of Sir Erasmus P" 

Apprehensive that the revelations of Selina might become of a 
too personal nature, Mrs. Saville attempted to mke the conver- 
sation general. Unluckily, she also made it disagreeable; 
her adoption of the first person plural was not to be borne ! 

" We have not yet congratulated you," said she, " on the 
happy event in yoiur family. Yet believe me we did full honour 
at JSdenbourne to Mi^s Aekham's marriage. The bonfires on 
Eden Down must have been visible half across the county I " 

" I never remember to have seen a fiuier blaze," added Sip 
Erasmus (looking, in his nankin gaiters and camlet suit, as dry 
and yellow as a Zweiback biscuit), " except on occasion of a 
suttee which I had the good fortune to witness, of a Malabar 
Segum in the neighbourhood of Trinoomslee." 

" A somewhat inauspicious comparison, sir, for wedding re* 
joicings!" retorted Philip, bitterly, " But perhaps you are of 
my opinion, that a match where the bridegroom has forty years 
the advantage of the bride, is little better than a funeral pile P" 

** Pardon me, I see nothing of the kind in it!" replied the 
prim old gentleman. " There are worse disparities in nmrried 
life than difierence of age ; and Miss Askham had little chaaee, 
hereabouts, of a more suitable alliance. As my sister Gwatlda 
often observes, not a young man worth speaking of, in this part 
of the county !" 

" You perceive, Mr. Askham, that your long absence has 
caused i/our name to be excluded from our list," said Mrs. Saville, 
in a conciliatory tone, as if shocked by the mutual ungracious- 
ness of her visitors. 

" I have indeed become a stranger here," was the retort of 
Philip. And though, during the remainder of the visit. Ids 
gentle hostess devoted herself to the task of soothing his ruffled 
spirit, Philip Askham eventually took his departure from the 
cottage, writhing under an absurd sense of ill-usage. 

On his way homeward, he gave vent to his long-represSed 
irritation of feeling. 

" She is quite nght to despise me !" cned he. " How oaa I 
wonder that even yonder withered mummy should be more im- 
portant in her eyes than myself; — a poor, beggarly, helpleaa 
younger brother, of no more account, even in his own family^ 
than one of the upper servants ! 

" In becoming better acquainted with the neighbourhood, she 
has learned to estimate my position. Nothing can be more 
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marked fhfm her elumge of maimer. *Even Hke cluldren,— eyen 
ihaJb darlinf; little Selma, — seemed to view me as an object of 
commiseration. But I can stand this no longer ! If my father 
nmai have a hanger-on among his sons, Henry is on the eve of 
leaving Cambridge ; — ^let him victimize Henry !^ Lord Upping- 
ham, an impartial judge, understood my situation at a glance. 
Stremta nos exercet inertia, I am losmg my faculties, — ^I am 
becoming weary of my life. As soon as this confounded agri- 
cultural meeting leaves my father at leisure, I will compel him 
to an explanation ! " 

His lordship was certainly in no mood, just then, to give ear 
to filial remonstrances I As in the case of all absentees, abuses 
had crept during his absence into the administration of his 
afi^urs. His farms had been neglected, — ^his preserves injured, — 
his park trespassed upon, — \nB woodlands exposed to depre- 
dation. 

All, therefore, was confusion in what was by courtesy called 
his mind. Wrongs to be redressed, tenants to be ejected, 
bailiffs to be discharged, were intermingled with the elements of 
his wonderful speech ; — drill-husbanory, the pacification of 
Europe, the repeal of ihe malt-tax, fiorme grass, and the bar- 
barous infringement of the rights of nations in the person of 
the Honourable Percy Askham ! — Every blotting-book in the 
house contained shreds and patches of eloquence, of no good 
omen to the ears of the agricultural meeting ; and such a world 
of mysterious meanings was hieroglyphed m his usually blank 
physiognomy, that any one meeting his lordship, without wam- 
uig, in the lobbies or shrubberies of Eden Castle, might have 
supposed him intent on the perpetration of some heinous crime. 

What, therefore, was the astonishment of Philip, on his return 
home after his disappointment at Eastfield, to behold his father 
suddenly advance towards him, with a radiant visage and out- 
stretched hand. 

" I congratulate you, Philip," said he ; "I sincerely con- 
gratulate you. Your prospects in life, which for years have 
been a subject of serious concern to your mother and myself, 
are satisfactorily adjusted. In consideration of my well-known 
attachment to the throne, and stanch support of government, 
his Majesty hath been pleased to appoint you to a post in the 
Audit Office." 

'* An appointment in the Audit Office?" — said Philip, breath- 
less with 4elight. 

" With a salary of £800 a year !" said Lord Askham, with 
emphasis : " a place that might have literally been offered to your 
eldest brother — " 

Overcome with gratitude and joy, Philip began to r eproa ch 
himself with his former injustice towards his father. While 

V2 
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accusing Lord Askbam of selfishness, that misjudged parent 
had been exercising his influence to obtain him a government 
appointment. 

** You must hasten instantly to town," resumed his lordship. 
*' Next week, Parliament will be up, and the ministry dispersed. 
It will doubtless be a disappointment to you, Philip, to forego 
the agricultural meeting. But your interests in life ate at 
stake; and JT will take care that a county paper, containing an 
accurate report of the proceedings, shall reacn you in London. 
You may even, if jovt think proper, transmit it to the editor of 
some daily paper. They are glad, at this time of year, to secure 
authentic provincial intelligence." 

Philfp could scarcely blelieve his senses. His father, putting 
a case to him in the optative, or in any other than the impera- 
tive mood ! His father, desiring him to do as " he thought 
proper," in even so trifling a matter as the reprinting of nis 
speech. 

" I shall find Margaret and Lord Uppingham still in town," 
said he, after respectful expressions of gratitude, both for the 
appointment procured, and county paper promised. " How 
pleased and surprised they will be to learn what you have done 
forme!" 

" Yes, your sister seems vastly pleased. The letter an- 
nouncinff your appointment came from Margaret," observed 
Lord Askham, his brow suddenly contracting. " For of course 
you must be aware, Philip, that though the place is given in 
consideratioi^ of the family claims I have specified, the applica- 
tion for it to government came from the Marquis of Uppingham." 

"I might have guessed it!" was Philips mental rejoinder. 
'* How could I for a moment suppose that my emancipation 
proceeded from my father ! " 

It was an additional satisfaction, however, in leaving home, 
that his joy was undisturbed by compunctious visitings. He had 
nothing and no one to regret there; absolutely no one and 
nothing ! 

The woman to whom he had madly dreamed of devoting him- 
self, had opened his eyes to the slightness of her friendship. 
In his own family, he was an unconsidered younger son ; and, 
on reaching the comer of the London road, excluding Eden 
Castle from sight, he exclaimed in bitterness of soul, as Percy 
had done five years before, in joyousness of spirit, — " Farewell, 
thou dreary pile !— heaven knows when we shall meet again !" 
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CHAPTER VL 

Men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer. 

Sba&speabe. 

Such were the antecedents of a young placeman, who, in the 
year 1805, assumed with general approbation the envied privi- 
leges of " a man of wit and pleasure about town." 

Touched by the Promethean torch, Philip Askham started 
forth a new creature. No longer the dispirited denizen of a 
dull house in Mansfield Street, — ^no longer compelled to render 
a daily account to his taskmasters of the use of his five senses,— 
the enfranchised bachelor of St. James's Place trod the earth 
with a firmer step, and encountered the eyes of his fellow- 
creatures with an uplifted countenance. Good-humour produced 
good looks : and now that he was his own master, everybody 
was his most obedient humble servant. Friends, nay relations, 
rose up like myrmidons from the earth, to welcome him into 
his new world. 

" By Jove, Phil ! Percy won't know you when he sees you 
a^ain f" — ^vociferated his coaching cousin. Lord Middlemore, a 
disciple of the Lade school, then in its zenith of flagrancy. 
" Percy used to swear that you would be flannel-petticoated for 
life at Eden Castle. But Gad ! now you've thrown over the 
old folks, you're throwing oflp in style. — ^Wish you joy, my boy, 
of having cut your wisdom teeth ! " 

Lord Middlemore's sister, too, his handsome cousin Helen, 
whose near-sightedness had often disabled her to discern an 
obscure younger brother, across the Hanover Square E-ooms at 
the Ancient Music, when in moping attendance on his family, 
was now lynx-eyed in her recognition. One of her mother's 
opera-tickets was placed at his disposal ; and to her ladyship's 
table in Brook Street he had a general invitation. 

" It would have been an idle compliment, my dear nephew," 
said the dowager, " so long as you resided with your family. 
But an official man gets sadly tired of dining every day at his 
club, before the regular dinner-parties of the season com- 
mence." 

Such a pretext for occasionally escaping in former times, the 
La-Trappish dinners in Mansfield Street, might have been more 
acceptahle than the loss of a pleasant house-dinner at White's. 
But even towards her meanness, even towards the worldliness 
of the Lady Helen, he was indulgent. The king of France 
forgave the injuries perpetrated against the duke of Orleans i 
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and the new official wliom Lord Uppingham's patronage had 
snatched from the Slough of Despond, was in charity with aU 
mankind. 

Nothing perfect, however, in this world of imperfection! 
Better for !Philip had his promotion occurred earlier in the 
parliamentary seition, so as to secure him the coionsel of one so 
much a master of the arts of life, as his brother-in-law. For, 
notwithstanding Lord Uppingham's aptitude in giving advice, 
tSL he had been able to* enect in Philip's favour, previous to his 
departure for the north, was to present him to the heads of his 
department, and propose him at the best club ; and ere they met 
a^ain, the foUowmg winter, Philip was likely to be as fixed in 
his habits of life, as though his liberty were of six years', instead 
of six months', enjoyment. 

Li those hard-fighting times, the great vessel of the state was 
Always in commission. No holiday — ^no intermission !— If the 
Bed Book and the country were encumbered with sinecure 
)»laces to the amount of hundreds of thousands, the places which 
were no sinecure admitted of little trifling. Those who did 
work, worked hard enough for the rest ; and an autumn in town 
was consequently a less dreary affair liian in these piping times 
of peace, when the public offices prorogue themselves simul- 
Itaneously with the prorogation of Parliament. But even had 
the town been thinner, and its fogs iMcker, jgay and sociable 
would it have appeared to Hiilip Asknam, by comparison with 
Eden Castle. 

One only charge was given him at parting by Lord UppinghMn. 
f* Lose no opportunity,' said he, "of manifesting your mtention 
to take a decided line in politics. It will not commit you, for 
vour place is permanent ; and in these times, a novice in public 
life must be a party-man or nothing ! Your father seems to hark 
back about bringing you into Parnament ; hinting, in his last 
letter, that since I have taken your fortunes in hand, it may be 
as well to reserve Edenboume for Henry ; who, having obtamed 
honours at Cambridge, seems the predestined man of genius 
of the family." 

Philip was just then too much in sorts with fortune to quarrel 
with any one ; or on this hint, his younger brother might have 
Succeeded to the jealous grudge formerly entertained against 
Percy. He rejoiced, however, that his exclusion fiT>m Parlia- 
ment suspended all necessity for the precipitate manifestations 
suggested by his party-ridaen brother-in-law; for, regardmg 
thmgs in general with different eyes from both patron and 
parent, he did not care to add political antagonism to their 
many causes of mutual discontent. 

As it was, the only method for an ex-parliamentazT man to 
avoiuoh his politics, was by the depth and strength of nifl pot»* 
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tions, and the toasts tliat seasoned them. Pamphlets were not 
in fashion, as speaking-trumpets for sacking politicians ; — 
Wilkes fuid Junius having established so alcoholic, a standard of 
party writing, that anrthmg short of treason or sedition, passed 
tor milk-and-water. Port and claret formed a pleasanter alter- 
native: and all that Philip permitted himself, in compliance 
with the ** invariable principles " of his family and the usages of 
that convivial epoch, was to drink occasionally to the heiuth of 
William Pitt; which William Pitt's more than occasional 
drinking had, sooth to say, somewhat impaired. 

Nor was pretext for wassail deficient. The glorious victory 
of Trafalgar had set all the patriotic pulses of England throb- 
bing ; and even for the alarmists of the day, a terrible arch of 
promise was created by the shining of the sun of Hope through 
its gory shower. People like Lord Askham, who nailed the 
metamorphosis of the " Corsican adventurer " into an emperor 
recognised by the powers of Europe, as a personal aJffront — 
" the very fiend's arch mock " — scarcely knew how to keep their 
exultation withiii the bounds of decency on that memorable 
occasion. If the French had the best of it by land, the sea was 
true to her allegiance; and scarcely had the blood-seeking 
Tories ^ace to turn aside and weep for Nelson, so exorbitant 
was their joy in this new naval triumph of the hereditary Euler 
of the waves. 

It was, perhaps^ because accustomed from boyhood to behold 
'the battles of tne war par^ fought again over his father's table 
by partisans resembling Uhinese warriors in calico petticoats 
and wooden shoes, that the sympathies of Philip were enlisted 
imder the opposite banner. Wko could believe in the infallibility 
of such a pope as Lord Askham ! Who accept the faith of sucn 
a college of^ cardinals as his pottering uncles ! And now that 
his liberal tendencies had space to expand in the atmosphere of 
a more intelligent society, it was difficult to bear in mind that 
he was indebted for his fortunes to a man who voted with the 
Tories! 

By degrees, his cheers for the pilot who was weathering the 
storm and conveying into harbour only a shattered hulk, sub- 
jsided into silence; till at length, the silence was broken by 
dieers for his great antagonist. The marquis had insisted on 
his taking a decided line in politics ; and tkere was nothing in 
Ijieir relative position by which Philip felt deprived of full 
liberty of conscience in deciding tokich Ime it should be. 

Among hiiS colleagues in his new office, was an old Eton chum, 
the son of a man of some infiuence in the Whi^ party ; by the 
grace of whose hospitalities he enjoyed a capital opportunity of 
studying, in the sanctuary of private life, some of the greatest 
illostrations of an illustnous epoch: and Philip, the slender 
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struciure of whose Toryism had crnmbled into dost^ in the 
senate, before the eloquence of Fox, — 

Laxnpo nel flammcifg^ar,— nd rom<nr taono,— ' 
Falmine nel ferir,— 

found his proselytism completed, in society, by the sallies of 
Sheridan. Like a visitor to the Grobelins manufactory, he was 
equalljr charmed by the imposing beauty of the tapestry, and the 
ingenuity displayed in its reverse. 

His new friend took especial delight in confirming the con- 
version of the political novice. His father. Sir James Sardynge, 
who had occupied a high legal post under the Whigs, now occu- 
]|)ied a charming villa at Wandsworth, one of the favourite 
resorts of the liberals of the day. Unembarrassed by the dig- 
nified responsibilities of Chiswick or Dropmore, Eske Hill pre- 
sented in its circle of wits and politicians, one of those " colleges 
of wit-crackers," where the gravest interests of life are disposed 
of by a pun or an epigram. As the pyrotechnists exhibit in 
fireworks the Fate of Orpheus and Eurydice, or the Siege of 
Troy, the feats and the defeats of the administration were com- 
memorated in the political arsenal of Eske Hill by a series 
of squibs. 

The fiashy brillianov of such a coterie was the very thing to 
subjugate a mind blinking out of the muzzy atmosphere of I^en 
Castle. The keen unsparins wit which', like a highly-tempered 
blade, cut to the bone ere the victim felt himself wounded, im- 
posed conviction on his startled senses ; and like a lark, he was 
taken in a springe baited with glitter. 

The literature of the country was just then at a discount. 
Prophets had appeared, indeed, but they prophesied in the wil- 
derness. Those great writers, whose names are now inscribed 
on corner-stones of the temple of fame, — ^Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southev, — were damned by an epithet; while Moore, like a 
frisky lord in a police-office, was fain to shelter his irregu- 
larities under an assumed name. The uproar of war's alarms 
had somewhat deafened the ear of the public to the music of 
Apollo's flute. 

The fashionable world, accordingly, restricted its literary en- 
joyments to laughing at the wageeries of the Anti-Jacobin, or 
shrieking at the diabolisms of Monk Lewis ; dim foreshowings 
of the romantic school, on the eve of its creation by Scott; or 
gurglings of the vitriolic Hippocrene about to start from the 
earth on the stamping of the Pegasus of Byron. The belleS' 
lettres, which, for two centuries past, have received their im- 

1>ul8e from France, had undergone a staggering blow at the Eevo- 
ution, under the eflfects of wmch they still languished ; and, as 
in the case of other extenuated patients, hysteria supervened. 
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Of such a state of things, irony is the natural bfifspring ;-»false 
spirits, arising from a disorganized constitution. "A chaque ^que 
donnie" says Hegel, " il y a toujours correspondance pmfaite 
entre VHat du mande, h cette Spoque, et laphilosophie qui en est la 
conscience et la pensSe ;" — and as in France, melo-drama with 
her matted IocIls and reeking poniard had sprang out of the 
excesses of the Sevolution (like one of the crime-engendered 
monsters described by Ariosto), in England, the Edinhurgh and 
Quarterly Bemetos were attempting to banter into a sense of its 
deficiencies, that sullen public wmch refused to listen to the 
charming of a wiser charmer. 

The^easant society collected round Sir James Hardynge, 
whose notions had been rendered somewhat more elastic than 
those of his neighbours by a winter passed in Paris in the con- 
sular court, was on the whole a favourable specimen of the new 
school. At Eske HHl, Philip Askham perceived, for the first 
tiihe, the enhancement conferred on conviyialpleasures kindled 
by the sparkle of wit. The erudition of the Hardynge set was 
luckily not beyond the digestive powers weakened at Eden 
Castle by a prolonged diet of pap ; and he accordinglv suffered 
himself to be led captive by the brilliant Brinsley and his asso- 
ciates ; a coterie jjust then let loose upon society by the pecu- 
niary and domestic embarrassments of the Prince of Wales. 
The resplendent constellation of Carlton House being broken up, 
its oomfjonent parts were scattered, like falling stars, to become 
the lominaries of a lower sphere. 

To the recluse of Edenboume, their lustre might have been 
almost oppressive, but that its intensity was modified hj the 
^ presence of Lady Hardynge, a mild pleasing woman, devoid of 
* offence or pretence ; whose feminine pursuits and friendships 
introduced a softer medium into the conversation, and prevented 
the ^at wits from clashing, like the bran or sawdust used in 
packing hardware. Bob Hardynge, the onlv son and spoiled 
child of the house, — a wild enthusiast for the fine arts, — ^pro- 
fited by his influence over his mother, and the lessons he had 
imbibed in Paris, to complete her circle of guests by the most 
distinguished painters, musicians, and actors of the time ; and 
as, on collar aays, every knight appears at court in his badge 
of chivalry, every man of them assumed his laurel, and every 
muse struck her golden lyre, to diversify the enjoyments of 
Eske Hill. 

Philip Askham was content to adopt, without much scrutiny, 
the dogmas so pleasantly expounded under its roof. As on the 
stillest mill-pond the reflection of circumjacent objects becomes 
vivid as reality, the torpor to which his mind had been reduced 
at home rendered it peculiarly susceptible of new impressions. 

The only drawback on his comfort, was the prospect of his 
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family'd return to town. Though resolved to make a stordy 
stana against molestation, he foresaw a disagreeable struggle. 
But his fears were premature. Other objects engaged uxeir 
attention. The approaching confinement of the marchioness of 
Uppingham, and impending presentation at court of her second 
daughter, absorbed the meagre sjrmpathies of Lady Askham ; 
white those of his lordship were distracted between the increasing 
extravagance of his eldest son and the rebellion of one of the 
younger ones; who, Trafalgar-bitten at ten years old, had 
tormented even his tutor into admitting that lie was fit for 
nothing but the navy. 

liord Askham, however, was ingenious enough to invent a new 
species of torture for his escaped convict. Like Nero, he chose 
to convert his freedman into a friend. Instead of pretending to 
renew his tyrannies over Philip, he sought to make him the con- 
federate 01 his tyranny over others ; and so far from rebuking 
the luxuriousness of tne bachelor den in St. James's Place, had 
nothing to complain of but the profligacy of Percy, and refrac- 
toriness of Claude. Philip, with his hands fcdl of government 
business, and pockets full of government money, haa become an 
object of respect. 

If anything could have more amazed him than this unnatural 
deference, it was Lord Askham's manifesto of the state of things 
at Edenboume. 

" We have had an unusually gay autumn," swd he. " The 
flattering manner in which I was supported by the neighbour- 
hood, indeed, I may say, by the whole county, at the agricul- 
tural meeting, rendered it indispensable to ofler some civmty in 
return." « 

Philip, finding himself appealed to, replied by an assenting bow. 

'* A ball is the most comprehensive compliment on such occa- 
sions," resumed his lordship, in an argumentative tone ; " and on 
a ball I decided. Your sister Emma, who, though not presented, 
made her first appearance on the occasion, was the belle of the 
evening ; though some people, by the bye, Philip, assigned the 
palm to Mrs. Saville." 

"To Mrs. Saville P" faltered Philip, unable to conceal his 
surprise at hearing from his father a name which, even in the 
depths of his heart, he seldom permitted himself to pronounce. 

" We have seen a good deal of her lately," resumed his lord- 
ship, as unconcernedly as if talking of Simprems or Sir Erasmus 
L'iSstrange. " A very deserving young woman, I find. You 
should have explained to us, Ehuip, when I objected to the 
acquaintance, that her husband was the son of Sir Herbert 
Saville, of Bayhurst, and she herself one of the Monsons of 
Kent. Her social position was completely misunderstood at 
fidenboume." 
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" Of Mrs. Saville's social position, my lord, I know notliing,-^ 
of herself very little," retorted Philip, wiik some bitterness; 
conyiuced that nothing but certainty of the young widow's in- 
di&rence towards himself would have obtained indulgence for 
her from his father. 

**We met her at dinner at Hexham, and !Emma persuaded 
xne to inrite her to the ball," added Jjoxi Askham, in expla- 
nation. 

""When I had the honour of her acquaintance," observed 
Philip, -wiik growing indignation, '^ she professed a determina- 
tion io live ia complete retirement." 

" The very circumstance that rendered her an object of suspi- 
cion I "-—cried hia father. " However, she was wise enough to 
perceive her error ; and if accidentally coqipeUed to submit to 
the visits of the G-watkins, and that grotesque old man at Eden- 
bourne Lodge, the honour of admit^ce to the circle at Eden 
Castle has i^orded some compensation." 

Philip dared not give vent to his feelings. But i^ the deaths 
of his heart, he murmured a quotation, more classical than kind, 
touching the mutability of the sex, paraphrased in the venomous 
fiiohard of Gloucester's apostrophe to the inconsistency of 
" shallow changing woman ! " 

But while Lord Askham's dispositions towards him underwent 
ihis^ miraculous mollification, tnose of his brother-in-law were 
beginning to wax somewhat hard. Conscious of having trans- 
gressed against Lord Uppingham's intentions, and schooled b]^ 
the former oppressions of^Eden Castle to resist aU indication of 
undue authority, Philip resolved to place hj^self on his guard 
against the reprehensions of the marquis. It was only, how- 
ever, to his idolized wife that Lord Uppingham expressed his 
dissatisfaction. 

**I cannot exactly make out Philip," said he to the mar- 
chioness, as they were enjoving an airing in the !King's Boad, 
one sunshiny December day. ''He has lost that subdued 
manner I tiiought so pleasinji;. He has been living lately, I 
find, with an equivocal set of^people. I scarcely know how to 
describe them, — ^half-castes, as regards society $ in poHtical life, 
adventurers 11— authors, artists, actors,— the scum of the effer- 
vescence of Carlton House ! "— ^said the marquis, between whose 
solid nobility and the wind, an olla podrida like that of Eske 
Hill had never a chance of interposing. 

** My aunt Middlemore and Helen were telling me last night, 
in Mahsfield Street, that he was quite the rage," observed Lady 
tJppiugham, 

*' The rage /" reiterated the marquis; shrugging his shoulders ; 
f^he very phrase for a girl like Helen, to indicate the madness 
prevalent ' when the dog-star rages.' But rage or not, I fear 
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that Philip is deficient in the self-possession and steadiness of 
purpose indispensable to all success in life.'* 

" Your steadiness of purpose, my dear husband, has bespoken 
his success ! " replied lAdy Uppinp;ham, feelingly. " Thanks to 
ifou, Philip's fortune is made. What can he want more than 
your kindness has procured ? " 

" A position of nis own creation," replied her lord. " The 
supersiructure of our fortunes, Margaret, should be in propK>r- 
tion to the foundation afforded us. Beginning life as Philip 
has begun it, he might work his way to eminence." 

" And jou think him too indolent for the attempt P " 

"I thmk his way already missed! He has flung himself, 
without rhyme or reason, out of our sphere ; or rather, in run- 
ning after rhyme, has lost sight of reason. Philip hovers like a 
bat Detween the two parties ; and like other amphibious animals, 
creates enemies in eitner element. By the Tories, his connections 
will cause him to be mistrusted ; by the Whigs, his conduct. 
But don't look so much alarmed, dearest Margaret," added he, 
on seeing her change colour, " I make the most of his delin- 
(luencies, that you may use your influence with your brother to 
induce him to assume a nxore exphcit j^osition." 

" He is probably enjoying the passing hour, without regard 
to the future or the past, observed Lady Uppingham, in a 
gentle tone of deprecation. 

"The very thing I complain of! That airy nothing called 
the present, is the subtle essence of human existence, — ^the 
thing that creates our reputation, and decides our fortunes. 
The frescoes of some grand Italian cupola, viewed face to face, 
present a confusion of blurs and blotches ; yet at a distance, 
resolve themselves into a majestic design. So should the daily 
trivialities of life be studiously adjusted. Whereas such desul- 
tory habits as Philip's, remain unmeaning blotches, contemplated 
from whatever point of view." 

" I will speak to him. Let us hear what he has to say for 
himself! " said Lady Uppingham. " Like other creatures tamed 
by long confinementi he may have been puzzled, on emerging 
from his cage, to determine what road to take." 

She did accordingly speak to Philip. But he who answered 
her, was no longer the humble Philip of Eden Castle ! The bird 
had lost its natural notes, and could at present repeat only im- 
perfect snatches of airs learned from its bird-organ. 

" A year ago, my dear Margaret," said he, "I was abused 
among you for my apathy ; pomted at as a hypochondriac, — 
scouted as a sneat. Now, because I have profited by my inde- 
pendence, to form friendships and opinions of my own, you hint 
that I shall come to the gallows." 

** I have hinted nothing of the kind, that I am aware of," 
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replied Lady Uppingham, shocked by his tone of levity. ** I 
only entreat, you to remember the fate of Percy. See to what a 
destiny Ms flightiness has betrayed him 1" 

" And what better, pray, could your ladyship expect of your 
brothers P" — said Philip, rising to settle his cravat in the glass, 
with an affectation of affectation. "We do but follow the 
example of our parents. * As crowfi the old cock, so crows the 
young;' and Lord Askham is, without exception, the most 
inconsistent man of my acquaintance. Like the Hottentots, he 
carves imto himself idols of wood ; and when the skies don't 
rain to his liking, chastises his divinities by trailing them in the 
dust. If you could but hear him talk of Percy ! " 

" I am afraid my brother's conduct causes him some imeasi- 
ness," said Margaret, gravely. 

** Had Percy's home been made pleasanter to him, he would 
not have quitted it," retorted Philip. *' As it is, his debts and 
Catholic widow will have to be brought before the House of 
Commons, one of these days, like those of other heirs-apparent. 
Bat considering all my father used to say of my incapacity, I 
see no reason why he should take up hours a day of my time 
(which is the public's) in consultations about his family affairs ; 
and witiiout booking up his six and eightpence per item, for my 
excellent advice!" ^ • 

"He concludes, probably, that in your present responsible 
situation, you have acquired habits of business," observed Lady 
Uppingham. " What mconsistency in that ? " 

"Know, then, this truth (enough for man or woman to 
know)," said Philip, attempting to conceal his embarrassment 
by taking admiringly from her hands the tiny cap she was 
embroidering, " that, after forcing me to break off my intimacy 
with — ^with — the lady at Eastfield, of whom last year you spoke 
80 kindly, my father has actually invited her to Eden Castle, 
and taken her to his heart." 

"I heard from Emma that they found in Mrs. Saville a 
charming acquaintance. But can you really treat so lightly 
a circumstance that ought to be highly gratifying to your 
feelings?" 

" Would you have me fool enough to cry for joy, when I am 
able to laugh P" retorted her brother. " Mirth is, in wy opinion, 
the highest exercise of our intellectual powers. Man is the 
only laughing animal in creation. For the langh of the hyena 
is a vulgar error, expunged from all modem editions of Buffon. 
Sir Erasmus L'Estrange will attest that he spent some time in 
the desert, among those much misrepresented quadrupeds, with- 
out extracting from them more than a silent broad grm." 

" How can you be so childish ! " exclaimed his sister^ discerning 
the hollow nature of his spirits. . ^ v . • 
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" How, rather, can I be otiierwise P" rejoined Philip. " When 
I was a child, I was forced to put away childish tnings ; anq 
having been made at five years old as grave as a judge, at 
five-and-twenty let me enjoy the privilege of which I was 
defrauded/' 

To argue with him seriously, in his present mood. Lady 
Uppinsham saw would be useless. It was pleasanter to discuss 
those mmily interests which provoked no dissension. 

''Eden Castle seems to have grown more sociable since our 
time," said she. " Emma is more cheerful than I ; and Henry 
exercises a certain influence over my father." 

" Like the Eoman knight who gave up the best of the argu- 
ment to CsBsar, not caring to dispute with a man having m^ 
legions at his command, I knew better than to attempt oppo« 
sition," rejoined Philip. "As to Henry, contention is nis cue! 
A £ght with my father is good professional practice. Henry is 
for the bar ; and about to be brought into Parliament over my 
head. My father swears by his eloquence ! " 

" You were never at the trouble of exerting yours. Even in 
the case of Mrs. Saville, you scarcely raised your voice." 

" Did you never hear of the man who, when Charles the First 
was king, was whipped by order of the Star-Chamber for calling 
the crest on his master's carriage a goose instead of a swan P I 
should have imdergone similar fustigation at Eden Castle, had I 
persisted that my geese were swans ! But between ourselves, 
dear sister," continued he, in deprecation of her wrath, " I 
attribute the recent gaiety of Eden Castle to less ostensible 
causes than the influence of Henry or Emma. Percy's demands 
from Verdun are becoming heavier than is compatible with an 
entailed estate ; and retrenchment being the oraer of the da;^, 
my father's pride chooses to put a good face on the matter, ^ia 
ball purported onljr to divert attention. The old story !— The 
curtailed tail of Alcibiades* doff." 

"You really think my famer embarrassed in his circum- 
stances P" said Lady Uppingham, in a tone of deep regret. 
" His family is indeed a large one, and the demands uponliim 
considerable. How fortunate, PhUip, that we two are provided 
for!" 

Afraid, perhaps, of a more direct reference to his obligations 
towards her husband, Philip looked at his watch, and rose to 
take leave. 

"Any commands for St. James's Street P" said he. ''I fear 
I must be off to Brookes's ! " 

"To Brookes's P— I thought my father had got you into 
Boodle's P" said the simple-hearted Margaret. 

" Heaven preserve me frox^ his lord^ip's club — ^I should as 
soon think of employing his tailor," said Philip, about to quit 
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the room. '' But by the time my lifctle nephew in expectation ia 
old enough to profit by my example, I promise you, my dear 
good sister, to twaddle down to the level of Boodle s." 
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Luckily for the Marquis of Uppingham, his mind was just 
then diverted from the aspect of public affairs, hj the absorbing 
interests of home. For it was a black moment for the Pittites. 
Lord Askham, in the virulence of his anti-Gkdlicism, was forced 
to retire daily into his lair, to brood in gloomy silence over the 
victories and conquests attributed by even the most passive of 
papers to the valour of France and blunders of Austria. The 
newly-fledged eagles of the Brummagem emperor were every- 
where triumphant over 

L' aqtula grifagrna, 
Ghe, per piii ^vorar, daoi rostri porta I 

As in the reign of Julian, the prodigious consumption of white 
bulls for sacrifice, compelled the priests to shave the black spots 
from speckled ones, in order to supply appropriate victims for 
the altar, the choristers of Notre Dame were said to be hoarse 
as ravens, from perpetual chanting of Te .Deum I 

At length came the unkindest cut of all ; — ^that fatal battle of 
Austerlitz,— the Pavia of Francis 11. — the Mantes of William 
the Conquered P Just as Lord Uppingham was rendering thanks 
to Heaven for the birth of a son and heir, and the safety of his 
Toong marchioness, his exultation was painfully modified by the 
loss of his venerated friend. 

The death of Pitt was followed by a change of administration. 
The marquis was bereaved not only of his friend, but his place. 
Nor did lie repine at a privation which left him at liberty to 
retire into private life for the cultivation of his domestic joys. 
Bat he was too good a patriot, or too strenuous a party-man, 
not to survey with intense interest the struggle that ensued. 

The politicians of Europe were playing a desperate game, 
knee-deep in blood, with human hearts for coimters; and the 
measures of such a moment are somewhat more exciting than 
debates upon a new rate of postage, or old tax upon leather. 
Millions of men and millions or money lay at the mercy of a 
division; and the scales wherein fluctuated the destimes of 
Europe, were balanqed in the Parliament of Great Britain. 

Infatuated by party spirit, aggravated in the present instance 
by the recent loss of his frienc^ Lord Uppingham was goaded 
out of his usual statesman-like moderation, by the triumphant 
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attitude of the Whigs. It \raa fortunate, perhaps, that the 
straw still spread before the gates of Uppingham House, and 
the consequent exclusion of company secured him against col- 
lision with his brother-in-law.' Philip, a member of Brookes's-^ 
Philip, fresh from the prompting of Bob Hardynee, and stimu- 
lated by the nine-times-nine of Eske Hill — ^would have been 
insupportable ! Already Sir James Hardynge had been restored 
to his office by the new administration, and the patent of his 
peerage was in progress ; while Eobert wrote himBelf down M.P. 
under favour of a government borough. 

Philip himself might have regarded with a jealous eye this 
sudden advancement of his colleague, had it been easy to enter- 
tain injurious sentiments towards Bob. But he was such a 
frank, off-hand feUow, that enmity was out of the question. 
Idolized by his parents, he could not conceive himself an object 
of displeasure to any living mortal ; and so peremptory were his 
demands on the sympathy of his friends, that denial was impos- 
sible. His bright eyes seemed to kindle brightness in the eyes 
they looked on : his warm heart to create warmth in those with 
whom he consorted. While Philip Aakham remained " Philip " 
with everybody but his coaching cousin, Eobert was "Bob 
Hardjiige " with all the world. Those who abhoired the 
liberalism of Sir James, and dreaded his latitudinarianism, had 
a comer in their hearts for Bob. 

Though Philip had abstained from requiting the hospitalities 
of Eske Hill by presenting his young colleague to his family, it 
was less because afraid that his free and easy manners, ani 
Bs^^ucJ Gallomania, might offend the pragmaticality of Lord and 
Lady Askham, than from reluctance to expose to his quizzing 
the inanity of the house. By comparison with the cultivated 
brilliancy of the Hardynge set, his home was an owl's nest ! 

One day, however, as they were driving together in Hardynge's 
phaeton towards the House of Commons, a glimpse of the family 
coach of all the Askhams, stopping before the gates of Upping- 
ham House, reminded Philip to make formal inquiries after his 
sister and the little earl, to whom his lady-mother appeared to 
be paying a visit. 

" And who was that lovely girl in the comer of the carriage?" 
demanded Bob, starting his horses with renewed spirit, as soon 
as Philip had obtained at the carriage-window more " par- 
ticulars than the stereotyped " As well as can be expected " 
of the porter. 

" One of my sisters." 

"Tou have other sisters, then, than the Marchioness of 
Uppingham P " 

" Two, — ^nay, by Jove, three ! Emma, to whom you saw me 
speaking just now, was presented at the last drawing-room," 
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"Btrange tiiat I ahovld not have notioed her !— -I nsver saw 
a au)re piqiiant oounteDanoe ! " 

" One seldom notices the coontenfuioes of one's sisters," replied 
£hilip, oddly. 

"Does not oneP— -I ask for information, being an only 
ohild. It wonld, however, be difiicnlt to overlook that of Miss 
Askham!" 

" Emma's 9 " repeated his o(»ftpani<Mi, in an absent manner, — 
his i^ooghts still engrossed by Uppingham Honse. 

" By yonr leave. Miss Askiam's I "— ^persisted Hardynge, with 
a smile, "though proud to be called 'Bob' by any member of 
yoor angnst family, as the moon said to the snn, ' Sir 1 I know 
mydistanoe!'" 

Me knew it so well, appaientlv, as to be determined on its 
diminution. Beminiseences of the fair face he had discerned in 
Lady Askham's carriage so haunted his mind, that an irresistible 
attraction seemed to place Uppingham House in the direct road 
to every nlace he had to visit. Whatever Philip's engagements, 
Bob and nis phaeton were always at his disposal ; till at length, 
one afternoon, as they were traversing the drearv wilds of 
Portland Place, Hardjrnge reminded his friend of a long-stand- 
ing promise, to take him to Mansfield Street for the sight of a 
fine Gayp» which Philip had cited as the oompNanion to a 
landscape by the same master, adorning the dining-room at 

Impoeuble to refuse. But it was a great relief to Philip, to 
learn from the solemn butler, that my lord was gone to Down- 
ing Street^ and mv lady to Uppingham House. 

" The pictoxes, nowever, must be at home P " cried Bob, who 
flattered nimself he could discern the outline of a slender form 
behind the muslin curtains of the drawing-room ; a suspicion 
agreeably justified when, having followed Philip up stairs, they 
were welcomed bv a tall graceful girl, whom he recognised 
as his angel of the family coach, even previous to the slight 
introduetion vouchsafed by his fiiend of, ''Miss Askham— 
Mr. Hardynge." 

To his great surprise, however, her formal curtsey ui acknow- 
ledgment of her new acquaintance was followed by an equally 
fogmtl request that he would introduce his companion. 

'* His name maj be Askham, as you assure me," said she, 
with affected gravity ; " but believe me, he is a total stranger in 
this house ! " 

"lam sorry mv visits make so little impression, Em!" 
retorted Philip, in the same spirit. " It strikes me I have dined 
here occasionally since your return to town." 

" I hope you do not mean to impose the deaf and dumb 
yentieoian, who sat by papa at dinner on Thursday last, as the 

B 
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charming Mr. Askham, of whom I have heard such wondeirB, 
lately, from my cousin Helen, — and others," added she, in a 
significant tone. 

Philip cared little for the praise of his cousin Helen. The 
mysterious supplement piqued his curiosity. But he was not 
allowed to nursue his inquiries. Bob Hardynge was scarcely the 
man to be defrauded of his share of attention. 

By way of attracting towards himself one of the beaming looks 
at present monopolized b;^ her brother, he expressed a hope 
that Lady . Askham's yisit to Uppingham House was not 
occasioned by an unfayourable chimge in the state of the 
marchioness. 

" Do I look as though my sister were in danger? " said Emma, 
with precisely the sort of smile he hoped to ehcit. " Mamma is 
only gone to hold a cabinet council with Margaret and the head 
nurse, concerning the number of yards of Valenciennes indis- 
pensable to bring a baby's cap to the dimensions of a bishop's 
wig. I, of course, am not on the matronly committee. By 
the way, gentleman in the blue and buff, whom I cannot caU 
brother of mine, — are you aware that Margaret is trying to 
decoy Lord Uppingham from town, to spend the spring at the 
Manor P" 

" That she may not make her dibut in the dowdy character of 
a nurse P " 

" When did you ever know Marguet influenced by selfish, 
motives P" cried Miss Askham. "Mer object is simply to 
secure her husband from the mortification of witnessing the 
defeat of his party. She is distracted, poor soul, between her 
dread lest he should stay in London and expire under the slow 
fever of parliamentary debate ; or the oountiy be lost, for want 
of his protection!" 

" And she applies to my mother for advice in such a dilemma P" 
demanded PhiBp, with a sarcastic smile. 

" No ! — ^for comfort in her afflictions ! " was Miss Askham's 
reproving rejoinder. " No balm so healing to a woman's wounds 
as mother-love ; nor are we grown too &ie to be fond of each 
other, dear Philip, like certain great men of our acquaintance. 
The humdrum hearts of Edenboume are still ' open as day to 
melting charity ! ' And, by the way," continued she, warned by 
his overclouded face to cnange tne conversation, ''I have a 
present for you, which I had not courage to offer to the super- 
cilious gentleman who dined here on Thursday last." 

" A present ?" repeated her brother, adding an assurance 
of the pleasure he should feel in receiving any token of her 
affection. 

"il/y affection!" cried Miss Askham, '*minef The poor, 
stupid little Emma, on whom you used to cast sucl^ cp^temp« 
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toons glances at Eden Castle, when in disgrace six days in the 
week, with Miss Harrison^ for not knowing her tables P No, 
Philip ! the promised cccdeau is fiN>m one far dearer to you. So, 
at least, I presume, or she would not talk of you with an 
earnestness of enthusiasm more than rlyalling that of my cousin 
Helen." 

With all his apathy, inherent and acquired, Philip could not 
listen to this without emotion. He made no answer, howeyer, 
unwilling to risk the steadiness of his voice by pronouncing the 
name of Mrs. Saville. 

"Askham is a lucky fellow," observed Hardynge, a little 
puzzled by the discomposure of his friend. " Offerings are laid 
upon his shrine >£rom all ports of the kingdom. Like the sun, 
his smiles exercise their influence over a mousand dials. Had 
you seen him. Miss Askham, last night at Lady Grandison*s 
drum, eyen you, who do not appear a very partial judge, would 
hayepronounced him the most fayoured of his sex. ' 

"lie was at Lady Grandison's, then?" cried Emma, with a 
heightened colour. " The question was discussed at breakfast, 
between mamma a|id papa ; who, in the teeth of the Morning 
Tost, denied the possibiuty that a son of theirs should have 
caused the family name to be announced in the head-quarters of 
the enemy. 

" But your present, Emma ! " interrupted her brother, anxious 
lest she should betray to his companion the narrow bigotry of 
his parents. " Haye a little mercy on my patience." 

Miss Askham, who had already opened a little ebony desk 
standing on the table beside her, now carefully drew forth a 
small packet, enyeloped in silver paper. 

" If you could onI}r have seen her blush, when she intrusted 
it to mjT hands," — said she, placing it in those of her brother. 
And wlule Philip, with pretended unconcern, proceeded to open 
t^e mysterious packet, he could scarcely breathe under the 
agitation of findmg himself laid open, at such a crisis, to the 
cross-fljre of his companions. 

A moment afterwards, he was still further provoked by a 
peal of girlish laiighter from his giddy sister, produced by the 
air of consternation with which he surveyed his prize — a 
clumsy pocket-book of straw-work, evidently the first effort of a 
child. 

" Selina's own performance ! " cried Miss Askham, in expla- 
nation ; " dear, darling Selina ! the prettiest little creature in 
the world — ^and the truest-hearted. An unflinching advocate 
of yours, Philip. No one ventures to attack you in presence of 
Selina!" 

'* I am sorry any one should have attempted it, in presence of 
my sister!" was the bitter retort. 

b2 
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'< Woold yoa hare me do battle in your b^alfagidiist a whole 
ooantyP"--<H3ried Esutta, spoftively. ''However unbounded 
TOOT popiilarity in London, yon are no fAToaxite at Sden*- 

FhiHp shrugged hia shoulders, witii an air of ^ntemptuonii 
resigiation. 

''It IB painM to betray his failings before a friend, Kr. Har- 
dynge," resumed the gay giil s " but my brother has left bdiind 
him, at Bden Oastle, a reputation far ft9m chivalrous ! Our 
neighbourhood contains but three young ladies, not much silli^ 
or more dresome than young ladles in genend $ yet it Is on 
record that Mr. Philip Askham was never known to address to 
eif^er one civil word. As to his mental aooomplishments-^»-but 
what answer am I to send to Selina P "—-said wie, intermptiiig 
herself, on perceiving that angry clouds were gathering on l^e 
Iwow of Philip. 

" The eloquence of a boc of sugar-plums would surely foe the 
most acceptable reply,^' interoosed Hiodynge $ on whidi, Philip, 
apprehensive that Xaay Asknam might return, and wax wrotii 
on finding a stranger of Bob Hardynffo's appearance installed in 
the company of her unohaperoned daughter, suddenly alluded 
to the purport of their visit, whi^^ he proceeded to explain to 
his sister. 

" Since Mr. fiard^nge is fond of pictures,'* said riie, as they 
were goiog down stairs to visit the Guyp, " why not show him, 
first, the Ulaude in the bade drawing-room P" 

" Because it is not an origimd." 

" I will not try to convict you by my father's favourite argu- 
ment, that it ' mtist be an <»i^al because my uncle cave twi> 
ihousand pounds fi^r it, at Sir James ThomhiU's sale/ But 
original or not, it is a noble painting.'' 

Prepared at all risks to coindde in her opinion, Hardynge 
followed her into an adjoining room, contaimng several admi- 
rable works of art, dimly perceptible by the misty light of a 
February day in a narrow London street. 

" Claude, for a ducat ! " cried Hardynge, affectinff to examine 
with the eye of an artist the picture she pointed out (and he 
would probably have said the same of some group of animals by 
Snyders or Hondeks&ter). '^ There cannot be a doubt of its 
originality!" 

" De 1m oosas mas B9KVw, 
Lo mas segrura es dudar ! " 

sang Emma, with sprightiiy ^race,— not a little amused by the air 
of oonnoisseurship with which her visitor delivered his verdict. 

" In this confounded light, what matters the merit of a pic- 
tare P " cried Philip. " My father ought to remote <^se things 
to Eden Castle!" 



*« JU if aiqr eae had a light to hniy tibe %ltfi^mtmn of tite 

andent masten in his ooiinSy seat ! " retorted his sister. ** No, 

« no I iPapa caamot do hettor than immure the grim Tisagea of his 

ancestors, or snllen faces of his children* Sat paintings like 

these ahbiild remain within reaeh of the pttbho ! " 

*^ TkfA sentiment was noTer coxmed out of the Bandeets of the 
hoose of Askham! " obserred her brother, -amnsed in hi6 torn 
by her Tentoring to have opinions of her own. '* Bat oome 
al(Blg» Sobl Yoar phaeton-horses, not being coffnoioenM hke 
yourself, appear to be getting fidgetf ." 

Am they passed ihioagh the h^, Bobeort Hardynge took care 
not to remmd his companion that the objeet of his viisit was still 
imaccompliBhed,-^that they had seen nothing of the Cuyp; 
hoping, perhaps, to insure a pretext for a seeond yisit to the 
wdly mansion, containing among its valuable works of art a 
child of nature so much more valuable, aa the gay and graoionB 
j^mma. 

" lAciky dog that you are, Philip,'* oried he, as they drove 
from the door, " to possess such sisters and such pietores, and 
make ho boaat of them i In yoor phuse, I shotild dimb the old 
farcoaae horse at Charing Gross, and prodhum my good fortune 
by sound of trompetl What beauly,*— what animation,--*and 
mat an exquisite Olaude I " added he, aa if afraid of betoaying 
the whole measure of his enthusiasm. 

^ fimma seems to hanre ^rown up a lively girll " was the oool 
reply of his companion. *' Her diaposition resembles Percy's 
rraier than mine. So much the worse for her. A will-o'-the- 
wisp is not a more dangerous guide to a traveller than high 
spirits to a woman. Emma is just the girl to create a host of 
enemies." 

" And troops of friends ! " added Bob Hardynge, with spirit : 
'' open-hearted, dear-headed,-— what can j<m want more P '^ 
* " The feminine serenity of my elder sister ! Margaret is so 
sedate, so gentle, so attaching!" said Philips his thoughts 
levertuig to another person ; no sister of his^-^who was also 
gmtle, attaching, and sedate. 

*' Yea have seen more of Lady Uppingham, beeause netaer 
your own aae," pleaded Bob, resolved not to be seduced from 
the cause of ike hazel-eyed beauty. " But you often allude to 
the high spirits of your brother Percy ; and at Eton, he certainlr 
left the reputation of being the merriest dog in the upper sehooL 
Yet the moments you read me from his letters abound in dole- 
ful dumps.* 

" Perm's acooonts of himself are not always to be trusted," 
replied Philip. ** To suit his oonvenienoe, he goes into deep 
despair or a deep decline without soruide. When required tp 
live in England, nothing agreed with him but Prance. Now 
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that France is his home, English air has become vital to his 
health." 

" Askham's letters are framed, perhaps, to meet the eurveil' • 
lance of the French police." 

" More likely to meet the tf^rveillanee of Eden Castle. I 
wonld giye much for a little unrestrained intercourse with 
him," added Philip, with a sigh. " All I hear from other 
quarters is far irom satisfactory. Verdun is a terrible school; 
and Percy is said to be equally a victim to the allurements of 
rouffe et Tiovr, and red and white." 

" Why does not Lord IJppingham interfere to effect his 
exchange P " inquired Hardynge, more gravely. 

" "When the Tories were m power, his efforts were unavailing. 
What possible chance now ? " 

" But ^ou, Philip, have friends high in the confidence of the 
present administration; and a word from Mr. Fox to the 
Emperor would suffice ! " 

" Of course it would; but who could ask it of him, for my 
father's son P" 

" Your Mend's father to be sure ! " was the prompt rejoinder 
of Hardynge. " I will mention it to him directly ; and tne first 
time joxL come to Eske Hill, you can talk it over together." 

Philip made suitable acknowledgments ; though without much 
expectation of a favourable resmt. For some time past his 
assiduity at Eske Hill had insensibly relaxed ; the place was 
not what it had been. Since Sir James's accession to office, he 
had resided in town,— -in the isthmus of Bloomsbury, uniting 
the great continents of court and city ; a rusty grappling-iron 
between business and pleasure. It was only on Saturdays he 
now visited his rus in wrhe, to luxuriate in the two days' holiday 
of the official week. 

The spell of continuity was consequently broken ; the esta- 
blishment was disorganized ; and worse than the establishment, 
the society was out of joint. 

No greater mistake than to attribute a double charm to the 
recreations snatched in the intervals of a busy life. A school- 
boy alone is young enough to enjoy his vacation, with a vague 
conviction that it is morrowless. On the mind of Sir James, the 
weighty duties of a responsible post cast their shadows before, 
even while presiding over his convivial board. Topics once 
freely discussed there would have been out of place in presence 
of the law advisers of the Crown ; and diatribes regarded as an 
excellent joke by members of the opnosition had become sad 
earnest to government men. Often, wnen some literary guest, 
over whom the change of administration had exercised no 
positive influence, hassarded a fling at king and constitationi such 
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as aforetime would hare set the table in a roar, silence and con- 
sternation ensued. 

Eyen Bob Hardynge was coqscions of the change. Some 
weeks after his memorable visit to Mansfield Street, having per- 
suaded Philip to accompany him to Eske Hill to enjoy the first 
outburst of spring in the form of violets and jonquils, he could 
not repress his murmurs on their way back to town. 

" We are getting deadly lively here," said he, as they quitted 
his father's gate ; " as dull as other great people, — after-dinner 
debates, drowsy enough to drive even the House of Commons to 
its night-cap. Instei^ of squibs and crackers, we fire off only 
four-and-tweniy-pounders, — solemn as the minute-guns at a 
royal funeral. My father, so brilliant a few months ago, proses, 
as if eternally on the bench, with colons and semicolons, by 
Jove, in every sentence ! I am beginning to believe, Philip, that 
no public man obtains a bronze statue from posterity, unless, in 
his lifetime, he becomes a statue of lead ! " 

Philip Askham's unadvised rejoinder was not flattering. 

" Sir James is not at ease in his new habiliments," said he ; 
" the armholes are still tight, — the buckram of office is stiff." 

" Not stiffer for him than for his collea^es." 

" The transition from private to public life is greater, perhaps, 
to a lawyer." 

" "Why— what more public than a life spent in court? " cried 
Hardynge, eagerly. 

" A life spent at court!" was the cool rejoinder of Philip. 
" What difference, for instance, does it make to my brother-in- 
law, whether in or out of office P From his cradle to his coffin, 
his life is a life of representation ! " 

In spite of himself. Bob Hard3mge felt nettled. A few weeks 
before, and he would have retorted with playful frankness, " Is 
it because we are jsarvenus, then, that we are all bores P" But 
now, convinced that his admiration of Emma had not escaped 
the notice of her brother, he fancied that the disparity of con- 
dition between them was purposely pointed out. 

A moment afterwards, his suspicions received further confirm- 
ation. 

" Emma has written to bespeak iny influence with my father 
and mother," said he, " to obtain leave for her to accompany the 
Uppinghams to the North." 

" To Uppingham Manor P At this season of the year P " 

" Absurd, is it notP I suspect she wants to get out of the 
way of Middlemore ;. who has taken it into his empty head that, 
next to his learn and black retriever, Emma is the finest thing 
in creation." 

"The brute!" 
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** M J coium-geniuui, be pleftsed to r«me]nlier ; and enB daf , 

perhaps, to be my brother-in-law." 

*' you surely do not think Miss Aikham would aoeejit kirn P " 
eried Hardynfe, in dismay. 

" What girl <^ eighteen haa strength of mind to vefiise fiunrt- 
irood Castle and £50,000 a year P Besides, Middlemore, though 
no Solon, is the best-natured creature breathing. !Bimna ttoffx^ 
do whfkt she hked with him. In short, she has m^ consent to 
marry him; and I shall strongly oppose her desire to lea;re towtt 
with the TJpplnghams." 

" With all his professions of liberality, Askham is as high and 
mighty as the rest of his caste T'— -exclaimed Bob» When, half an 
hour afterwards, he quitted his companion, and proceeded to 
the discharge of his official duties. ** The indelible sign of the 
beast !" continued he, with a gesture of impatience, on recallinj^ 
to mind the ungraciousness exhibited by the Askhams towarcb 
his father, in the matter of Percy's exchange. 

For the services of Sir James had not omy been rejected^ but 
under circumstances to compromise his own character for con- 
sistency. Connected with Mr. Fox by the silken ties of priYBte' 
life as well as by the chain cable df political confraternity on 
learning the negotiations for the exchange of the earlof xar- 
mouih and other detenus of consideration. Sir Jam^s hlid no^ 
hesitated to request the insertion in the ministerial list of the 
name of the Honourable Percy Askham ; and having been tho 
companion of Fox's visit to Paris, on the peace of Amiens, and 
shared his introduction to the First Consul, by whom both Were 
received with signal distinction, the recommendati<m of Sir 
James Hardynge had been especially appended to the requeirt* 

All was in auspicious progress $ and Philip had the flSHsfilc- 
tion of conveving the welcome news to his father, and receiving 
the acknowledgments of Lord Askham in retiim* When,lol by 
the gossiping of Lord Askham's lady, the intelligence was im*< 
luckily conveyed to Uppingham House* 

The marquis, just then at the crisis of his party fever,«^-^ooa- 
founding Napoleon, Fox, and Sir James Hardynge in a common 
detestation, — ^treated the whole transaction as apolitical intriguOi. 

" A snare, my dear lord," med he to his father-in>law» " a 
palpable snare ! In this age of coalitions, a shrewd fellow^ like 
yonder republican special pleader, thinks to entrap you by an 
obligation. All he wants is to secure the j^tnre member for 
Edenboume." 

" If I thought so, I would instantly decline his interposition*'* 
cried Lord Askham. 

*' The whole thing is a cunning cabal," persisted Lord 
Uppingham. " These people have got hold of Hnlip, and hof^ 
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to ffet kold of ^o«. Atid jou would stand iprievouslf oomibitled 
mm our partT> by traffidungr with the Whi^s." 

'* Nothing nas yet been done," cried Lord Askham, sta^ered 
and conAised. " Philip xxnut acquaint his friends that I wish 
matters to stand as they are. Since such is the object of this 
Whig lawyer's interested officiousness, I care little whether he 
be affironted or not!" 

By Philip^ aocordiagfy, the ungracious tdsk of refusal was 
xeluetBBtly peifotmed. And though Sir James^ an e:tperieneed 
pufa^c man, had little difficulty in assigning the impertinent 
oaprice of Lord ABkham to the dictation of his arbitrary sco-in* 
law, Sobert Hardjnge, ^th the susceptibility of a dawning 
passion, chose to mht that the Askhams oouid not make up 
their minds to accept a &TOur from a family whose alliance and 
origin they despised. 

*' If a son or brother of mine were a detenu in the hands of 
the enemy/' mtmnured he, "methinks I should accept his 
libenrtaon at the daws of Beelzebub himself ! But from Beelxebub, 
people of the A^kham dass would rather accept it, than from a 
man like m¥ father, unconnected with their seif-seeking order." 

Little did Bob surmise, however, that at the moment he was 
indolgiiig in his philippic^ his noble colleague was giving utter- 
ance to itiveotiTes nearly as vehement against the ionj and 
ingratitude of his fhmily, in having declined the finendly 
interpositioii of Sir James. 

F<xr the fbrst thing that met Philip Askham's eye at his office, 
was a letter ih Percy's handwriting $ and inferring, from its 
being addressed to Somerset House, that it might contain matters 
too confidential to be intrusted to tiie rest of the family, he tore 
it epen with warmer interest than he had latterly bestowed on 
any thing bearing the post-mark of Yerdun. 

But though the sec^uel confirmed his conjectures, he would far 
nther have found lumself in the wrong. Percy had not only 
confidences to make, but services to demand ; appealing to the 
aid of his brother, as to that of a good Samaritan. For he " had 
fihllen among thieves." 

Not a sy&able of those flippant allusions to the dulness of 
home and denseness of his family circle, anticipated by Philip. 
No romancing— no rodomontade! For once, Percy was m 
earnest ; for once, Percy wrote to the point ;-^for the interests 
cS Self demanded sincerity ! 

" Adopt the best mode that cbnmmstances and your experienoo 
suggest,' wrote he, " of breaking to my father what, smooth it 
over as you will, must be a startling blow. Li this accursed 
l^e, pUy is our sole resource agaiast the heaviness of time. 
Our Hves are a burthen to us ; and the excitement of cards has 
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j^reserved more than one of my nnfortnnate fellow-prisoners 
trom cattinff his throat. Let my father inquire of Lord 
Tarmonth ^ho, having been so fortunate as to procure his 
exchange, will i^ordy be among you), whether we are not forced 
to have recourse to some such pungent interest, to lose sight of 
our wretched plight. 

" In short, my dear fellow, my usual ill-fortune has attended 
me ; and, as the devil would have it, I am f» for no less a sum 
than £16,000 1 for more than half of which, I have been com- 
pelled to give biUs at sight, and for the remainder, three months' 
acceptances. For these, my father must instantly provide. 
Not idone is my credit at stake, but that of my country. Were 
I in England, instead of exposing Lord Askham to inconvenience, 
and myself to his Jeremiads, Jews and post-obits would be the 
mark. Here, accommodation to such an amount is out of the 
question ; and I have, therefore, no means of suspending the 
domestic storm, the explosion of which I do not envy you. 

" Say what you can, and promise what you will for me to the 
old gentleman. Tell him I will join in mortgages to double the 
amount ; which would cover all ne has paid for me during the 
last three years. 

" Above all, Phil, write to me, if possible, by return of post ; 
and see that the first £8,000 is paid through Coutts's house to 
my credit at Perr^geaux's, or all is up with 

« Your affectionate Brother, 

" P. A." 

" Confound his cool selfishness!" — ^was the first ejaculation 
of Philip, after perusing the letter. " And trebly confound the 
obstinacy of Lord Uppingham in rejecting Sir James Hardyn^e's 
interference !" the second. To waste time, however, in fruitless 
recrimination, was weakness equal to their own. Something 
must be instantly done. 

But how, — ^where, — ^whenP The hardness of the times had 
curtailed a third of Lord Askham's income. Ill-paid rents and 
well-paid taxes left as small a floating capital at nis disposal as 
usuaUy ^aces the banker's book of a peer of the realm, whose 
family is large, and cerebral development moderate. There 
woula probably be as much difOlculty in producing at a moment's 
notice the alanning sum squanderea by Philip, as in negotiating 
an Austrian loan ! 

" How unlucky that the Uppinghams should have left town," 
cried he. " The marquis might have ^iven me useful advice ; 
and Margaret's good sense ana good feenng would have assisted 
me to place the matter before my father." 

A moment later, and he congratulated himself that the 
Uppinghams were out of the way. It would have annoyed him 
to expose the frantic rage of his father to a man so much the 
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master of his temper as his brother-in-law. Nor could he be 
certain that, when weary of abusing Percy's extravagance, Lord 
Askham might not turn upon him by whose injudicious advice 
he had been tempted to perpetuate the injurious exile of his 
son. 

" Not a soul in mj family to whom I can turn for counsel ! " 
cried he ; after passmg in review, like files of leaden soldiers, 
the heavy brigade of his noble relations. — " Not a being in 
whom I can confide I " 

Then, seizing his hat and gloves, in a fit of desperation, he 
left the business of the country to take care of itself ; and hopin? 
to find Lord Askham before he went out for the day, proceeded 
in blind haste to Mansfield Street. 



OHAPTEE VIIL 

Ye see yon birkie ca'd a lord, 

Wlia stratB and stares and a'Uiat, 
Thoag:h hundreds vorsbip at liis word. 

He's but a coof for a' that. 

Burns. 

As Philip had prognosticated, irom the regular habits of the 
family, before his father's door stood a ponderous family coach, 
bearing on all its panels the pompous emblazonments of the 
house of Askham; its broad-backed bean-fed horses, strong and 
heavy in proportion, dozed over by a portly body-coacmnan, 
whose gravity would have become the woolsack as well as his 
buUioned hammercloth. 

On the opposite side of the street, was stationed, what was 
then considered '' a clever turn out," — a light barouche with 
four greys, whose heads, the box being vacant, were held by 
natty grooms in the Middlemore livery ; towards whom glances 
were ever and anon directed from under the bushy eyebrows 
of the body-coachman, conveying as strong an impression of dis- 
gust as was compatible with a fiame as fieshy as Palstafifs, and 
a nature as jovial. 

Lord Middlemore was evidently paying his daily visit to his 
cousin Emma, wooing her, as Desdemona was courted by the 
Moor, with accounts of his hair-breadth 'scapes, in racing to 
Bedfont or Staines with his co-mates of the barouche club, his 
bets at the Fives Court, or milling-bouts with Molyneux or 
Cribb. 

For such fooling, Philip had just then no patience. But the 
urgenoy of the case determined him, at all events, to enter the 
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houie ; and, if fmaible to obtain a prirate audienoo of Ii«r4 
Ajlcham, oommiuiicate his painftil intelligenee by a letter, wbieh 
be could indite in bis lordship's stndy. 

The first objeot, boweyer, that slarack bim on enteriiig tbe 
sanctum sanctorum, was bis father - ensconced in bis librazy- 
cbair, with a JBtenoh dictionarj in one band, and in tbe other 
a copy of the Emperor's recent speech to tbe legislative boc^; 
trying to make out, as well as bis preparatory-school proficieaej 
in tbe language of tbe *' Corsican adyenturer" would allow^ 1& 
exaet temper^mre of bis imperial msjeaty's intentions towards 
Great Britain. 

On tbe entrance of Pbiliptbe attempted to explain what be 
bad been yainly trying to understand, for between bis desire 
for a Whig peace, that his son might be rescued from the bands 
of the Philistines, and bis delights in tbe Tory war of extermi- 
nation, by which Europe might be rescued from the clutches of 
Napoleon, be was completely puzzled. 

To wait for the lucidation of bis lordship's intellects, was 
impossible. In a few wotds, therefore, Philip 6n>lained tbe 
purport of his yisit ; satisfied that words, on bis lordship's part, 
would be no longer wanting. 

Still, he was not prepared for the torrents of indignation that 
burst forth, after learmng the misdoings of his son. 

Lord Askham protested, with frantic violence, that, already 
embarrassed by Percy's extravagance, this new demand WM a 
fiat of ruin ; and not content with announcing it to f hi^x 
rushed up to the drawing-room into the midst of bis assemble!! 
familvt and repeated in hoarse and struggling aooents all be bad 
learnt and all he bad been saving* 

Begardless of voung Middlemore's presence, lie danoua^ 
Percy as lost to ail sense of decency ; as a aooundrel, a ppend* 
thrift, a gambler! — "Percy was bringing nis lamily to tbe 
workhouse ! Percy was taking tbe bread out oi tbe mouths of lp9 
brothers and sisters." 

Scared by bis uncle's vituperations, Lord Middlemore aluiik 
sheepishly away. But even when left alone agam witb Pbilipi 
tbe exasperated man could not be persuaded to turn bis thoughts 
to remedial measures. Satisfied that Percy's vicious propen- 
sities would reduce bim sooner or later to beggary, be otiose to 
fancy himself ruined at once. " H^ bad no longer a guinea in 
tbe world. They were all paupers 1 " 

Totally ignorant of the state of the family affairs, Philip 
began to fear that his father's denunciations might be only too 
well founded. When be talked of timber. Lord Askham made 
it clear that witb thousands of acres of woodlands, be bad not a 
tree to cut down ; and when be spoke of mortgages, it was ex- 
pbdned that Percy's co-operation could not be warded unless o^ 
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Hw root. As a last reiource, he saggested the name of his 
wealthy brotiher-in-law. 

'' Bather than that Percj should be thrown into prison, mi^ht 
net temporaiy aid be obtiBdned from the marquis, on seouritr 
raiid between peer and peer, or father and son, though insum- 
oaent for bankers ?" 

It needed but this hint to renew the paroxysms of Lord 
Aikham ! The name of Lord Uppingham suggested that, but for 
him, Percy might be now at liberty ! I^ext to Percy, therefore, 
the rreatest enemy Lord Askham possessed at that moment was 
the Marquis of Uppingham. 

To brine him to listmi to reason was like preaching modera- 
tionto "the vexed Bermoothes ! '' So profhsely and publicly 
had Lord Askham attributed to his absent son ereir Christian 
mce and manly virtue likely to make a martyr or the young 
detenu in the eyes of the king and his mimsters, that it seemed 
a relief to his conscience, as well as to his temper, to proclaim 
the truth. Philip was beginning to apprehend that, in default 
of other auditors, the old butler and housekeeper mi^ht be rung 
for to learn ihe real character of the heir of their master's 
house, when Emma, who had quitted the room half an hour 
before with her mother, to commune over the family misfortune 
in tiieir chamber, suddenlv reappeared on the threshold, holding 
an open letter in her hand. 

The sight of letters was becoming sickening to Philip. But 
with the one in question, it would have been hypercritical to 
find fiuilt ; though the writing was bad, the spelling worse, and 
tiie style more than indifferent. 

''A noble fellow, — a most generous offer T' cried he, after 
ranning over the eontents. 

Then, peroeiving that Lord Askham was unequal to the task 
of decipherment, he explained in terms somewhat more succinct 
than those of the writer, that Lord Middlemore had inclosed an 
order upon Baring for the sum in demand; entreating that 
Bmma would " persuade her father to make use of a balance 
lying idle in his banker's hands." 

It was as natural for Plnlip to hope, as for Emma to fear, 
that the offer would be thankfullv accepted, and all difficulty at 
an end. But thev were mistaken. Lord Askham was not 
going to be cheatea in that wav out of his privilege of being the 
most unfortunate of men and ill-used of fathers. After profiting 
hy his nephew's assistance, what right would he have to weary 
his family hj perpetual murmurs, to harass them by his econo- 
mies, to revile the interference of Lord IJppin^haia F No !— - 
he ehose to be a victim to his heart's content. lAke Jaffier, " he 
was in love, and pleased with ruin ! " 

Bmma was r^uested^ therefore, to inform Lord Middlemore 
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tliat her father intended "to trust to his own reBonrces ;" and 
in the overflowing of her joy at not beings forced to incur so 
great an obligation towards one she liked as a kinsman, but 
would have despised as a companion for life, she prepared her- 
self to clothe the intelligence in somewhat more gracious tenns 
than were dictated by Lord Askham. Her warm heart was 
really touched by the good-nature and generosity with which 
her coaching cousin had hurried off to pmce his fortune at her 
disposal. 

"Jti node cansiliiiml" thought Philip. "To-morrow may 
bring forward better fruit. Communicate with my brother by 
this day's post, I cannot; and the suspense will afford him 
a usefiQ lesson. But by the morning my father will have 
stormed himself into a calm, and be prepared for rational ex- 
postulation." 

The morrow, however, brought only a transition &om rage to 
sullenness. 

" All was over for him," Lord Askham said, " in this world. 
His la¥ryers assured him nothing could be done towards raising 
money by mortgage, in the absence of the heir in tail ; and his 
balance at his bankers did not amount to a quarter of the sum 
demanded with such cool audacity by Percy.* 

" My brother must prepare, then, for the worst," muttered 
Philip, after a dismal pause. "There is nothing further to be 
done." 

" Who told you there was nothing more to be done ?" — cried 
Lord Askham, with rekindling anger. "Of course there is 
something to be done, — ^however humiliating, — ^however vexa- 
tious. We must discharge the greater portion of our estab- 
lishment. We must resign the luxuries, not to say comforts, of 
life. We must live, in short, like beggars, in order that this 
ungrateful profligate may be supported in his career of vice ! " 

"But even all these sacrifices, my lord," pleaded Philip, 
" will require time for their fructification. And before you are 
able to lay by the sum indispensable to the security of my 
brother " 

" Well, surP" interrupted Lord Askham, wondering to what 
further insult was about to be exposed the most injured parent 
since the days of Lear. 

"I observed, my lord, that before you could provide the 
money, some years must elapse." 

"You suppose me, then, utterly devoid of £nends or re- 
sources P" — exclaimed Lord Askham, livid with rage. "No, 
sir, the first moiety of the enormous sum sc^uandered by your 
unprincipled brother has already been remitted to Messieurs 
Perr^gaux. I have made an arrangement with Coutts. On my 
note of hand, the money, was instantly adToaoed," 
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Philip was unable to repress a cry of joy. He soon found he 
had done amiss, 

*' What are you so glad of P — ^Is it a matter for rejoicing, that 
I am to be driren out of town at this season of the year ; at a 
time so momentous to the interests of the country, and the 
prospects of your sister P" 

" Surely it would be as easy to effect such reductions in your 
establishment as you consider indispensable, in London as in 
the country P " remonstrated Philip, m* a respectful tone. 

" No, sir ; it is neither so easy nor so palatable," retorted his 
father. "Do not deny me the poor comfort of burying the 
disgraces of my family in a spot where I am entitlea to sym- 
pa&y. At Eden CasUe, I may at least seclude myself from the 
sli^ts of the world." 

Philip offered no further opposition. In Lord Askham's 
present frame of feeling, he was capable, if detained in town, of 
haranguing Boodle's day afber day, on the misdemeanours of his 
son and msorder of his finances ; or even memorializing the 
Treasury, or petitioning Parliament, concerning; the demoraliza- 
tion of loyal British subjects, by the contagion and example 
imbibed during their detention in Prance. Better that he should 
proceed to Eden Castle. 

All was speedily arranged. The family might quit town, as 
for the Easter holidays ; and forbear to return. I^o surprise 
would be excited. Lord Aslrham had no public part in pohtics ; 
and his priyate position was too insignificant to render his 
comings or goings of much importance. 

"As re^urds my nephew Middlemore," obseryed Lady Ask- 
ham, confidentially to her son, on the eye of the journey, " as 
one of the family, he of course can yisit Edenboume, as easily 
as Mansfield Street ; and 1 haye inyited my sister and Helen 
to spend Easter-week with us, to giye a colouring to his 
yisit. Depend on it, Philip, we shall soon haye him at Eden 
Castle." 

As this expectation afforded balm to her maternal wounds, 
Philip refirained from entreating she would depend upon the 
contrary. For already Emma had deputed him, as plenipoten- 
tiary and intermediary general of the family, to explain to her 
cousin the impossibihty of requiting his generous seryices by 
other than cousinly regard. I^or had Pmlip's remonstrances 
ayailed more against her determination to refuse his hand, than 
they had done against Margaret's accentance of Lord Upping- 
ham's. It was clear he was not intended oy Proyidence to become 
conscience-keeper to his sisters. 

" Since ^ou are so bent on haying Hurstwood Castle in the 
family," said Emma, after listening patiently to his arguments, 
" persuade my cousin to wait a year or two for Susan. Susan 
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win be jiit6 tiie wife far lum. Stisaa Las the eiime tafites, th9 
same warm-hearted blunder-headed generositf. Sasan oulf 
rides and ontnmB the bravest of her bsdthers ; and whenevtf 
Miss Harrison ean be got out of tiie way at Eden Castle, wm 
catch the wildest foal in the t>ark, and witch the deer and 
the nursery-maids by her noble ponyship. At some future 
time, Susan will mount the box with poor jlCiddlemore, and be 
tha&kfoL" 

"And Emtna might, even now, bring him dow^ ftom it, and 
be happy ! *' retorted Philip. 

*' On the contrary, were 1 fated to bec(»ne his wife (which not 
the worst possible behaviour of all my brothers imited shall 
effect !) I would have him nailed to his barouche-seat for the 
remainder of his days. iN'ever should I wish to see him other- 
wise than with the reina in his hands.'* 

" In short. Miss Emma Askham, like Miss Lydia Languish, 
pleads guilty to the Boit impeachment of choosing to marry for 
love!*' 

" Why not add, as your Mend Mr. Hardynge did the other 
day, ih&t first love is the convulsion incident on our sepond 
teethin|r9 Can you devise no striking epigram on the fblly of 
preferrmg a crust of bread and liberty to Hurstwood and the 
society of a man as eompanionable as the mastiff in his court- 
yard P" 

Miss Askham paused ; but as her brother made no rejoinder, 
she resumed her explanations. 

" I could never love poor Middlemore otherwise than as a 
eousin,'* said she. '*It is consequently out of my power to 
become his wifs.*' 

Philip Askham seemed to think so too. In a huriried, absent 
manner, he promised to deliver her message to her cousin, and 
keep his rejection a secret from her parents, so as to spare her 
their fruitless remonstrances ; and away he went, to indite his 
letter of congratulation to Percy. 

Less lax of counsel than his friend Hardynge, he judged it 
unnecessary to apprise kim of all that had occurred. Verdun 
was a topic he scrupulously avoided at Eske Hill ; and there was 
nothing more extraordinarv to be accounted for in the untimely 
visit of Lord and Lady Askham to Eden Castle, than in the pre- 
vious departure of the Uppinghams for the Manor. 

Still the consciousness of disingenuousness imparted some 
embarrassment to his air, when announcing that they had left 
town. 

" Leave town in March P — ^Leave town before Easter P — ^Leave 
town, with a hundred yleaMSSit fBtes in prospect P'* was all the 
dkappointed lover found to say in reply; and when Philip, 
I question witibi Arankness, changed colour 
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and looked nnoomfortable, Bob Hardyiige felt as convinced that 
Lord Askham had withdrawn his family from London to secure 
himself against an impertinent proposal, as Philip that the letter 
of advice which he had that morning despatched to his brother 
would be laid aside unread till a more convenient season ; or, 
like other vexations questions, adjourned sine die. 

Thenceforward, there were two despairing Thyrsises, instead 
of one, to deface the government blotting-paper with initials, in 
his Majesty's public offices at Somerset House ; and as it was 
just then the fate of Eobert Hardynge to flesh the maiden 
sword of his eloquence in the debate on the Order in Council 
for the detention o^ the Prussian ships, it is more than probable 
that the waspish tone of his speech (which elicited the compli- 
ment of an ironical cheer from Canning), was indebted for some 
portion of its gall to an abhorrence of Tory noblemen, thrown 
mto the system. 

The progress of the Askhams into the country was much lis 
if following a hearse escutcheoned with their hereditary embla- 
zonments. His lordship sat "nursing his wrath to keep it 
warm." His lady, who was in the habit of taking her tribula- 
tions cold, or at l^ast with the chill off, . remained silent as a 
mute. And between her father's bursts of exasperation, and 
her mother's frig[id taciturnity, Emma had a pleasant time 
of it. ^Already, like her brother before her, she was looking 
forward to the kindly warmth of Eastfield, as the solace of her 
cares ! 

Edenboume, on the other hand, was more puzzled than ever 
what sort of a face to put on in welcoming its lawful authorities ! 
However cautiously great people may seal their letters or close 
their doors, their secrets ttre sure to transpire ; and the losses at 
play of Mr. Askham, magnified of course from fifteen thousand 
pounds to thirty, forty, and in remote parishes to fifty, engrossed 
the attention of the neighbourhood. The family were said to be 
ruined, — ^the borough was whispered to be in the market. Lady 
Askham was about to lay down her carriage ; and his lordship 
to apply for the poor nobleman's pension. 

Still, as the intelligence was at present marked private and 
confidential, it was decided in committee by the Gwatkins, 
Hackets, and Simprems, that no allusion should be made to the 
subject, till it pleased Eden Castle to solicit their sympathy. 

£ut Lord Askham, who, so far from intending to keep his 
sorrows to himself, was prepared to exhibit his wounds in the 
market-place, and, like Cforiolanus, 

Show the uuachiiii: scan which he should hide,— 

as proud of them as the beggar of his blindness, soon pro- 
claimed his parental disappointments, and gave the signal to 



the Edenboume orchestra for an oyertore in a minor key and 
fiye flats. 

Among those who expressed least on the occasion, perhaps 
because of all the neigh oourhood alone really interested in the 
welfare of the family, was Mrs. Saville. Her ladylike nature 
would have recoiled from such yociferous condolences as those 
of Mrs. Gwatkin or Simprems. But she shuddered at the idea 
of parents, arrived at the age of the Askhams, bein^ reduced to 
personal privations by the misconduct of their cmldren ; and 
was equally shocked tiiat persons of their rank and education 
had not the decency to keep it to themselves. 

That her charmmg young friend at the Castle should have 
been curtailed of her Lon£>n pleasures was also a subject of 
regret. But the worst grievance of all was the fact announced 
by Emma at their first meeting, that Philip was now an estab- 
lished man-about-town. 

" Philip has brought himself to consider Eden Castle ' the 
baseless fabric of a vision,' " said the gay girl. " I shall be 
surprised if we see him here again, within the next ten years. 
I doubt, indeed, whether his chaperon. Lady Grandison, allows 
him to extend his absences from London further than Eulham !" 

Pleasant intelligence, for a woman to whom the prospect of his 
return had been as a far-off beacon of hope. 

Long blind to the nature of her sentiments towards. Philip, 
and enlightened at last only by the void created in her heart by 
the loss of his society, she had never attempted to deceive her- 
self again. 

Few struggles, perhaps, are more painful than the first per- 
ception of inconstancy to the memory of the dead. When 
faithless to the living, excuses are usually to be found in their 
own conduct. We are always entitled to say (as the song does), 

So altered are thy face and mind, 
Twere peijiuy to love thee now I 

But there is no such- pretext concerning the holy memories 
consecrated by the stillness of the tomb. The change is in our 
infirmity of nature. We have violated a solemn pledge. We 
have transferred to flesh and blood the tenderness sacred to a 
shade I 

Such were the compunctions of Evelyn Saville, on first ascer- 
taining that the young man whose visits she had fancied herself 
bearing with, for the sake of diversion for her children, had 
become an object of affection scarcely secondary to themselves. 
But as Philip was eone, — gone for an indefinite period, — gone, 
perhaps, never to return, — sne did not refuse herself the solace 
of reverie, that most &tal among tiie intoxications of the human 
heart. 
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She had accepted the olive-branch soon afterwards extended 
to her by the iikhams, ovlj to obtain intelligence of his pro- 
ceedings. There was possibly some |)ortrait of him at Mden 
Castle, — some childish sketch, that might serve to recall his 
altered looks. Or he might have left behind him a favourite 
dog ; or, at all events, there was the room he had inhabited, 
containing his books, his ^n, his inkstand. He had too often 
described it to her during me eight months of their intimacy, to 
leave her ignorant of a single detail. 

The resiHt gratified her expectations. In Emma Askham she 
found a joyous, open-hearted girl, eager to for^tal her inquiries ; 
and even Lord and Lady Askham, to whose acquaintance she 
had looked with dread as the arbiters of Philip s destinies, by 
whose asperities his early life was made so cheerless, had too 
much tact not to discern the distinction of Mrs. Savi lie's air, 
and welcome so agreeable an acquaintance to their circle. 

She had no reason to repent the reluctance she had overcome, 
or to repent her introduction at Eden Castle. Yet in satisfying 
herself concerning the health and happiness of Philip, she had 
completed the destruction of her own. 

Prom the unguarded pleasantries of a lively girl like Emma, 
it was easy to ascertain the misconceptions to which her myste- 
rioOB seclusion had given rise. The strangeness of Philip's 
deportment towards her, under the interdictions imposed by his 
father, was now explained. But from the elucidation arose a 
dilemma more perplexing than all the rest. Had the attachment 
imputed to him by his family really existed ; and was his present 
estrangement the result of the peremptory prohibitions of Lord 
Askham P 



CHAPTEE rX. 

Does any here know me? This is not Lear 1 Does Lear walk thus ? speak thus? 
Where are his eyes ? Either his notions weaken, or his disoemings are lethargied. 

Shaks:psabb. 

Among the mental delusions of our self-sufficient little island, 
untirable in hymning paeans in its national honour as though paid 
to be its own poet laureate, is our conviction that the English are 
the most hospitable people in the world. 

Now we may have been hospitable in the days when we had 
only hips, haws, and acorns, to set before our guests, and wolf- 
skms for their wedding garments ; for our wattled cabins pos- 
sessed no door for the exclusion of strangers. But the moment 
the Anglo-Saxon became a cooking animal, and, above all, &om 
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the moment the patrician Englishman became a French cooking 
animal, and knockers and street-doors intervened between 
private life and pnblic, our warmth of hospitality was frozen. 

We are mighfy givers of feasts : our banguets are savoury to 
the palate and ponderous to the mahogany, nut wo give dinners 
to our friends as dismissal to our servants, at a month's warn- 
ing ; and at Christmas time, or throughout the hunting season, 
fill our best beds with guests, and our steward's room with a 
crowd of menials. 

But as regards the genial spirit of hospitality, we are naught. 
Our flesh-pots ^nmer only for those who are ready with an 
equivalent ; and even tkev must feed at our own time, and the 
suggestion of our good pleasure, or seek elsewhere for entertain- 
ment ! 

Let a guest but keep dinner waiting half an hour, and he will 
see ! How much more, if he pretend to claim a meal, when our 
ostentations are laid on the shelf! We ofier him turtle and 
venison in due season ; but let him ask a slice of mutton at his 
need ! While affecting an openness of hospitality worthy the 
tents of Arabia, we erase from our list of friends a man capable 
of requestiog a crust of bread and glass of Madeira when 
luncheon time is past. 

The Askhams, for instance, accounted hospitality among their 
hereditary virtues, from seeing, in the country, the hundred- 
weights of beef and pudding crammed into their poor on state 
occasions, advertised in their county paper ; and in London their 
weekly hecatombs, in repayment of the daily hecatombs offered 
to themselves, recorded m the Morning Post 

Though there was no more of the virtue that shares its bread 
and salt with a fellow-traveller in the desert in their frigid 
hearts, than in the catacombs of a metropolitan cemetery, they 
felt legitimately entitled, under their recent misfortune, to the 
sympathy of Hexham Hall and Edenboume Lodge, by the 
nachbarrecht of mutual hospitality ; and Lady Askham, who 
had &o long repudiated Mrs. Saville, and who, even now, would 
have less resented the entrance of a burglar through one of the 
windows of Eden Castle than that of the gentle widow, uninvited, 
through the door, assumed the privilege, whenever she drove to 
Edenboume, of bestowing her tediousness upon Eastfield, if she 
failed in securing, at the rectory, ears for her querimonious dis< 
content. 

Never had her ladyship felt so in want of an auditory. Spring 
in the country was foreign to her habits : no family connections, 
now, to fill the castle with repetitions of her own mediocre 
feelings and features, a thousandfold repealed. Even Lady 
Middlemore played her false: Eden Castle being too remote 
from town to justify a mere Easter visit to a family whose eldest 
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BOH was beyond the reack of Helen's speculationa ; and Lady 
Askham would have been often destitute of a victim on whom to 
Tent her pride in the increasing beauty of Uppingham Manor 
and the infant earl, but for the humble latch-gate among the 
cliffs of the Eden. 

There were others at the castle, however, to whom it afforded 
a still more valuable resource. Thoughtless as she appeared, 
Emma Askham was keenly alive to the influence exercised over 
the health of her father by his recent vexations. 

Prolonged excitement was wearing the life-springs of a frame 
rodced during the first fortjr years of its existence by the 
monotonous ease of an unincidental Hfe. His looks were be- 
coming haggard, his articulation imperfect. When harassed by 
the details of domestic economy, which his exaggerated zeal for 
retrenchment brought down on his head, he was often painfully 
incoherent. 

Unwilling to alarm her mother, Emma pointed out the change 
to Miss Harrison ; but the governess had not an idea beyond 
her grammars and lexicons. She next addressed herself to the 
tutor, who was too much startled at being spoken to by one of 
the young ladies, to afford a rational answer. At length, she 
pretended indisposition (after the example of Percy) to obtain 
an interview with Simprems ; who, after listening to her details 
of Lord Askham's symptoms, assured her no other remedy was 
needful but to amuse liis lordship's mind by cheerful companion- 
ahip, and invigorate his frame by daily exercise. 

From that day Emma devoted herself so pertinaciously to his 
amusement, that Lord Askham found it impossible to throw 
her off. 

Affecting to have imbibed the tastes of her sister Susan, she 
became the daily companion of his ride, or persuaded him to 
drive her in the pony-cnaise to Edenboume. She even permitted 
herself to practise on his vanity, to secure the benefit of a visit 
to Eastfield, by reminding him what a blessing it must be to a 
well-bred woman like Mrs. Saville, to be relieved by Ms society 
from tiie burthen of that old man of the sea. Sir Erasmus. 

It was not to gratify her own inclinations, Emma Askham 
condescended to these manoeuvres. But she knew that, at East- 
field, the weaknesses of her parents were safe from condem- 
nation ; that the absurd confidences of Lord Askham would not 
be sneered at as at Hexham Hall, or repeated from house to 
house as by the gossiping Simprems. Mrs. Saville listened so 
mildly to his frantic ebullitions of rage, on the failure of Lord 
Lauderdale's mission ; Mrs. Saville consoled him so humanely 
when the brilliant d6lnU of young Hardvn^e in parliament 
reminded him that, for a year to come, his mmily borough must 
remain a monosyllable. And though Emma knew, as well as if 
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it had been told her, that this exercise of nei^hbotirlj charitj 
was ample repaid bj hearing; in return, that Philip was well and 
happy, — a guest at Carlton House, or a cheerer in the gallery of 
the House of Commons,— she was not the less thankful for the 
benefit conferred. \Eyen little Selina was beginning to look' 
forward to their daily visits as she had formerly done to those of 
her dear Philip. 

Lady Askham took little heed of their growing intimacy. 
The change produced in her husband's character by the vicissi- 
tudes of the last four years had produced in its turn tacit 
estrangement between them. His violence alarmed her; his 
peevishness wearied ; and the recent reduction of her establish- 
ment, moreover, had thrown a thousand interests into her 
jurisdiction, more than were dreamed of in her want of philo- 
sophy. She now knew to a guinea the value, per head, of 
laundry-maids, and cost, per dozen, of grooms ; and what was 
worse, could appreciate the surliness of a second table curtailed 
of its wine, and the discontents of a nursery docked of its double 
ale. Even Miss Harrison had something to complain of on the 
score of abridged wax-lights. 

No wonder that a woman accustomed for five-and-forty years 
to roll through life in an easy-chair, moving on golden castors, 
should become deadened in perception, by Qiese petty persecu- 
tions, to the infirmities of her liege lord and the filial aevotion 
of his daughter. 

On the other hand, the greatest, annoyance experienced by 
poor Emma in the discharge of her duties, arose from the unjust 
revilings of Lord Askham against the fickleness of his nephew. 

" He had expected better things of Middlemore. Midalemore 
had shown, in the first instance, so mhch heart ; Middlemore 
was not an ordinary youn^ man. He might not have taken 
honours in Cambridge, like his cousin Heniy; he was not 
qualified to figure among authors and actors, like his cousin 
Philip : but at all events, he had avoided the example of his 
cousin Percy ; " from all which, by some strange process of logic. 
Lord Askham seemed to infer that it was his duty to have 
ofiered his hand to his cousin Emma. 

Scarcely fair, perhaps, on the part of Miss Askham, to leave 
him thus disposed against his nephew. But it required some 
magnanimity to transfer to herself the blame now vented on 
her cousin; and there would come a time hereafter for the 
vindication of Lord Middlemore. Meanwhile, it was an act of 
chaHtyto Percy, as well as to herself and Philip, to enlist 
another whipping-boy for Eden Castle. 

We were wrong, however, to call this Miss Askham's " worst" 
annoyance. A far worse " worst " was it to hear Lord Askham 
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ennmerate to Mn. SaviHe, among hia family tribulations, the 
political opinions of Philip. 

" Philip considers himself ill used, I am told," said he, '' that 
I do not bring him into parliament ; as if, with his views, he 
could ever represent a borough of mine. My son-in-law. Lord 
Uppingham, cannot speak of him with patience ; and looks upon 
him as a contemptible turn-coat ! " 

" A turn-coat, dear papa P " interrupted Emma. " Surely the 
utmost he can be accused of, is having failed to assume the 
hereditary livery of the familjr P " 

"The fact is," resumed ms lordship, turning towards Mrs. 
Saville, as though Emma were unwortihiy to be argued with, 
" PhUip was too cautious to embark in a sinking vessel. He 
foresaw that^ with the death of Mr. Pitt, the good cause must 
founder; and took care to keep his head above water. The 
moment he quitted m^ roof, ana was able to disnense with my 
protection, he allied mmself with the abettors or the Corsican 
adventurer, by whose monstrous violation of the rights of 
nations his unfortunate brother has been exposed to the seduc- 
tions of a sink of iniquity like Verdun ! " 

" I understood," insinuated Mrs. Saville, " that, by his interest 
with the present government, overtures had been made for the 
release or exchange of Mr. Askham ! " 

" Without my sanction, Madam. I am not like Philip!" 
cried Lord Askham, impetuously. " J do not incur obligations 
without considering the consequences they entail ! The people 
by whose intervention my son's release was to have been effected 
are a set of intriguing upstarts, by whose insidious manoBuvres 
Philip was seduced from tne partf to which he naturally belongs. 
Their house, the resort of nddlers and buffoons, has perverted 
his principles, and weakened his understanding. Among these 
Hardjnges, he is flattered and fawned upon, till he believes 
himself something and somebody ; whereas the true object of 
their servility is to link themselves with his family, as a step- 
ping-Btone to their entrance into society." 

" Mrs. I^aville will scarcely infer from such a picture, dear 
papa, " said Enmia, " that Sir James Hardynge is a man of 
eminance, fortune, and education ; about to take his seat in the 
House of Peers, and abready of the Privy Council !" 

"And what thenP" — angrily interrupted Lord Askham. 
" This sort of professional advancement, by thrusting a man out 
of his sphere, mduces him to cling, without decency or ceremony, 
to every object above his level, in order to secure a footing I 
Sir James Hardynge, or Lord Hardynge, or Lord Eske Hill, or 
Lord Nisi Prius, or by whatever name this new law lord is to be 
called, would be glad enough* to grapple his insigniffcance to the 
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consequence of Lord Askham of JBden Castle, or the Marquis of 
Uppingham of tTppingham Manor ! " 

" Was not tne son of Sir James a schoolfellow of Mr. 
Askham's P " inquired Mrs. Saville hoping to give time for his 
lordship to recover his breath, and Emma ner self-possession. 

" Of coiLrse he was ! Sir James is just the ambitious man to 
send his son to Eton, with the hope of improving his con- 
nections." 

" My brothers were not senj to Eton to improve their con- 
nections," said Emma, gathering courage. *' Why ascribe such 
an object to the Sardynges P" 

" because their motives are self-evideni/! Who and what is 
this Sir James Hardynge, I should like to know P "-^ 

" One of the ablest men in the kingdom, if the judgment of 
our gracious sovereign is to be trusted : since he has been twice 
selected for an office of the highest honour and resfonsibility ! " 
argued Emma, in a firmer voice. 

" But by whom, pray P By the Whigs ; who would select a 
chimney-sweep to carry out their treasonable policf , if it served 
their ends. Sir James Hardynge is not the only ntan they have 
advanced, who has risen from the dregs of the people !" 

" Surely the papers, in noticing Sir James's preferment, 
stated him to be the son of a respectable clergyman F" inquired 
Mrs. Saville. 

" No doubt, the Whig papers take care of his iaterests I " re- 
torted Lord Askham. " It was to be expected. It is part of 
their system. Defeated in their hopes of revolutionising the 
country, their surest way to vilify and destroy the aristocracy, 
is by introducing into the order such people as Qiese Hardjnges ; 
who, a few years after their elevation to the peerage. Till be 
confounded W the vulgar with the ancient nobiliw of the 
realm!" 

Lord Askham, whose Irish barony was a bribe of the ^ew- 
castle ministry to his grand uncle, about the middle of th» last 
century, assumed, as he spoke, an air of as much imj^ortaice as 
though all Magna Charta were breathing from his nostrils ! 

" If Philip can be believed," said Emma, shocked bj hia 
vehemence, " some portion of the aristocracy pays its comt to 
them ! My brother has met at their table many of the nost 
distinguished members of our great Whig families,— the Diikes 
of Burlington, Wobum, Bulstrode." 

"Of course!" — cried her father. "For party purpoies, 
people wiU go anywhere, or any lengths." 

** You a<unit then, at least, dear papa, that Sir James U a * 
man of influence in his partyP" 

" So was Wilkes — ^so is JBCome Tooke ! But enough of this. 
Do not let me suppose, Emma, that the excellent education you 
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luire reccired has been so thrown away as to adnui of your con- 
tracting the vile opinions of your brother ! Sad enouffh that 
two of my sons should have disgraced me. Let me not nave to 
blush for my daughters !" 

Emma was, however, more alarmed than gratified, when, a 
week after tiiis stormy conversation. Lord AsKham fell fiercely 
on poor Simprems, for giving utterance to a faint echo of his 
sentiments. It was a very mild dose of Toryism : one grain of 
Askham, to twenty of Simprems ; made up with quantum suff". 
of bread-crumb, t. e. the twaddle of a country apothecarv m 
daily attendance on a valetudinarian peer. Yet Lord Askham 
asked him ** What he meant by such illiberality P Whether, in 
a great country like England, merit ought not to make its way P 
Whether Mr. Pitt had not conferred peerages on individuals of 
meaner origia than those included in the recent creation ! " 

Uncertain whether this strange inconsistency arose from 
mental infirmity, or disj^st at the presumption of the pill-driver 
in administering his opmions as well as his senna at Eden Castle, 
she adhered to her (|ptermination of abstaining for the future 
from the discussion of any subject at Eastfield likely to ruffle 
the temper of her father, 

Ever^ day, the arrival of the newspapers sufficed to re-agitate 
his feehngs. Lord Askham's stake in the event of the pacifica- 
tory negociations pending between England and France, was, in 
fact, too great to admit of composure ; and when the moment 
arrived for the discharge of Percy's remaining liabilities, without 
bringing the smallest hope of his rescue from temptation into 
further excesses, his lordship's irritation became so alarming* 
that Emma took courage to communicate her fears to Philip m 
London, and the marquis of Uppingham Manor. 

But both were so selfishly absorbed,-— Lord Uppingham, in 
his domestic happiness, — ^Plulip, in the complicated interests of 
public life,--^that they were not to h^ startled by her evil au- 
guries. Like Cssar, they defied the soothsayer ! 

The marquis^ from whom the extent of Percy's im]^rudence 
had been care^Uy concealed, assured his sister-in-law, in reply, 
that what she took for despondency was mere ennui; wMle 
Philip ascribed his father's indisposition to the reaction of 
political spleen. 

'* Do not fancy, my dear little Emma," wrote he, " that Eden 
Castle contains the only bilious Tory in the three kingdoms. 
Not a day of my life, but I descry in the window at Boodle's 
faces quite as elongated as the one you describe ; and were I to 
hasten down to you, as you propose, I should only magnify the 
evil by confirming his lordship's fears, that, for some time to 
oome, the country is safe ' from the yoke of his party. But 
my engagements, both private and pubhc, will detain me in town 
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till the close of the »em<m : whaa I am off with Middlemore to 
the Moors. 

" In a week, however, Henry will he at liherty. It is Henry's 
torn to make himself useful ; and if you really think my father 
in want of one of us, Henry is your man. For him, tnere are 
not, as for me, antecedents that render insupportable a sojourn 
at Edenboume ; 'tind Lord Askham would thus secure an oppor- 
tunity of examining and af>proying the political principles or its 
future representative. Write immediately and bespeak his ser- 
vices for the summer. 

" We had a charming breakfast yesterday at Eske Hill, in- 
cluding the Prince, the Duke of York, and everything most in 
fashion. Lord and Lady Hardynge have contrived to conciliate 
the great world, without affronting the little. But the bril- 
liancy of their f^fe, yesterday, owed less to their intrinsio 
merits, I fear, than to the patronage of Lady Grandison, who has 
taken up my friend Bob, as an eagle carries off a lambkin, and 
intends to marry him to her daughter. Lady Anastasia. Since 
you left town, my dear Emma, I have ^joyed Middlemore's 
society two hours out of every twenty-four ; and of those twain, 
at least one and a half is devoted to the discussion of your 
charming self. I wish he loved you less, or that you liked him 
more ; for 'tis a good beast, and a very general favourite. Ac- 
cording to Helen's account, Hurstwood Castle is deperately 
besieged by the match-hunters ; a branch of the female art of 
war in which few have more ezperienqe than our fair cousin. 

" Of the Uppinghams, I hear nothing. Nor do I expect it, 
unless the Gazette should have to announce that, as ^ reward 
for their domestic virtues, they hfiive been translated to a higher 
sphere and made into a constellation, like some loving couple 
of pagan times. 

• " By the way, if you do not think it too much for my father's 
nerves, let him know, my dear Emma, that one of the Bona- 
partes, — Louis, I think, — has been 'created ' king of Holland! 
One should as soon expect to hear of a * Prince of Lincolnshire ! ' 
But of what use to send messages in a letter which you infcvm 
me is to be kept a profound secret in the family P 

" Seriously, my dear child, there are no grounds for your 
uneasiness about my father ! Rely upon the better judgment a« 
well as upon the good will of your affectionate brother, 

" Philip." 

" It was scarcely to be expected that Mr. Askham should be 
very fondly attached to his parents!" observed Mrs. Saville, 
when Emma, with tears in her eyes, placed this flippant letter 
in the hands of her friend, the nrst time they were alone to* 
gether. '* He was so little oared for by Lord and Lady 
Askham!" 
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" Philip was not k spoiled child. Bnt his pftrents did their 
duty by him, as they have done hj ns all. Bnt even were it 
otherwise, is a chila to calculate its filial duty as thongh the 
mere repayment of ar debt? Philip is colder-hearted than a 
stone!" 

But Mrs. Saville wonld not say " Amen ! " 

After deprecating his sister's displeasure at his levity by a 
thousand arguments, about as much to the purpose as the argu- 
ments of women in general respecting the pbject of their affec- 
tions, she was so much touched by the allusions in Phdlin's 
letter to the " antecedents " of Edenboume, that, though tne 
fretful old man from Eden Castle tried her patience severely on 
the morrow, by wandering into her cheerful drawing-room, and 
sitting there for hours, BtA, silent, and surly, instead of resent- 
ing so provoking an interruption, she exerted herself doubly for 
his amusement ; then, finding him utterly unamusable, and nearly 
unconscious of her presence, stationed nerself in pitying silence 
by his side. 

'' How glad I am he is gone at last ! " cried little Edward, 
clapping ms hands for glee, when released from the stillness 
imposed upon him during the long visit of their guest. 

" How cross Lord Asbham always looks, and how very tire- 
some he is ! "—added Selina. 

" Hush, hush I"—- remonstrated the gentle mother, taking the 
little girl affectionately on her knee. " Never forget, Selina, 
that this cross-looking, tiresome old man, is the father of your 
own dear Philip." 
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Fictnret like these, dear madiiin, to design, 
Asks no firm hand, and no nnerrlng line } 
Some wandering touches, some reflected light, 
Some flying stroke alone can hit them right. 
For how should equal colours do the knack ? 
CameUons, who could paint in white and black t 

Pops. 

Thb extenuating circumstances pleaded by Mrs. Saville in 
behalf of Philip's seemingly heartless letter were not altogether 
suppositious. Unwilling to aggravate the fears of Emma by 
owning himself alarmed, or to hazard annoying his father by 
arriving uninvited at Eden Castle, as if to parade the triumphs 
of his political friends, he had applied privately to Simprems 
for his prcnfessional opinion touching the condition of Lord 
Askham. 
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The poaitien of Philip in his family was one of peculiar deli- 
cacy. The obligations ne was supposed to have violated by his 
pohtical defection, rendered frankness with his family difficult, 
nad frankness been in his nature ; ismd -lie was the unwilling^ 
confidant of his brother's resentment of the grudging spirit in 
which his difficulties had been relieved. 

* It was consequently a great relief to be exonerated from all 
necessit;^ for a visit to £den Castle, by a letter from Simprems, 
announcing that he saw nothing alarming in the symptoms of 
his noble patient. 

** His lordship, like other dyspeptic persons," wrote the apo- 
thecary, " is only a little nervous. 

Cheered by such a bulletin, without pausing to consider 
whether Simprems possessed sufficient skill to " minister to a 
mind diseased," Phihp felt entitled to eat, drink, and be sleep- 
less, as usual, at the brilliant balls and pleasant dinner-parties 
just then enlivening a metropolis, for whose decimation " grim- 
visaged war" was whetting nis thousands of swords, and Sliles 
Peter Andrews manufacturing his barrels of gunpowder. 

Though the health of Fox was already such as to excite the 
uneasiness of his friends, his party closed their eyes to his pre- 
carious condition ; nor was Philip so nearly connected with the 
former in private life, or with the latter in public, as to ex- 
perience a very poignant interest in the result. Like Lord 
Hardynge, and otner sa^uine members of the liberal govern- 
ment, he believed the Wnigs to be fixed in office, whatsoever 
king might reign, or whatsoever Lord of the Treasury retain 
the seals. 

At six-and-twenty, he could not lock up his feelings, compact 
and hard, in a ^despatch-box, like Lord Uppingham, at fifty-six. 
Se had not outlived the age when "cakes and ale," and "ginger 
in the mouth," have power to beguile a man out of the House 
of Commons, even were Demostnenes himself upon his legs ; 
and not being chained to the oar, like Bob Hardynge, was able 
to enjoy the pleasant parties at Grandison House and other 
fashionable resorts, while his friend remained at his post, as 
became one of the janizaries of the administration. 

Chiefly, at Grandison House ! Seldom had so attractive a 
circle enlivened the pofmes fun^bres of aristocratic life, as was 
collected round the nandsome mother of Ladj Anastasia. Its 
surface was smooth as j^lass, and soft as satin. Ko importunate 
buffisons, as at Eske Hill, — no sturdy citizens of the republic of 
letters. Its literature was written on curl-papers, its politics 
were steeped in rose-water. To Grandison House, in short, 
may be traced the germ of that refined but flimsy order of 
society, which expanded into full luxuriance under the regency, 
and died a natural death with George the Fourth. 
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The connteBS of Grandison was » woman belonging to a species 
which has happily no type in Great Britain. 

So blinded by vanity as to overlook the grown-np daughter 
by her side, conquest was still the object of her frivolous life. 

The Prince of Wales had brought full-blown beauty into 
fashion ; and her ladyship, like the royal favourite, was' " fat, 
fair, and forty ;" nay, very fair, very fat, and very fortv, — for, 
to the knowledge of many, she had remained so for the \ss^, five 
years ! Her merit consisted in good nature and good breeding ; 
— a somewhat aerial balance against want of judgment, and 
want of principle. 

What better, however, was to be expected of a woman whoso 
husband took less heed of her welfare than of the condition of 
the least promising of his colts entered for the Houghton or 
LegerP Lord Grandison was as specifically English in his 
habits, as his lady was foreign ; a man only to be met with in 
this our great hippodrome of the civilized earth! Lord 
Grandison devoted twice as many thousands a year as had ever 
been in his possession, to the miprovement of the breed of 
horses in Great Britain ; such being, if Acts of Parliament are to 
be credited, the highly patriotic purpose of the Turf. Yet no 
one would have inferred from the distinction of his air and 
address, that his birth, as a peer of the realm, had deprived the 
country of an experienced horse-dealer. 

The marriage of the Grandisons was a made-up match, — a 
take-in of the knowing ones. As the inmate of a ducal residence 
in Yorkshire, during the Doncaster race-week, his lordship had 
been betting deep and drinking deep, though deep in no other 
particular ; when one morning at breakfast, he was assailed on 
all sides with congratulations, by the party staying in the house, 
on having been accepted, the precedmg night, after his third 
bottle of claret, by the lovely Lady Anastasia Treby. Too 
gentlemanly a man and stattnch a sportsman to appeal to 
Grandison sober from Grandison in his claret cup, the match 
came off; and Lord Grandison, who remembered nothing of the 
proposal, soon seomed to remember as little of the marriage. 

tiie new countess took care not to remind him. For, so long 
as he remained oblivious, Lord Grandison was the happiest of 
(sporting) men, — at Melton all the winter,— at Epsom, Ascot, 
Egham, Doncaster, York, Melton, Tattersall's, wnerever men 
and horses are gathered together throughout the remainder of 
the year; — ^wmle his lady followed, in London or Brighton, 
Paris or Bome, the fashion and her own devices. Whereas, 
had the happy couple been compelled to run in harness together, 
an upset was inevitable. 

With the decent regularity of domestic life, such a couple 
must always be at issue ; and Lady Grandison, who, like the 
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other liffht Bubstance called amber, had the faculty of attracting 
straws, lived Burrounded by admirers ; to whom tne world, ever 
apter to conceive the existence of vice than folly, assigned a 
harsher name. Bat the world outshot its mark. Through life, 
her ladyship had been absorbed by a single and engrossing 
passion. Adoring her own sweet face and lovely form, she 
encouraged a crowd of fashionable fops, only as an attestation 
to the public that her attachment was not misplaced. 

It was a startling thing to a woman of this description, who 
had been pretty so long that she knew not how to leave it off, 
to find the daughter, so long a plaything at her feet, shoot up 
to the intrusive growth of seventeen years. Lady Grandison, 
who, during her recent sojourn in France, had grown fifteen 
years younger, could not stand the test of such a rivalship. 
Pear Stasy must be married off out of the way ; well, if pos- 
sible, — at all events married. 

Nothing, however, could exceed her ladyship's surprise on 
finding, at the close of the third season, her daughter still esta- 
blished in permanent rivalry at her side. Nobody could guess 
why. It would have been difficult to point out a prettier or 
more pleasing person than Lady Anastasia; or, according to 
AtfT insight into the duties of lue, a more amiable. She was 
fondly attached to the countess, who, though desirous of her 
early establishment, was an indulgent mother and good- 
humoured companion ; testifying her love for ** dear Stasy " at 
twenty, much as she had done for ** dear Stasy " at two, by 
gifts of toys and gewgaws, and a double allotment of the pastimes 
of life. 

But if Lady Grandison felt mortified that her daughter 
should remain her satellite, instead of shining as the planet of 
another sphere, society was the gainer. The fiirting chaperon 
being determined to have her opera-box to herself, the'j^^e^ of 
Grandison House became every day more brilliant, and the 
countess more eager for popularity and assiduous to please. It 
. did not occur to her that she was too popular and pleasing for a 
mother-in-law ; or that the youn^ men of the aay might be 
accustomed to hear her spoken of m terms fatid to the interests 
of her daughter. 

Meanwhile, if her influence in society failed to manry Lady 
Anastasia, it availed for almost every other purpose. Uer bow 
was a fiat of fashion ; and as a momentary gleam of sunshine 
unfolds the blossoms of the mesembrianthemum, a passing smile 
from her ladyship sufficed to confer beauty and bloom. 

Her caprices became the caprices of the town. On her arrival 
from Fans, attired in a tunic and zone — a Boman matron in all 
but decency and virtue— May Fair swarmed with Cornelias and 
Agrippinas ; and as it was part of her system, on marking out 
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aatae hamj man as a desirable match for Lady Anastasia, to 
t€UJls up the class or clique to which he belonged, and his style 
of dress and person, no end to the ^sts and disgusts into which 
the world of fashion was betrayed by its aptitude in copying 
Lady Grandison ! 

While flattering herself, for instance, that Hurstwood Castle 
and its coaching lord were waiting for her daughter to seize the 
reins, the efliilgence of her ladyship's patronage was poured on 
the barouch^ Sub i and the cubbishness of Lord Middlemore 
was thenceforward cited as manly spirit, till box-coats became 
your o^ wear. 

Sir ELenry Lenitive, the puny offspring of Lord Askham's 
Torquay dowager, succeeded to the honours ; and so long as 
there was hope of securing his slender nerson and overgrown 
fortune. Grandison House was never witnout pectoral lozenges 
on its table. A new hall-stove raised the temperature of the 
house to fever-heat ; and chicken-broth sufficed pour tout potage. 
An eighth deadly sin had been discovered by Lady Grandison in 
the vmgarity of robust health ! 

The fine arts had next their turn of favour, in deference to a 
cognoscente marquis ; till the fortunes of Phillips and Christie 
were raised cent, per cent., by the throng of fashionable fools 
who followed the Grandisons to their auctions, to bid for pictures 
they did not want, and statues they did not appreciate. 

Science and the Eoyal Listitution followed, in conjunction 
with the young Duke of Norcliffe. But when it appeared that 
his grace's eyes were absorbed, during the lecture, oy the expe- 
riments of Sir Humphrey Davy, or closed in a ducal doze, and 
that all Lady Anastasia and her train of imitators gained by 
tiie loss of an hour a day in a close lecture-room was the head- 
ache, she fell back upon duncehood in good earnest ; protesting 
(because Sir Eobert De Lacy was wild for private theatricals), 
that all the world was a stage, and that all the men and women 
of fashion oitght to be *' merely players." 

Soon after the elopement of Sir Bobert with the souhrette of a 
minor theatre, who had won his affections by prompting him in 
the part of Tony Lumpkin, Philip Askham, having made his 
appearance in the London world with the reputation of being 
heir presumptive to a peerage and thirty thousand a year, by the 
precarious state of an elder brother far gone in a decline, was 
immediately marked down by Lady Grandison. 

Now, Philip was a man of a thousand ; that is, a man undis- 
tinguishable by any peculiar character from the thousand idlers 
of fashionable life ; so that her ladyship, having in his instance 
no crotchet or mania to conciliate, for once condescended to be 
herself. 

She could scarcely be a better thing, in the estimation of her 
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iriyolouB circle. Grace and liyeHness of no common order 
imparted a charm not only to the showy fites of which she and 
Lady Anastasia were the life, but to the well-composed society 
frequenting the well-furnished, well-lighted, well-rentilated 
apartments of Grandison House. By never pretending to be 
better than well, everything pertaining to Lady Grandison was 
excellent. Exonerated by nerhigh position from the vulgarity 
of exorbitant refinement, there was perfect harmony and unison 
between herself, her guests, and the means provided for their 
entertainment. 

The Grandisons were Whigs (in that one particular, in defe- 
rence to his vote in the House of Peers, let us include his 
lordship in the family !) not from conviction, — not even by 
inheritance ; — ^but simply bdbause liberal opinions were the 
fashion. The court of the aged sovereign being in decadence, 
the political principles of the lieir apparent were courtieresquelj 
adopted, in common with the cut of his coat and habits of his 
household, by those who, having no ideas of their own, are fond 
of aping the highest in the lana. And all the graces, as well as 
all the talents, being with the Whigs, Lady Grandison was not 
far off. 

It was, perhaps, on this account that, on perceiving Philip 
Askham more disposed to listen to Lady Grandison than talk to 
Ladv Grandison's daughter,— or perhaps after ascertaining that 
the nealth of Perc^ had been improved, though his morals were 
injured, by a residence abroad, — the countess became suddenly 
bitten by a rage for politics. 

For what were dutes and marquises, — consumptive baronets 
or stage-struck lordlings, — compared with the greatness of one 
whose mission might comprehend the mastership of the public 
mind, and grand-mastersnip of the destinies of Europe ; — a 
heaven-bom minister, without "mortal mixture of earth's 
mould," — a hazard-proof Fox, a Pitt who could weather the 
storm without fear of shipwreck in port, Li a word, Sobert 
Hardynge had made his bow at Grandison House ! 

That the only son of the future chancellor of the future sove- 
reign would prove a most satisfactory substitute for the imprac- 
ticable Philip, soon became apparent. On this hint. Lady 
Grandison condescended to solicit the acquaintance of Eske Hill. 
On this hint, unaccustomed as she was to private prosing, she 
invited the new Lord and Lady Hardynge to her house ; and 
measuring their tastes by the solemnity of his lordship's wig, 
gathered together in their honour all the potent, grave, and 
reverend signers who conferred dulness on the House of Lords 
or profundity on the British Museum. 

liord Hardynge, the pleasantest of companions and most 
buoyant of human beings, having always heard Grandison Ho\i8e 
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described as the resort of eyerything that was light in fasldonable 
levity, scarcely knew what to make of so cogitative an assem 
blage. For a moment, he almost hoped the men in buckram 
might throw off their disguise, at some appointed moment of 
the feast, and appear in their appropriate suits of harlequinade. 
Such antics had often been playea in his own merrymaking 
establishment, Jby an amusing knot of associates connected with 
the management of Drury Lane Theatre. But, alas ! they did 
these things differently at Grandison House ! 

Nor was the countess more judicious in her management of 
Bob, than in catering for the entertainment of his parents. 
Bob Hardy nge was what is called a rising young man, clever 
and ambitious, his confidence in his own powers equalling his 
desire of distinction. Now, LadJ- Grandison, convinced by her 
one-sided logic that an object must be the same, by whatever 
means accomplished, conceived that, since all he ambitioned was 
the attainment of social distinction, it would be pleasanter to 
reach the apex of the pyramid at a single step, as the son-in-law 
of the high priestess of fashion, than to attain it by his own slow 
efforts like a Curran, a Sheridan, or a Homer. No occasion, 
therefore, was left unimproved of vaunting the high antiquity 
and alliances of the House of Grandison, the favour she enjoyed 
at Carlton House, and the personal influence and popularity, 
which rendered even that favour unimportant. Nay, she almost 
expressed in words, that the husband of a Lady Anastasia 
Grandison would be able to dispense with the paltry dignity of 
a law barony ; and might be spared the trouble of speechifying 
himself into notice, by breaking stones on the beaten road or l^e 
House of Commons. 

To have ignoble motives unjustly imputed to him, was not 
likely to subdue a heart whose aspirings rose far above the 
standard of fashionable notoriety, and whose desires were un- 
fathomable by the or-moulu gauging-stick of a right honourable 
patroness of Almack's. But on discerning the impertinent 
calculations of Lady Grandison, instead of allowing himself to 
be piqued into the loss of a charming acquaintance, he coquetted 
with her negotiations, as Talleyrand was doing with those of 
Lord Lauderdale : so as to enjoy to the utmost her ladyship's 
brilliant parties, capital dinners, comfortable opera-box, and 
shady villa, on the strength of matrimonial intentions which had 
never entered his head. Lady Grandison was, for once, out- 
Machiavelized. Li dealing with a worldly woman, men are apt 
to lay their consciences on the shelf! 

The coterie of Grandison House, meanwhile, was sorely 
puzzled to decide whether Hardynge or his friend Philip Askham 
were the favoured adorer. When two young men are constantly 
seen togetiber, like "the kings of Brentford smelling at one 

a 
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posy," driving in the same phaeton, or lounging neck and neck 
along Constitution Hill, people take it for granted that thej 
are as fairly matched in capacity as the pair of horses in their 
harness. 

That Johnson had his Bozzy, or Queen Anne her Duchess of 
Marlborough, .or that a scenung level unites the majestic lion 
with the puppy dog in his cage, inspires no mistrust of the inti- 
macies arising from schoolboy chumship, or the propinquities of 
official life. 

Yet the connection between Hardynge and Askham was 
purely adventitious. "No natural affinity united them, — ^no real 
confidence. The ruling passion of either (of PhiHp for a woman 
who despised him, of Bob for one whose family paid him the 
same compliment) was a secret "to the other. Their very charac- 
ters were uncongenial ; — Askham delighting in still water, 
Hardynge in the running stream ; — the delight of the former 
in purple and fine linen being derived from the gratification 
of his epidermis ; of the latter, from its influence on the vulgar 
eye. 

The head and heart of the young parvenu were of finer 
texture, and improved by higher cultivation, than those of his 
companion. In Bob Hardynge, there was the making of a 
great man. TWenty to one but the efibrts of nature to that 
efiect might be defeated by the force of circumstances. Between 
the metu bubbling in the furnace, and the round, puissant, and 
polished statue it has been fused to create, the chances of casting 
mtervene ; and few in number are the "mute inglorious Miltons" 
commiserated by Gray, compared with those who, after indica- 
tions of a Milton's genius and power, are dwarfed by some 
sinister influence, or overpowered bv contemporaneous com- 

Eetition. In these days of universal education, the germs of 
undreds of Chathams are developed, for one that comes to 
perfection ! 

♦ No one was more sensible of this than Eobert Hardynge. 
He was aware, too, that he had fallen upon days when the 
ablest combinations of the statesman have no chance against the 
coup de main of the hero. He had heard the voice of l^rliament 
oppose a public funeral for Pitt ; and beheld a weeping popu- 
lation follow spontaneously the remains of Nelson. By such 
schooling, the presumptuous aspirations of his boyhood were 
held in check. Instead of lying crushed under his ambition, 
like the Maccabee under his elephant, he kept the monster 
firmly in- subjection ; pretending only to that federative or frac- 
tional glory which suffices the desires of the wise. 

Even an infinitesimal dose of fame, however, is not to be 
attained without working for. To say so much as "ay" or 

* no," appropriately, in the House, demands assiduous applica* 
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tion. But tho Bon of Lord Hardyngc Lad every enconragement 
to diligence, in the honours his father had achieved, and the 
happiness he trusted to attain ; and to render himself worthier 
the favour of his sovereign and smiles of Emma Askham, poor 
Bob was content to slave all day as a practical public man, and 
all night as a deliberative. 

Of such materials, how was a womaji like Lady Grandison to 
create, by the magic of a few sweet words and smiles, a puppet 
to be set up among the Dresden shepherdesses and uhinese 
bonzes, adorning her ladyship's boudoir P 

'* Commend me to the coolness," said Hardynge to his friend 
Philip, — as they were discharging their duty to the country by 
lounging together in a window-seat of their office, overlooking 
the Thames, — " commend me to^the coolness with which our fair 
friend at Grandison House appropriates the faculties of the most 
eminent men of the day, like some armourer arranging in whim- 
sical devices the deadly weapons- under his charge. But let her 
look to herself! Dear Stasy may chance to cut her fingers 
. among so many implements of destruction ; which, though be- 
trophied for the nonce into a fan or a sunflower, retain their 
power of life and* death." 

Philip responded to this lengthy illustration by a provoking 
laugh. He could not quite forgive the sang-froid with which his 
friend had obtained and retained his footing in a spot where 
" angels feared to tread." 

" Since when have you thought yourself so dangerous P" said 
be, still holding his sides. 

" aWwc ovk dyaOri ! Away with your false modesty ! " cried 
Hardynge, unabashed. 

" X ou would not be quite so saucy," retorted Philip, " if you 
had accompanied the Grandisons last night to Carlton House. 
There was a certain rich man " 

He paused. But Bob Hardynge was not to be " gagged by a 
mystery." ^ 

"A certain rich man at Carlton Souse?" cried he. "Did 
they set him down to whist, or picquet P For French hazard, I 
conclude, the house is not licensed. 

" There was a certain rich man," resumed Philip, " in honour 
of whose acres in Sussex Lady Grandison has already assumed 
the advocacy of the landed interests. She hunted poor Wind- 
ham, last night, into a comer, and favoured him with her 
diamond edition of theories on poor-laws, land-tax, and com, till 
I was afraid he might be westered into dealing with her as sum- 
marily as with some twadaler of the opposition benches." 

" And who is the rustic knight she has taken under her pro- 
tection P" in<][aired Bob, amused that Philip should so little 
understand bis feelings towards tiie Grandisons. 

g2 
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The clodhopper was called de something or other. But he 
has a princely place on the borders of Sussex." 

"My friend Sir Hugh de Bay hurst, for a thousand!" cried 
Hardy nge. " Surely you m\ist have often seen him talking to 
my father?" 

"I see many people talking to Lord Hardynge, of whom I 
know nothing." 

"Ay, 'people,' mere 'populacie' in the estimation of Eden 
Castle ! But Bayhurst is a name that might have been familiar 
to its castleship's august ears, any time since the first crusade, — 
if there were then Askhams in the land ! It was I who intro- 
duced the * clodhopper ' to Lady Grandison, and bespoke her 
civilities. But perhaps you know him better as Sir Hugh 
SavilleP The family changed its name for an estate, in the 
time of William and Mary ; and the present baronet has ob- 
tained the royal sanction to resume it. Quite right ! I hate 
the name of SaviUe ! Its historical associations are far from 
flattering ! " 

Philip Askham answered not a word. He was absorbed in. 
reflecting, not upon his friend's antipathy to the name of 
Saville, but on his own indiscretion in accepting overtures of 
acquaintanceship from a man of whose antecedents he knew 
nothing. But who could have coniectured that this Sussex 
baronet with the lofty title, was no other than the ** cruel uncle" 
of little SelinaP^ 

In spite of his pretended ignorance of the "Sir Hugh de 
something or other," Philip had become suflSlciently familiar with 
Lady Grandison's proUgS, to feel thoroughly uneasy at the dis- 
covery. The introduction had occurred some days before, at a 
water-party ; ending in one of those scrambling Kichmond din- 
ners, to which mammas of the Grandison order have recourse, 
towards the close of the season, when aU other matrimonial 
ambushes have failed. They had been thrown together too 
familiarly, and renewed their acquaintanceship too speedily at 
Carlton House, to admit of future disavowal. 

Already, a thousand wild surmises were passing through' the 
flustered mind of Philip. Aware of Lord Askham's residence 
in the neighbourhood of Edenboume, Sir Hugh had perhaps 
sought his acquaintance for the purpose of obtaining an insight 
into the habits and pursuits of his banished sister-in-law; or, 
sharing the general mipression that Philip was a first favourite 
with Lady Anastasia Grandison, might intend, by a sudden allu- 
sion to Eastfield, to denounce in her presence the pre-engaged 
afiections of his rival. 

Overlooking, in the perplexity of the moment, the Cujrp- 
hunting visit to Mansfield Street, which, while exercising so 
potent an influence over the feelings of Hardynge, had rendered 
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him cognizant of the existence of Selina, he pursued, with 
assumed indifference, his inquiries respecting Sir Hugh do 
Bayhurst. 

" Do you dine to-morrow at Grandison House P " said he. " If 
so, you will meet this old friend with a new name." 

" I am not asked. With the Irish question before the House, 
Lad y G randison knows it would be an empty compliment.** 

"We shall have a member or twoi however, besides Sir Hugh 
de Bayhurst." 

"Members enough,— for the division will be a late one. 1 
have to speak ! Of Sir Hugh de Bayhurst I see enough else- 
where, to dispense with meetmg him at Lady Grandison's.** 

" Do you nappen to know whether he nas any brothers ? " 
demanded Philip. 

" None, surviving. There was one, I fancy, in the army, who 
died during the father^- lifetime. I never saw Ned Saville ; but 
mv mother describes him as the handsomest and most charming 
fellow in the world." 

" Sir Hugh is a handsome man," observed Philip, with a short 
cough. 

" Handsome, but not charming. Edward was worth a dozen 
of him. He was with the Guards in that unlucky Dutch expe- 
dition, and distinguished himself at Valenciennes.** 

" And was it there he met with his death P" 

" He died of a decline, when I was at Christ Church. Poor 
feUow ! He had made a foolish match ! *' 

" A love'match,'—<ii course ! **— inquired Philip, in a faint 
▼oioe. 

"Desperately so, I presume; for it was in the face of the 
fiercest family prohibition. Old Sir Herbert swore he would 
never give him another guinea, and kept his word.** 

" What you call a decSne, therefore, was perhaps starvation P " 

" More likely a broken heart ! The girl had something ; on 
which they lived, or, as you wisfely observe, stairved. But he 
was obliged to sell out of the Guards ; and a man never gets 
over being forced out of his position in life. In little more than 
a year, there was an end of him. He left a little girl, — and, 
unless I am mistaken, another child was born after his death.** 

" His wife was perhaps a woman of disreputable character ? " 
said Philip, with a slight renewal of his cough. 

"The daughter of some half-pay colonel, with a fortune of 
^YQ thousand pounds ! What could you desire worse for your 
second ^onP I quite agree in the anathema of Sir Herbert 
Saville ! However, as poor Ned was fated to die young, it did 
not much signify ; and by this time, I dare say, they have all 
• forgotten his name.*' 

" The easier to be accomplished, since they have changed 
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their own," said Philip, more cheerfully, as if a load were taken 
off his breast. " Thank you- for initiating me into the family 
history. As I shall meet Sir Hugh at Grandison House, ife is 
as well to be on one's guard. When shooting in the dark, one 
is sure to hurt a man's feelings by some random shaft." 



CHAPTEE XI. 

My apprehensions come in crowds, 

I dread the rustling: of the grass ; 
The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as I pass. 
I question all, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind. 

WOADSVfOBTH. 

Faboocupied in mind by his growing ambitions, as in heart 
by the bright image of the lovely sister of PhUip Askham, 
Hardynge had heard with unconcern that he was superseded, 
as absent without leave, in the favour of Lady Grandison. But, 
on reflection, he became curious to ascertain whether, in his case 
as in Philip's, she would enlist, as an advantageous dangler for 
herself, the man on whom she no longer entertained designs for 
Anastasia. 

** Lady Grandison has so much tact," argued he with himself, 
" that sne may ^erve as a fashionometer to determine not only 
my value, but my father's, according to the appreciation of the 
sworn appraisers of what calls itself the world. 

He was careful, therefore, not to absent himself from the 
conversazione held the following Sunday evening at Grandison 
House. For the countess, among other Parisian importations, 
had established a weekly At-home, that rivalled the popularity 
of the Royal-Terrace mob at Windsor Castle. Nor was her 
sporting lord more assiduous in his devotions every Sabbath 
morning at Tattersall's, than were, every Sabbath night, under 
his roof, the friends and disciples of his lady. 

On the present occasion, Hardynge entered those brilliant 
portals with less than the pleasant anticipations they were wont 
to inspire. He had been dining with his father, whom he left 
deeply depressed by the illness of one whom he loved as a man 
as much as he reverenced as a minister. And having been 
cautioned by Lord Hardynge against uttering a word at Gran- 
dison House confirmative of the flying reports of Fox's indis- 
position, the clouds upon his face were attributed by the idlers 
of the set to jealousy of the distinctions suddenly transferred to 
Sir Hugh de'lBayhurst 
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"Deriliah good-looking fellow, this new man, — hm*i ho, 
Hardynge P" ymispered Lord Middlemore, whom his sister Helen 
had with some difficulty pressed into her service as chaperoo, 
the dowager having scruples about attending Sunday jjarties, 
with which, in her daughter's case, she found it convenient to 
dispense, — as though Helen were not arrived at a time of life 
to be rigidly righteous. 

" Handsome, certainly," interposed Miss Middlemore, hoping 
to engage the attention of Hardynge. " But his countenance is 
far from prepossessing. He is not to be spoken of in the same 
day with my cousin Philip," added she, trusting that, at some 
future time, Hardynge might report her generous panegyric to 
his friend. 

" Phil is ten years younger, to begin with," said her brother, 
" has been in better training, and shows cleverer paces. ' But 
De Bay hurst is a fine figure of a man, for all that !" 

"A fine figure of a yeoman!" replied Hardynge, slightingly. 
" He makes a splendid exhibition at the head of his Bayhurst 
volunteers." 

"Is he the fellow then who raised that cavalry regiment in 
Sussex, after whose uniform the Prince is said to have altered 
the regimentals of the Tenth P" — exclaimed Lord Middlemore. 
" By George ! he is something, after all !" 

" Could you not infer as much," said his sister, " from the 
attentions bestowed on him by Lady Grandison P" 

" I never make my book on Lady Grandison's information !" 
retorted he. " 'Ware false warranty and forged pedigrees ! 
Lady G. is apt to get bad intelligence. She wasted nearly as 
much time on Phil Askham'as would have netted a duke, only 
because I hummed her into the belief that he was as good as an 
eldest son !" 

Hardynge could not repress a contemptuous glance towards 
the coaching cousin, who pretended to be more than a cousin to 
his adored Emma. 

" Your lordship's intelligence may have had due weight with 
Lady Grandison," said he. " But Lady Anastasia's regard for 
my friend Philip would Ibe unchanged, whether he were heir to 
H!urstwood Castle or son to a Welsh curate." 

" Bravo, Mr. Hardynge !" cried Miss Middlemore, eager to 
establish, for her own sake, the disinterestedness of young- ' 
lady-kind. 

Yet when Sir Hugh de Bayhurst approached them, a moment 
afterwards, she became affected by tnose electric influenoes too 
often exercised by single men of large fortune over single 
women of moderate ; agitating her eyes and fan, as if no longer 
mistress of herself in presence of a match great enough to be 
booked by Lady Grandison. 
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^* I was m hopes of meeting Lord Hardyn^ here to-night," 
said the Sussex baronet, accosting Bob,." in disproof of the sad 
news I have heard concerning the health of Mr. Fox." 

"My family are old-fashioned people," replied Bob, evading 
the dangerous part of the question. *' To them, parties must 
appear to be hard work, for they class them* with Sabbath- 
breaking. Even at Paris, they refrained. — ^But where u 
Askham ! I do not see him here to-night." 

''You see plain enough that he is not here 1" cried Lord Mid- 
dlemore, with a laugh ; *' and what's more, I bet a pony that he 
is not coming. The fair Stasy is looking so deucedly down iii 
the mouth!" 

" To me, Lady Anastasia looks, as she ever does, all loveli- 
ness !" observed Hardynge, more disposed than the coaching 
peer to favour the pretensions of his successor in Lady Gran- 
dison's man-trap. 

" Civil enough of you to say so !" reioined his lordship, " for 
the has looked our way, and been guilty of three great yawnsj 
since you came into the room." 

•* I trust my cousin may arrive, later in the evening," observed 
Miss Middlemore, in her blandest tones— to encourage Sir 
Hugh intp asking for an introduction, " for I have a message to 
him from mamma." 

" Has the old lady a dinner on the stocks P" demanded her 
brother. " If so, I owe it to Philip to put him on his guard. 
All dowager dinners ought to be labelled ' poison' by act of 
parliament." 

*' My message regards nothing so pleasant as a dinner-party," 
replied Helen. " Mamma desired me to tell him that she had a 
letter yesterday from Eden Castle, and that my aunt is seriously 
alarmed about the health of Lord Askham." 

''And if the old ^ntleman were to slip off the hooks," said 
the cubbish Lord Middlemore, " it would be a famous bad thing 
for the family. Nine younger children, and Percy as fast in the 
stocks as Bony and a Whig ministry can make him !" 

Hardynge was proceeding,to make further inquiries respecting 
the state of Lord Askham, 'when Lady 6r audi son, a little 
fidgety at seeing Sir Hugh de Bayhurst linger so long beside a 
handsome girl like Helen Middlemore, made her way towards 
the group. She was sufficiently versed in her calling, however, 
to render her purpose inostensible, by addressing herself first- to 
Mr. Hardynge. 

" Did you see poor Mr. Askham before he set off?" said she, 
in a plausible tone of sympathy, which elicited only a look of 
blank wonder in return. "I received his note of excuse just as 
we were sitting down to dinner," added her ladyship ; " and if 
Lord Grandison had not invited Sir Harry Sweepstakes this 
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marning at Tattenall's, we should have been literally thirteen at 
table." 

" Bat what excuse had Askham for exposing your ladyship to 
such a hazard P" inquired Hardynge, peroeiving by a side-glance 
that her purpose was fulfilled, De jBayhurst having akeady 
stolen off towards Lady Anastasia, whose side she had designedly 
left unguarded. 

'' Is it possible that you have not heard P" said his hostess, 
with suitable gravity. " Mr. Askham has been sent for express 
to Eden Castle. Poor Lord Askham has had a paralytic stroke V* 

The first impulse of Hardynge was to turn towards the Mid- 
dlemores. But they were already out of hearing ; Helen having 
drawn off her brother in pursuit of the handsome baronet, on 
pretence of paying her compliments to Lady Anastasia. 

" I am deeply concerned to hear it. I knew nothing of the 
matter. I shall probably find a letter from Philip on my return 
home," said he, addressing Lady Grandis'on. 

*• It is very provoking !" she replied. " For I had counted on 
Mr. Askham for our Greenwich dinner next week ; and I fear 
he will be detained some time in the country." . 

Then, perceiving, by the reflection in an opposite glass, that 
her end was accomplished, and apprehensive of being detained 
by Hardynge with a loag discussion of Lord Askham's condition, 
she exclaimed, as she prepared to move off, "Most likely we 
shall not see him again this season. In the absence of his 
brotiier, the charge of the family will of course devolve on your 
friend." 

The deep sigh with which Bob responded to the observation, was 
natoraJly attributed by Lady Grandison to sympathy in Philip's 
impending cares. Por how was she to surmise that the new 
member, who was supposed to be chin-deep in the hot-mud bath 
of ]K>htic8, was lamenting only that this change in the adminis- 
tration of the Askham family would effect nothing in advance- 
ment of his projects ; the brother of Emma being the avowed 
advocate of her coaching cousin. 

Far firom satisfactory, meanwhile, were the reflections of 
Philip, on his hurried journey towards Wales, accompanied by 
Sir Henry Halford (then known under the modest name of Dr. 
Yandban), whom he had been charged to convey with the utmost 
speed to Eden Castle. Though the affections of Philip had 
been painfull;^ estranged from nis parents by the austerity of 
their early cuseipHne, he trembled at the possibility that his 
neglect of Emma's warning might be the origin of the recent 
catastrophe. He felt completely in the wrong. He ought to 
have known, by long experience, that Simprems was an ass. 
He ought to have trusted to his sister. 

To wd reproaches of )m own conscience) moreover, would 
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shortly be added the recriminations of the Uppinghams, — ^the 
sententious admonitions of his brother Henry, — ^the accusations 
of the whole neighbourhood. If Lord Askham's attack should 
prove fatal, it was himself, rather than the guilty Percy, who 
would be taxed with parricide. 

Under such apprehensions, he proceeded to cross-question his 
learned fellow-traveller, concerning the nature, progress, and 
results of paralytic attacks, with a circumstantiality tnat would 
have done honour to an Oxford professor, or the College of 
Physicians. But the fashionable physician, who knew no more 
of the constitution or habits of the noble patient concerning 
whom he was required to prognosticate, than could be learned 
by occasionally meeting him on the stairs when in attendance 
on the nursery in Mansfield Street, was cautious not to commit 
himself in reply. The account forwarded by Simprems stated 
the attack to be slight ; that indited by Miss Harrison, under 
Lady Askham's directions, afforded little hope that they should 
find him alive ; and the London physician, with suitable con- 
tempt of the judgment of a country apothecary, was inclined to 
anticipate the worst. 

But Philip would not despair. Philip did his best to believe 
that his father was in no danger, and that the family were unne- 
cessarily alarmed. The idea of a long •sojourn at Eden Castle 
was sufficiently disagreeable to redouble his interest in Lord 
Askham's condition ; and already he had determined, if circum- 
stances afforded a decent pretext for returning to town, to insist 
upon his official duties, and hasten back with Dr. Vaughan. 
Collision with the neighbours would be too annoying. Why 
discompose his temper by the sight of Sir Erasmus, or his feel- 
ings by a visit to EastfieldP 

The lapse of a summer night and day spent on the journey, 
soothed by a purer atmosphere, and the fair landscapes passing 
before his eyes, served to promote a worthier frame or mind. 
Twelve months had passed since he beheld the country face to 
face; the real, right-earnest country of wood-smoke, barley- 
bread, and sun-burnt faces, — ^golden plains and forest-clothed 
accUvities ; so different from the meretricious suburban region of 
villas and lawns, — ^pic-nics and water-parties. And its noble 
horizon, sweeping woodlands, and majestic parks, served at once 
to ennoble his feelings and dignify in his estimation his own 
position and the hereditary endowments of his family. 

To be an estated peer of such a land as lay before him, 
afforded indeed grounds for assumption ! Li Philip, as in 
others, the struggle of London life had produced a considerable 
abatement of self-esteem. But the old leaven of pride was rising 
again ; and the sight of corn-fields and forests reminded him 
that the life or death of a man possessing such a stake in tho 
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country as his father, proprietor of a borough, patron of fifteen 
livings, and commanding a rent-roll of thirty thousand a year, 
was a matter of moment to others besides his own family. 

I^othing doubting that, on this point, the borough aforesaid 
coincided with himself, Philip prepared himself, as they ap- 
proached Edenbourne, to interpret its physiognomy, as indica- 
tive of the progress of events at the Castle. As the carriage 
rattled through the marked-place, he gazed earnestly from the 
window ; hoping to greet some well-known face, on the look-out 
for his arrival, whose expression would forewarn him at a 
glance. 

But with the exception of a group of Tagged boys playing at 
hopscotch in the summer dust, who set up a shout derisive 
rather than complimentary as the vehicle effaced their boun- 
daries, not a soul was visible in the street. The brass plate on 
the door of Sim{)rems shone bright and glaring as usual; and 
the acacia-trees in full bloom in the vicarage garden, were as 
fair and pleasant to look on, as though no sickness of greater 
consequence than the workhouse fever prevailed within twenty 
miles round. Unapprised of his coming. Edenboume had pre- 
pared no parade .of sympathy. 

On reaching the toll-bar from whence the shrubbery-belt of 
Eastfield was discernible, Philip carefully averted his head ; but 
at the point of the road sacred to his own and Percy's unfilial 
apostrophes, he fixed his eyes wistfully on the facade of the 
grand old family mansion it brought in view, trusting that its 
aspect might afford surer auguries than that of the ungrateful 
borough. On this occasion, however, though more than ever 
justifying the epithet, he forbore to salute it as a "dreary 
pile!" 

But if the arrival of the travellers were unlocked for at Eden- 
boufne, at the Castle they were expected with breathlesa anxiety. 
Without pausing to interrogate the servants awaiting them with 
grave fapes on the threshold, Philip proceeded at once to usher 
his companion into the sick-chamoer ; where Simprems stole 
forward on tiptoe to greet them with details of his noble patient, 
far from satisfactory, and details of the remedies he had applied, 
satisfactory only to himself. 

While Dr. Vaughan anxiously examined- the pulse and coun- 
tenance of the sufferer, Philip withdrew hastily to the window. 
' He had not courage to witness an investigation that might end 
in a sentence of death. 

Sentences of death, however, are seldom orally administered 
by the life-preserver of a court. After a silence of many minutes, 
during. which all was so still in the muffled chamber that Philip 
could near the ticking of the doctor's chronometer. Dr. Vaughan 
approached the window with noiseless footsteps and well-schooled 
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solemnity of countenance, which snfficed to convey the fatal 
decree with due deference to the rank of the sufTerer. 

"My father's state, then, is hopeless P" murmured Philip, 
forestalling the afflicting communication. 

" Hopeless, as regards the restoration of his faculties," replied 
the oracle, in the proper sick-chamber whisper. " As regards 
the mere functions of life, Lord Askham may survive for weeks, 
for months, perhaps for years. But he will drag on a miserable 
existence, lost to nimself and his family. I regret 4x) say that 
his lordship's mind is irrecoverabljr gone." 

Philip had not breath to inquire whether ^preventive mea- 
sures, adopted in time, might have averted the evil. He was 
already beside the bed of his father, contemplating the vacant 
stare and distorted countenance of the unfortunate man thus 
prematurely effaced from the list of responsible beings. It was 
impossible to blind himself to the fact, that paternal affliction 
had done the deed ! 

As an aggrieved father, the situation of Lord Askham, deplo- 
rable as it was, became invested with a sort of dignity. 

To the rest of the family, meanwhile, the decree of Warwick 
Lane, rapidly promulgated, conveyed considerable relief. The 
weeping school-room and panic-struck servant&'-hall dwelt only 
on tne fact that his lordship's_life might be spared for years. No 
matter his state of imbecility i^ — ^no matter his being bedridden ! 
Anything rather than the grave : — 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
Is paradise to what we fear of death ! 

If Philip saw little cause for gratulation in his father's helpless 
state, for a lesser mercy he was thankful. Not a syllable was 
uttered by the kind and judicious Emma, when he folded her in 
his arms, in allusion to her neglected warnings. Though her 
hollow eyes and wasted cheeks avouched the anxieties she had 
undergone, she adverted only^ to the future. All she untreated 
was, that Philip would not think of leaving them. 

" It is to jrou we all look for instructions," said she. " My 
poor mother is too much overpowered to act ; and during Percy s 
absence, to jfou belongs the supreme authority here." 

He, — ^Philip the drudge, — ^the contemned younger son, invested 
with supreme authority at Eden Castle P There was mockery 
in the very idea. But no I all was sad and sober earnest. The ^ 
tyranny of .the place was overpast. Thebb lay before him, 
extended on the bed &om which he was never more to rise, the 
proud man humbled, — ^the angry man subdued, — ^the selfish man, 
dependent for the remainder of his maimed and disabled exist- 
ence, on the mercj and sympathy of other people. Already 
, Lord Askhanii of Eden Castle, was as any other mortal dod. 
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Poor Simprems, who, 'during the brief sojourn of the courtly 
JSaculapins, had crept about the place with drooping; ears and 
tail between his legs, hazarded a slight attempt, alter his depar- 
ture, to renew ms former twaddle about ** fortifying the 
epigastric re^on by alteratives and a change of diet." 

But he might have spared his pains. Lord Uppingham was 
now arrired ; who, fixing his eagle-glance on the confused 
apothecary, xnade it apparent, by a few authoritative (Questions 
and comments, that half the evil was the result of his incom- 
petency ; and that all he could do in atonement, was to attend 
strictly to the suggestions of a judgment sounder than his own. 

for the marquis was come, as usual, to advise and govern, 
not merely to deplore. Though deeply touched by the self- 
accusing tears of his beloved Margaret, as she surveyed the 
altered form of her helpless father, his predominant concern was 
lest the welfare of his lordship's equally helpless family should 
thenceforward lie at the mercy of the unstable and selfish Philip ; 
and remembering the state of subjection to which he had seen 
his brother-in-law reduced by the former oppressions of Eden 
Castle, he rashly attempted with him the same course of stem 
cross-examination to which he had submitted the apothecary. 

But Pope Sixtus had flung away his stafi*, and stood upright 
in the conclave. The marquis might as well have attempted to 
bend the mainmast of the Victory ^ as bully the new and improved 
edition of Philip Askham. Forewarned and forearmed against 
one who claimed over him the superiorities of a benefactor, he 
encountered his brother-in-law with an impassible dignity of 
reserve, such as would have made the fortune of his diplomatic 
career. 

There was every excuse, however, for the anxieties of Lord 
Uppingham. Still ignorant of the details of Percy's rash impro- 
vidence, he knew not what to make of the reduced establishment 
at Eden Castle, so different from his own princely household, 
and its former methodical array ; and, dreading that Lord 
Askham's seizure might have been produced by the pressure of 
pecuniary difficulties, and the family of his precious Margaret 
be on the brink of ruin, there was no one but Philip to whom he 
could apply for information. 

His own poor little wife, spell-bound the moment she crossed 
the threshold of her former prison, was devoting all thoughts 
exclusively to her mother. As to Lady Askham, her faculties 
seemed scarcely less impaired than those of her lord. Afler 
living five-and-twenty years with one who was bone of her bone 
and nesh of her flesh, by the law of nature as well as by sacra- 
mental grace, she felt herself so completely identified with him, 
that, since it was proved in his case that paralysis was in the 
blood, she felt convinced her own turn was coming ; and having 
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communicated her fears to Simprems, so anxions was he to make 
amends for former lack of zeal, that already ho had prepared for 
cupping, and talked of sinapisms to the feet. 

Deprived of his usual companion b^ all this ill-timed folly, 
and miding it as impossible to extract information from Philip 
as from his unconscious father-in-law, the Marquis of Up- 
pingham went wandering about the desolate place, sorely in want 
of some one over whom to exercise his ascendancy (an operation 
which he called taking into his confidence !) And great was the 
relief to his feelings when Henry Askham made his appearance 
from Cambridge, to enter into his grievances, and assume a 
place behind lum on the opposition benches. 

Henry Askham, a priggish young gentleman, still dizzy on 
the stilts of his university honours, and inflated by the discovery 
thq^t a family borough was keeping warm for him, was overjoved 
to receive overtures of friendship from one of whom he had 
hitherto regarded Philip as the exclusive ^o^^;^^; and whom he 
venerated as a Tory and borough-holder, far more than as a 
marquis or brother-in-law. A league oflensive and defensive 
was speedily entered into between them; on the grounds of 
many national alliances, that, being devoid singly of power or 
information, and two negatives being supposed to make an 
affirmative, their weakness and ignorance united, might produce 
enlightenment and strength. 

In every numerous family where diversities of interest prevail, 
parties are as certain to arise, as in the body politic of the state. 
Before three days were over its head, Eden Castle was divided 
against itself. The vidual seclusion of Lady Askham's chamber 
anorded a gathering-point for the malcontents ; while Emma, 
who had been thrown out of her mother's ^ood graces by her 
coldness towards Lord Middlemore and friendship for Mrs. 
Saville, remained the solitary ally of Philip ; in common with 
whom, she devoted herself to the care of the invalid. 

** I can understand my being in their black books," said 
Philip, as they sat together at the dressing-room window adjoin- 
ing Lord Askham's room, enjoying the dewy twilight of a sultry 
July day. " But what have you done, dear Emma, to offend 
them P You have neglected no duty towards your parents. You 
do not dine at Carlton House. You are not the friend of Lady 
Grandison " 

" But I am the friend of Mrs. Saville," interrupted Emma ; — 
'* a far less pardonable offence !" 

" I fancied," replied Philip, lowering his voice, though they 
were alone, and the ears of the sick man in the adjoining room 
would have remained insensible to a park of artillery,-—" I 
fancied that she had of late become a favourite here P" 

<* So long as you remained in London." 
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" Wliy, what inflaence have i" in the question, who have 
neither seen nor thought of her for years?" 

" You will see her often enough tiow : unless, Lord Upping- 
ham should instigate mamma to a new declaration of war. I 
have heard papa assert that it was only to break off your 
intimacy at Eastfield, my brother-in-law applied for your 
appointment." 

Indignant to find that he had been dealt with like a puppet, 
Philip expressed in stronger terms than ever, his determination 
to rebut all future intermeddling on the part of the marquis. 

" If Lord Uppingham often exhibits as much defect of sagacity 
as in anticipatmg danger from my passion for Mrs. Saville," said 
he, with bitterness, " it strikes me that his reputation as a public 
man must be somewhat usurped." 

" Perhaps the danger he apprehends, lies in Mrs. Saville's 
passion for yourself ?" remonstrated Miss Askham. 

" Her passion for me?'* cried Philip, with a gesture of impa- 
tience. •' I could forgive Margaret, who never had an iaea 
unless suggested by Miss Harrison, for uttering such an ab- 
surdity. JBut you, Emma, who are more observant, must be 
well aware of the indifference with which I am regarded at 
Eastfield!" 

" Are you deceiving yourself or me by this wilful blindness ?" 
replied Miss Askham. 

" Emma I " interrupted her brother, with deep emotion, " you 
are choosing a strange moment to practise upon my feelings ! 
On such points I never distressed you / From the moment you 
convincea me of your antipathy to Middlemore, I refrained 
from mentioning his name !" ^ 

" You are not, I trust, so ungrateful," said Miss Askham, 
with spirit, " as to compare my contempt of that foolish fellow 
with your feelings towards Mrs. Saville P I wonder whether all 
men endeavour to excuse the levity of their hearts, by pre- 
tending to disbelieve in the attachment of which they are the 
object!" 

" You persist, then, in asserting me to be regarded at East- 
field as more than a common acquaintance P " 

" "What but Mrs. Saville's attachment to your ungracious self 
has kept her still a widow ? I can attest that it sufficed to pre- 
vent her forming a most advantageous marriage. After the ball 
here last year, Sir Henry Lenitive, who was staying at Eden 
Castle, placed his splendid fortune at her feet." 

" But who told you, my dear Emma, that he had been refused 
by Mrs. Saville?" 

" Himself ! Half-mad with disappointment, he confided to 
me, as the friend of Evelvn, that, m order to set the matter at 
rest for ever, she admitted ner afiections to be engaged." 
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" But nofc tome? She never said they were enp^aged tome?** 
cried Philip, gasping for breath. 

" Urge me no further on the subject," replied his sister. " I 
cannot say more without violating the eoiifidence of Mrs. Saville, 
But where are you going, Philip P" cried she, perceiving that he 
had started up, and was looking for his hat and gloves. 

" Merely to take a turn in the park. I have scarcely been 
out to-day ; and the evening air is so refreshing I " replied her 
brother, about to qui^ the room. 

" Stay a moment, and let me fetch my bonnet to accompany 
you," cried Miss Askham, alarmed by the impetuosity of his 
movements. 

" One of us must remain here to make a report by-and-by to 
Simprems," said Philip, evidently resolved that it should not be 
himself. And away he hurried; leaving Emma to muse over 
his selfishness. 

Nevertheless, when Simprems made his appearance, she was 
forced to admit that Philip must have been indeed in want of air 
and exercise ; for it appeared that he had gone in pursuit of 
them as far as Edenbourne. 

After the discharge of his professional duties, the gossiping 
apothecary could not refrain from mentioning that he "had not 
expected to find Mr. Philip at home ; having met him about 
an hour before, on the high road, within a stone's throw of 
Eastficld." 



CHAPTE& Xn. 

In a house full of children, you shall see the eldest respected, and the youngest 
made wantons : but in the midst some that are as it were forgotten, who many 
times prove the best.— Bacon. 

Ik the course of the ensuing three weeks, the London journals 
more than once informed the public (doubtless profoundly in- 
terested in the event), that " the state of Lord Askham's health 
was such as to afford to his medical attendants and afflicted 
family no hope of his recovery ;" and fdr a wonder, the London 
journals spoke truth. A second consultation of physicians had 
decided that his lordship's mind was utterly gone, and his body 
soon to follow. 

A considerable change had occurred, however, in the prospects 
and politics of the family. The Uppinghams had returned to 
the North, — Margaret being of opinion that a helpless infant 
had stronger claims on her than a nelpless father ; and previous 
to their departure, Lady Askham, as if arming herself against 
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Opposition by the support of her son-in-law, summoned into her 
sicK chamber the members of the family council. 

As her attorney-general, the marquis opened the proceedings ; 
and though, in an^ other, the deep &eling wim which he 
adverted to the calamity of his noble contemporary, and cshorted 
all present to make the Icomfort and credit of tne head of the 
family their first object, would have excited as strong an interest 
in the mind of Philip as the loyal burst of Lord Thurlow in the 
case of his afflicted sovereign, yet, viewing him in the light of a 
benefactor aspiring to become an oppressor, or of a Tory out of 
place, seeking to assume the reins ot government wherever 
they were hanging loose, Philip Askham hardened his heart 
Having now ascertained that the service rendered him by Lord 
Uppingham was the result of a cold-blooded desire to part him 
from the woman to whom he was supposed to be attached, all tie 
of gratitude was at sn end. 

" Were it likely," said the marquis, at the close of his exor- 
dium, " that the life of poor Lord Askham would be of long 
continuance, it would be necessary to apply to Chancery to 
appoint a curator of his person and estates, fiut the annoyance 
and publicity of such a proceeding may be spared. His medical 
attendants are unanimous in opinion that his days are drawing 
to a close ; and Lady Askham is competent, imder such circum- 
stances, to execute all minor acts in his name. By the deed of 
William, first Lord Askham, a sum not exceeding £5,000 a year 
was fortunately set aside out of the estates, for the express 
maintenance of Eden Castle ; to be enjoyed by the head of the 
family for the time being, or such members of it as he shall 
appomt, on condition of residing there six months in the year,-— 
a provision which forestalls all necessity for judicial inter- 
ference." 

,The authoritetive tone assumed by Lord Uppingham would 
have rendered unpalatable the wisdom of Solomon ; and though 
the clause to which he referred had been kept a secret by Lord 
and Lady Askham, onljr to make a virtue of their enforced 
adherence to home, Philip chose to make his brother-in-law 
accountable for their hypocrisy. It was not to Idm — unkindred 
with the Askham blood-— that the mystery should have been first 
intrusted ; and on his proceeding to lay down the law in his 
usual decisive tone, concerning me treatment to be adopted 
towards the invalid, Philip lifted up his voice to intimate, in a 
tone equally overbearing, that " it was his intention to be guided 
by professional advice." 

** I am merely signifying the pleasure of Lady Askham," was 
the stem reply of the marquis. " Your mother's authority, 
Philip, is still paramount here." 

** And I| my lord, am maintaining* the rights of my brother 

H 
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Percy," rejoiBed PhiKp, with firmness ; " of whom, dnrinig' his 

absence from England, I am the representative." 

" You are mistaken, sir ; his parents are his natural repre- 
sentatives," rejoined Lord Uppin^am. 

" His natural representatives," retorted Philip, ** but not his 
lepal ones ! " Ana having laid upon' the table a power of 
attorney, formally executed by Percy, investing him with the 
Mlest powers, he had the satisfaction of seeing a glance of dis- 
may exchanged between his mother and her son-in-law. 

'' You have lost no time ! " said the latter, refolding the 
parchment, after examining the signature, and ascertaining that 
it was of a fortnight's date. " But, with such legal advisers as 
Lord Hardynge, and such couriers as a secretary of state, diffi- 
culties of time and place are easy to overcome ! " 

" It was your lordship's suggestion on your arrival here that 
active steps should be taken," rejoined Philip, with an air of 
defiance : '* and I have received from Lord Hardynge, as a 
friend, only such counsels as you have sought, in behalf of 
others, from the professional advisers of my father." 

Had Lord Uppingham at that moment provoked him by fur- 
ther sarcasm, Philip might have been tempted, perhaps, to pro- 
duce the letter by which the transmission of the power of attorney 
was accompanied ; in which Percy, after the bitterest invectives 
against the officious counsellor who had induced his father to 
withdraw his name from the list of prisoners selected for 
exchange, appealed forcibly to his brother, as his steady friend — 
his only real friend in the family^to adopt his interest as his 
own, and repudiate all interference in his concerns, in the event 
of his father'sAiecease. 

** It may, perhaps, suit the projects of one who has spent his 
life on the back-stairs, and among the intrigues of the court," 
added Percy, " to prolong my banishment for life, as, thanks to 
the universal triumphs of the French army, will probably be the 
case. But he shall not profit by my loss. On yow, my dear 
Phil, I can wholly depend. As my representative at Eden 
Castle, I adjure you to be on your guard against the crafb of 
those whose wits have been rendered sharper than ours by longer 
contact with the hard whetstone of the world." 

The Marquis of Uppingham was too high-bred and self-pos- 
sessed a man to provoke useless altercation. Sufficiently versed 
in human physiognomy to see that Philip was ai:med with the 
strength of obstinate selfishness, as well as with an efficient 
power of attorney, he foresaw, on quitting Eden Castle, that his 
first visit would be his last. Having recommended the interests 
of Lady Askham to her son Henry (in confidential terms, which 
so tickled the young man's^ vanity, that for the remainder of the 
day he stalked about the castle, mysterious and consequential as 
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liialvolio), lie turned hig face joyftilly toward that happier home, 
where for him the best joys of life were commencing ; while of 
Lord Askham, though his junior, the mortal race was run. 

That the secret of Philip's assumption of consequence had 
transpired in the neighbourhood, was soon to be interred from 
the deferential tone of Simprems's application to him for instruc- 
tions, and Dr. Hacket's for tidings of his noble father, as became 
a note addressed to the patron of fifteen livings. But what was 
far more satisfactory, whenever either of them descried him 
walking towards Eastfield, he took care to have immediate 
business in the opposite direction ; or was so lost in reverie, as 
to pass him by unnoticed. But this was not the greatest miracle 
accomplished by the sovereignty of Philip. If the rector and 
apothecary were struck blind. Lady Askham was miraculously 
restored to health. Her nervous panic subsided under the shoct 
of a real grievance. 

Had "Lord Askham died a sudden death, his cousin-wife — ^his 
companion of a quarter of a centmy — would doubtless have 
experienced the sentiments of affliction becoming her widow's 
weeds. But his mode of attack and present condition excited 
terror rather than pity. She had scarcely courage to look 
upon her second self, disfigured and idiotized ; and was in the 
position of the horror-struck victim chained by Mezentius to a 
corpse. 

As usual, when the finer sensibilities of the heart are blunted, 
meaner feelings found room to expand. Touched on the tender 
point of her interests, she discovered that she had no leisure to 
cultivate symptoms of a flying nalsy ; and to protect the seven 
younger children still unprovidea for against the encroachments 
of Philip, she became as vigilant as Argus. 

Never till now had she been duly sensible of the beauties of 
Eden Castle, or the merits of, her country neighbours; for it 
was hard, indeed, to find her career of domestic prosperity out 
short full twenty years before the allotted age of man — or 
nobleman ! 

The sympathy of the attentive reader can scarcely have failed 
to forestall the announcement that, from the first evening of 
Emma's revelations, the road through Eden Chase had resumed 
its former attractions in the eyes of Philip; and strange to 
relate, though his visits to Eastfield were now daily repeated 
and daily prolonged, not a soul had a word to say in repro- 
bation. 

Mrs. Saville had become as much an object of resjject in the 
neighbourhood as she had always been of admiration. Her 
pleasing manners and sterling virtues had won golden opinions 
for her on every side. But what mattered at that moment, 
either to Philip or herself, how she was talked of, or what degree 
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of sympathy their courtakip was exciting P So happy were they 
in themselves, so happy with the exuberant happiness of an 
attacliment long thwarted by interference and long harassed by 
misunderstandmgs, that the liyelong summer day would not 
have sufBced for mutual explanations and protestations, even had 
the day been .wholly at their disposal. But alas ! how limited a 
fraction of it coidd oe snatched by Philip from his painful duties 
at the Castle ! 

After all, though five years had elapsed since their accidental 
encounter, their probation had not extended to a 'oery advanced 
period of life! Mrs. Saville was scarcely three-and-twenty ; 
and the calm seclusion of her recent life having counteracted 
the effects of early care and early maternity, she retained the 
almost girlish air imparted by extreme fairness of complexion 
and slendemess of form :— and Philii) was justified in exclaim- 
ing, under the fascination of the beaming smiles no longer with- 
held froni him, that among the daughters of fashion, as among 
the dowdies of Edenbourne, not one was comparable in beauty 
with his future wife. 

Under the delicate circumstance of the family at Eden Castle, 
their engagement was for the present kept a secret ; their union 
bein^ postponed till Philip should be released from attendance 
on his father. — Wliom had they to consult? — TT'Aoje displeasure 
had either of them to deprecate ? Philip wisely foresaw that, 
rejected by her nearest connections, Mrs. Saville would become 
wholly dependent on his will. And how pleasant it was, now 
that their fears and perplexities were at an end, to go over, step 
by step, and hour by hour, the past, so pregnant with vexation ; 
to account mutually for their long blmdness and gradual en- 
lightenment to the nature of their sentiments; — the sleepless 
nights, — the repining days,— produced by the alternations of 
hope and fear symptomatic of unhappy love. 

When mirth was wanting to relieve the oppression of their 
overcharged hearts, it was easy to find amusement in the absurd 
jealousy conceived by Philip of the nankin-coloured Eomeo of 
Edenbourne Lodge. I^ay, when the fillip of a lover's quarrel 
seemed desirable, there was good ground for a mimic war, in 
the widely-bruited fiirtations of Pmlip with the young beauty 
of Grandison House. 

But no such stimulants were necessary. The sands in the 
hour-glass of the lovers were all of gold. Impossible to be 
happier, whether in themselves or each other. Eastfield was at 
that season of the year a bower of roses ; and now that Philip 
experienced no nervous vertigo to attribute to their fr^anoe, 
he admitted the little nook to be indeed a garden of Eden, — 
especially since the old serpent. Sir Erasmus, was crawling in 
the sun elsewhere. 
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Next to the peaceful-hearted woman who sat hand-in-hand 
with Philip, enjoying the summer atmosphere and letting the 
pleasant hours go by^ . the happiest person at Eastfield was 
Selina! As the day-and-night companion of her mother, the 
child instinctirely imbibed her attachments; and having no 
remembrance of the father lost in infancy to qualify her affec- 
tion for one who petted her so kindly, and whose personal fasci- 
nations were so considerable, the little girl welcomed him back 
with as rapturous a joy as though aware of the heartfelt delight 
experienced by her mother in his return. 

liittle Edward,' a year younger than herself, and endowed 
with twice her animation and half her sensibility, — content to 
be amused, no matter by whom, and noisy, no matter where, — 
still preferred the lodge, the pony, the terrier, and Sir Erasmus, 
to the long explanations and silence, almost equally prolonged, — 
between the daily visitor and mamma. But Selina, skipping 
about the lawn at Eastfield like the guardian fairy of the place, 
was no obstacle to the confidences between the happy pair; and 
so truly did the little creature enjoy the company of her dear 
Philip, that she would loiter for hours beside the garden-gate, 
listening for his coming footsteps ; a post of observation, which, 
but for the shame of detection, Mrs. Saville might have been 
occasionally tempted to share. 

The happiness of the loving couple in each other was perhaps 
all the greater, that they had no confidants on whom to expend 
the expression of their joy. Sole survivor of her family, and 
disavowed by her husband's, Evelyn Saville had none but her 
children to divide her afiection with Philip ; while he, restrained 
by fear of creating family dissension from allowing Emma more 
than a guess at the origin of his change of humour and myste- 
rious absences from the castle, and prevented by the intimacj 
between the Hardyn^es and De Ba}[hurst from confiding his 
altered prospects to his friend, was all in all to her whose future 
life was to be all his own. 

From Bob, indeed, he received frequent letters, on pretence 
that, in the melancholy seclusion to which he was condemned, 
news of the London circles might be acceptable ; but, in reality, 
because it was easy to insinuate into every epistle some ridiculous 
anecdote of Lord Middlemore. I^or was his account of his own 
engagements and pursuits framed with a view to depreciate 
himself in the eyes of Emma ; to whom he took care to despatch 
such long and mtricate messages, as, with a person so indolent 
and averse to explanations as Philip, insured that the whole 
letter would eventually be placed in her hands. 

Ghraver subjects, however, than the bets and boobyism of Lord 
Middlemore, or the coquettings of Lady Anastasia Grandison, 
soon occupied his pen. To Philip, he made no secret of the 
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precarions sitoatdon both of Fox and the Whig adminiBtration ; 
and the depression of his father under this doable cloud occa- 
sionaUy communicated itself even to his buoyant spirits. 

But though Philip fulfilled Bob Hardynge*s unexpressed 
purpose by tiie regular communication of ms news to JSmma, 
he carefully avoided in reply all allusion to the happy events 
which rendered Grandison Mouse, and the Middlemores, and all 
the other shreds and patches of London fashion, altogether 
vanity in his sight. 

Cheered, on the other hand, by the political prospects so 
unsatisfactory to Philip and his friend, Hetty Askham, the 
embryo man of genius, was already off to the north ; to con- 
federate with Lord Uppingham touching their common prospects 
in the event of a change of ministry. 

The state of his mother was no longer such as to require his 
support. Lady Askham was absorbed in gathering together 
her household pelf, that she might be prepared for inunediate 
departure from the Castle, ** in case of tne worst ;" and thoush 
poor Lord Askham had recovered sufficient strength to be 
wheeled into an adjoining chamber for change of air, he was 
incapable of distinguishing between the attendance of his sons 
and that of his servants. 

Emma, indeed, untirable in her assiduities, spent hours by his 
side ; protesting that he was aware of her presence, and had 
several times made efforts to address her ; out that this was 
impossible, Simprems proceeded to demonstrate by all the rules 
of art ; and by dint of much obstinacy and much Latin, he 
succeeded in convincing Lady Askham that his noble patient 
was as morally and physically dead, as though the marble tablet 
were affixed in form over his lordship's sepmchre, and her lady* 
ship's weeds already rusty. 

What, therefore, was the surprise, almost the dismay, of 
Philip, when, one afternoon, as he was inditing a letter to 
Verdun, acquainting Percy with the progress of events at 
Eden Castle, he was hurriedly summoned by the nurse in 
attendance on his father. "My lord had recognised her. 
My lord had spoken almost distinctly. My lord haid asked for 
my lady ! " 

If the grave had given up its dead, he could not have been 
more startled ; and it was difficult to subdue his amazement 
into a more becoming sentiment, when, on entering the chamber 
where, propped in Ins easy chair, sat Lord Askham, still gaunt 
and ghastly, but conscious of all that was passing around him, 
his affectionate greetings were answered by a fixed stare of 
some moments' duration; at the close of which, he marked his 
reoo^ition of his son by faintly articulating the name g£ 
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The delighted Emma was addressed with tenderer recogni- 
tioa ; and m>m the few words to which he gave utterance, it 
was dear that his impressions remained at the point where 
they were arrested by his paralytic seizure. -He not only called 
for the favoarite dog by wnich, on that occasion, he was accom- 
panied, but in his incoherent words to his daughter, alluded 
kindly to Mrs. Saville. 

Marvellous to relate, ,the person who, it mig;ht have been 
supposed, would experience the greatest triumph in this resusci- 
tation, seemed far from overjoyed. 

Lady Askham, panic-struck by his attack, was panic-struck by 
his recovery. Had Edward SaviUe suddenly made his appear- 
ance at Eastfield, he could scarcely have produced greater con- 
sternation, than poor Lord Askham, the despot of Eden Castle, 
by suddenly, after six weeks' abeyance of his faculties, venturing 
to " ask for my lady ! " 

For my lady was conscious of having sinned against him. 
My lady nad unceremoniously ransacked his private papers in 
search of a will, and invaded his secret sanctuaries, to hunt for 
title-deeds. Many of his letters were destroyed, — ^many of his 
treasures demolished,— many of his plans rendered abortive. 
But it was all the fault of Simprems! — Had not Simprems 
assured her, in the most positive manner, that the mind or Lord 
Askham was as irreparably gone as though he had been dead a 
twelvemonth, she would have been more careful in her proceed- 
ings, — anglice, more scrupulous in her spoliations. She made her 
appearance, in short, in presence of the dead-alive, as though 
summoned before the quarter-sessions. 

That day was a day of stupid wonderment at Eden Castle. 
Philip, not venturing to be a moment out of call of his father, 
so far from enjoying his usual expedition to Edenboume, could 
not find a moment to despatch an explanatory line to Mrs. 
Saville ; and when Simprems made his appearance in his turn, 
so overpowered was he by the unlooked-for reversal of his 
sentence of death, that, with his usual precipitation of judgment, 
he fell into a contrary extreme ; hinting that a miracle had been 
accomplished, in requital of the prayers of the most virtuous of 
wives. After feeling the pulse of his patient, he protested that, 
nature having operated so great a crisis, there was no reason 
why, in some aays' time. Lord Askham might not be re- 
freshed by carriage exercise ! In a few weeks, D.V., and • 
the healing art permitting, aU nught be at Eden Castle as 
heretofore. 

In the course of the day, this marvellous intelligence was 
communicated by Emma to Uppingham Manor, — by Philip to 
the lady of his love, and by Lady Askham to her man of business. 
The very newspapers were instructed to acquaint the world with 
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Lord Askham's miraculous recovery. Death and the doctor were 
distanced. 

But the result of such shallow and short-skhted hopes is easy 
to anticipate. The expiring lamp had brightened only at the 
moment of extinction ; and Mrs. SaviUe was awoke next mom- 
injgr, after a night of feverish restlessness, by a strangely lugu- 
brious sound, the great bell of Edenbourne tolling the knell of 
Lord Askham ! 

Sad omen,— that her first intimation of the event securing her 
marriage should be a passing bell!— Sadder still, that when, 
two months afterwards, on the removal of the widow and family 
from the Castle to Mansfield Street, her wedding really took 
place, the parish church was gloomy as night with the funeral 
altar and ijulpit-cloths of its deceased patron. The very pew- 
opener exhibited a suit of sables ! 

When the carriage bringing back the newly-married couple 
from their wedding expedition entered the quadrangle of Eden 
Castle, the first object that met the eyes of the bride, on raising 
her head from the shoulder of her husband, to salute the scene of 
her future happiness, was the achievement of Lord Askham re- 
cently fixed over the gateway, with its emblazoned mockery of 
skulls and cross-bones. 

"In CoeloQuibs!" involuntarily repeated the gentle bride 
of Philip Askham, as, with a swelling heart, she crossed the 
threshold of her future home. 



.• CHAPTEE XIIL 

A second hiccupped, " Our old master's dead, 
You*d better ask my mistress who's his heir." 
•• Our mistress '. *' quoth a third ; •* our mistress 7— Pooh ! 
You mean our masters not the old, but new ! *• 

Byson. 

. The first step taken by Philip on the decease of his father 
was to resign his appointment. Not because the probability of 
a change of ministry on the death of Fox suggested scruples of 
conscience, — for its duties were unconnected with politics ; but 
• because he felt it impossible to dissolve too speedily the bond of 
obligation that bound him to Lord Uppingham. 

The fortune bequeathed him by his father amounted to little 
more than five thousand {)ounds, and his present noble income 
was precarious. Still, while the Bed Book contained his name 
inscribed by the hands of the Tories, he did not seem to breathe 
the breath of independence. By the renunciation of a salary of 
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eight hundred a year, he found himself all the richer ; as a ship 
lightens itself in a storm by flinging overboard some precious 
freight. 

It was well that his measures were so promptly taken ; — for 
on the dissolution of Parliament by the Whigs, a few weeks 
afterwards, he was able with a better grace to throw down a 
gauntlet of defiance. Armed with the authority of the new 
Lord Askham, whose political opinions were liberal as his own, 
he signified the impossibility or assigning to hia brother Henry 
the representation of Edenboume. 

" Since Lord Uppingham was so eager for his return to Parlia- 
ment, his lordship could not do better than qualify him for some 
Tory seat. Edenbourne was bespoken." 

Tue little borough was of course a little surprised, and scarcely 
knew what it should make of itself as the advocate of liberal 
principles. It had worn the Askham colours and opinions so 
long, as almost to fancy them its own. Even the consolation of 
finding new-fangled arguments crammed into its mouth by the 
hand of the present representative of the family was denied. 

Philip Asldiam steadily declined all entreaties that he would 
take its representation on himself. He had abjured London. 
His beloved Evelyn had no connections there to necessitate her 
involvement in its perilous vortex ; and though the allowance of 
five thousand a year, entailed by the former Lord Askham and ' 
secured to him by the present, would enable him to keep up 
Eden Castle according to the intentions of the testator, it would 
afford no surplus for the expenses of a London establishment. 
He requested the Edenbournians, therefore, to accept his best 
thanks and excuses, and the Honourable Eobert Hardynge in 
his stead. 

By this stronff measure, the breach between himself and the 
family waa complete; and the disgust with which the Marquis of 
Uppingham beheld the borough he considered quasi his own, 
given over to the most heinous Whiggery, was not ^eater than 
the contempt with which Henry apostrophized his brother's 
want of political ambition, and denounced his political apostasy ; 
or the surprise expressed by the Middlemores, and still more 
loudly by his fashionable connections, at his design of retiring 
from the gay world to rusticate in the once despised obscurity of 
Eden Castle. Not one of them understood what he was about ! 

He was about the happiest of created beings. Eden Castle, 
in spite of the achievement over its gates, was no longer the 
*• dreary pile" of other days. The penitentiary system was at 
an end. The household bonds that governed it were of silk, 
instead of iron. A beaming spring replaced the pallid, humid, 
sunless, hopeless November wmch constituted the atmosphere of 
its olden time. 
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Young and actire servants officiated in place of the super- 
annnated ones who had grown old, cold, and idle, nnder the rule 
of their late masters. A morning-room was relieved from its 
antique furniture, and the grim ancestral faces on its walls, to be 
enlivened by lightsome hangings, companionable books, and the 
musical instruments formerly banished, as in disgrace, to a chilly 
music-room. While on the southern lawn, under its windows, 
extended a well-designed flower-garden, promising to rival, at 
some future time, the delicious fragrance of Eastfield. 

To effect these transformations had been a pleasant task to 
Phili|). As. sometime^ occurs in higher walks of government, 
the viceroy proved more efficient than <i reigning sovereign. 
Though the income assigned to his use was specific, the revenues 
of the whole estate passed through his hands. At the marriage 
of his parents, a sum of fifty thousaQd pounds had been set 
apart by settlement for younger children, which, thanks to the 
fecundity so disrespectfully lamented by Percy, left little more 
than five thousand pounds to each ; and these portions, as well 
as his mother's jointure of four thousand per annum, were pay- 
able only by his order. For the late Lord Askham, like many 
others encumbered by settlements and deeds of entail, conceiving 
that all license of bequest was taken out of his hands, had died 
intestate ; and, by the desire of Percy, Philip administered to 
the estate. 

By aU this, worlds of business were thrown upon his hands ; 
and perhaps, like his father before him, he might have found 
little leisure to lament the thinness of the neighbourhood or 
badness of the roads, even had not the limit of their visiting 
distance been increased by a circumference of at least twenty 
miles, by his more extended connections. 

The politics of Philip happened to be the prevailing politics 
of the county ; and more than one agreeable family, who had 
not cared to fag themselves and their horses for the sake of 
Lord Askbam's bitter bread and bitterer Toryism, now dis- 
covered that the hills near Bdenboume were less trying than of 
old. Kay, the quarter-sessions took into their hands the im- 
provement of the roads. So attractive was the new establishment 
at Eden Castle, that no obstacle ought to impede its approach. 

Even the less acceptable neighbours did their best to promote 
a change. Simprems, who, lixe Mithridates, had fattened on 
drugs, apprehensive that his recent blunders might tend to 
diminish his favour at the Castle, took occasion, soon after the 
decease of his noble patron, to dispose of his business to a clever 
young Scotch practitioner, named Boswell, and retire - to the 
*' otivm siNB dignitate" of long whist, and long stories of his 
native town of Monmouth, thus conferring a double blessing ; 
for Dr. Boswell having made himself and his draughts a little Uio 
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palatable to the youngest of the Misses Gwatkin, the prudent 
mother supplied an antidote, by removing her family ^to Bath. 

Certain evil tongues of the fidenbourne market-place decided 
that the measure arose from the dearth of eligible marry ing-m en 
within reach of Hexham; while others suggested that Sir 
Erasmus, unable to support the spectacle of the domestic felicity 
of Eden Castle, had betaken himself for good to the city so 
renowned for the cure of gout, rheumatism, and celibacy, where 
he was more in need of sisterly protection than in the pristine 
innocence of the Lodge. Whatever the cause of their migration, 
the benefit was substantial. , 

" Mrs. Hacket informs me," said Evelyn to her husband, aa 
they were returning one balmy April day from a ride in Eden 
Chase, "that, from the letters she receives from Bath, it is 
probable Hexham may be to let. A pleasant neighbour there 
would be acceptable enough. You used to complain of want of 
society at the Castle." 

" You have not heard me find fault with it lately," replied he, 
with an afiectionate smile. "For some months past, I have 
discovered it to be the pleasantest as well as most beautiful spot 
in Great Britain!" 

As he spoke, they turned their horses' heads towards the 
Castle ; irradiated at that moment by the western sun streaming 
on its multitude of windows, so that it seemed lighted up for an 
entertainment. And as they wound their way towards the 
house, the pleasantness of its aspect was increased by the sight 
of little Edward Saville, driving his hoop along the terrace ; 
while at the drawing-room window, anxiously watching for their 
return, appeared the smihng face of Selina. 

Philip Askham had made it his delight to instal the children 
in their new home, as though they were his own. No past 
recoUections interfered with their obedience to their mother's 
intimation on her marriage, that their own dear ^Philip was 
henceforward to be greeted as " Papa ;" and at their tender age, 
so easily are habits adopted, that, no lealous relatives bein^ at 
hand tou instil misgivings, they soon learned to consider him 
their father indeed ; ana to feel their portion in Eden Castle as 
rightful aa in Eastfield. 

for liberty as well as luxury was theirs. Philip had languished 
too long in the bondage of over-education, not to vote for abo- 
lition.—" The dear children were of an age to enjoy themselves. 
Time enough for samplers and Latin grammar. The darlings 
of his sweetest Evelyn were his darlings, and must not be 
tormented." 

The Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Askham, in short, could not 
be too distinct in habits and principles from the Eight Honourable 
Lord and Lady, their predecessors. ^ 
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In all but the title, however, their worldly poBition was the 
same. Nor would Philip have cbana;ed places with the present 
peer, whose post^bits and embarrassments left him at command 
something less than the dotation settled on the Castle by the first 
baron, out of the nominal fifteen thousand a year to which, all 
incumbrances apart, he succeeded on the death 'of his father. 

In France, however, such an income was princely. The release 
of the Earl of Yarmouth having lefl him without a competitor, 
Lord Askham was understood to nossess the best table in Verdun, 
the best box in its theatre, and the best actress of its theatre to 
do the honours of both. The life he led was the best of the worst 
kind. The announcement of his brother's marriiige, meanwhile, 
had been received by him in the usual cordial spirit of his reck- 
less nature. 

" I heartily wish you joy, dear Philip," replied his letter of 
acknowledgment ; " and with a due sense of my own unworthi« 
ness, sincerely thank you for thus providing respectability for 
two ! Honour, moreover, to the manes of uiat very wiggy old 
gentleman, William Lord Askham (at the star in whose frightful 
portrait by Kneller, at the end of the East gallery, I remember 
Deing detected by mj father in the act of shooting peas, as well 
as the heavy imposition set me for the same !) who, though in 
his picture he looks no conjurer, seems to have anticipated the 
disjointed state of our family representation. 

" You have now only to increase my obligations by supplying 
half a dozen sturdy little Askhams, to supersede the possibility 
of our honours merging once more into a Tory line ; for I cannot 
stand the notion of Henry ! He writes me, every now and then, 
a prize essay, which he mistakes for a letter ; enlivened ooca* 
sionally by a little abuse of ^/ou. And now that, to their other 
sins, his epistles add that of being dated from Uppingham 
Manor, I can scarcely read them without a fratricidal desire to 
visit upon young Master Adrian the sins of his Trajan. 

" To return, however, to the-pleasanter subject of your pretty- 
wife (whom pretty I know to be, thanks to certain former 
animadversions of my lady-mother). Pray place at her feet the 
sincere good wishes of the poor prisoner of Verdun. Had I 
been free, and in England, on your wedding-day, I should have 
taxed my account at Coutts's to the amount of five hundred 
guineas, to offer her some token of brotherly regard ; and in this, 
as in all else, I entreat you to be my delegate. But say to 
Mrs. Askham in addition, that she would do me a great favour 
by letting the family diamonds, which you tell me are deposited 
at the banker's, see the light on her fair person. It is a pity 
they should sparkle unseen, while so lovely a representative of 
the family is at hand to enhance their lustre. 

" Yo# will perhaps tax me with having become too compli* 
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meniarj in France ! Alas ! !• haye become manj worse things. 
But in all I have said, dear Phil, thoag;h my phrases may have 
been lengthy as Henry's, trust me they are as smcere as every 
other assurance made you by 

" Your aflfectionate Brother, 

" A." 

At this pointed manifestation of Lord Askham's partiality 
towards Philip and his wife, the family, in all its Branches, 
waxed exceeding wroth. The transfer of the heir-loom diamonds 
was as great an insult as the transfer of the heir-loom borough 
had been an injury. But what cared Philip, in his happy home, 
for the grumbling of aunts or cousins P His Evelyn — ^his lovely 
loving Evelyn — could not be too ricyy repaid for the harsh 
usage she had formerly received at the contumelious hands of 
Eden Castle. 

The change of ministry, too truly foretold by Hardynge, soon 
assigned to Lord and Lady Uppingham higher duties than the 
discussion of such petty grievances. To the influential post 
in the cabinet formerly occupied by the marquis, was added a 
place in the household for his wife ; and one of his earliest acts 
in aS^ee was to fulfil his pledges to Henry Askham, by securing 
him a profitable appointment and the representation of a govern- 
ment borough. 

' Compelled by the adjustment of Percy's complicated difficul- 
ties to visit London for a day or two, early in the spring, the first 
thing Philip had to listen to from Bob Hardynge was a piquant 
account of the anguish experienced by the " rismg young man *' 
m forbearing to rise during some dozen or more initiatory 
debates, in obedience to the instructions of his brother-in-law. 

" Like a newly-paught bird," said Bob, " Henry's restlessness 
is painful to behold! If Lord Uppingham keeps him much 
longer beating against the wires, every bone in his skin will be 
broken!" 

News of greater interest, however, were in store for the rustic. 
Hardynge, who, on visiting Edenboume for his election, had 
received so pleasing an impression of Philip's gentle bride (in 
whom he was unspeakably surprised to discover the widow of 
Edward Saville) that, on nis return to town, his enthusiasm in 
her favour exposed him to the quizzing of their whole set, had 
now to relate the strange consequences of his revelations. 

" I should like to know what you deserve," said he (when, 
after dining with Askham at Brookes's, they sat gossiping 
together in Philip's old snuggery in St. James's Place, to wnich 
Hardynge had succeeded), " for exposing me, last year, to the 
danger of losing my heart to one whose own was so completely 
in your keeping as that of Lady Anastasia GrandisonP" 

*' Absnrdf!" ejaculated his friendi to whom the very aame of 
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the Grandisons had become a mattor of unconcern t-^'* as if girls 
in her position were susceptible of attachment ! " 

" Havinfr drawn the £30,000 prize, you choose to fancy 
the wheel filled up with blanks ! iBut, however disparagingly, 
you may class * dear Stasy,' or whatever you mean by * girls in 
her position,' I can tell you that your happy marriage was very 
near costing her life !" 

" You may as well tell me that it killed th6 Empress of 
Austria, whose death the newsmen's horns are now braying in 
our ears ! " rejoined Askham. " Lady Anastasia Grandison in 
loveP Why, she would have married Middlemore, Lenitive, 
Sobert de Lacy, Norclifie — anybody in a decent position in life 
— only to escape from home ! " 

" And from their homes, she would have felt as little scruple 
in escaping," retorted Hardynge, " had you held up your finger 
to invite her. And so she will from tie Bayhurst's, to whom 
she has at last promised her hand." 

"Going to be married to Sir Hugh de BayhurstP" cried 
Askham, with suddenly-enkindled curiosity. " Surely that was 
talked of last year." 

" I scarcely know the match in London that has not been 
talked of for her, at one time or other," replied Hardynge. 
" I happen to know, however, that, last season, De Bayhurst 
was no favourite. He left town in despair, soon after poor Lord 
Askham's seizure ; and I could have sworn — so wounded was his 
pride — that not even Lady Grandison's artful machinations 
would bring him a second time to the scratch ! " 

" You are mistaken, you see. As much mistaken as in sup- 
posing me an object of predilection to Lady Anastasia.'* 

"No Tartuffeism, my dear fellow J " retorted his friend, laugh- 
ing. " Do not, because you led me like a lamb to the slaughter 
at Grandison House, to become the most jilted of lovers or 
injured of husbands, attempt to deny a fact which is as well 
known as if published, like the empress's death, per horn of 
newsman ! I tell you it was I myself, who, little guessing the 
pain I was to inflict, acquainted the poor girl witii your mar- 
riage. It was into my arms she fell, senseless as a stone ; and 
to me did Lady Grandison address a private entreaty that, for 
the love of Heaven, I would not mention to any living soul the 
subject on which we were conversing, when * dear Stasy's ' 
secret betrayed itself! " 

" I trust and believe you are mistaken," rejoined Philip, more 
seriously. " At all events, I have nothing to reproach myself 
with. I paid Lady Anastasia no attentions but such as were 
naid her by twenty other men, — ^yourself among the number. 
!Never for a moment did I exceed the bouncb of common 
acquaintanceBhip ! " 
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" For my part, I never know what are the bounds of acquaint- 
anceship between girls of eighteen and men of four-and-twenty," 
cried Hardynge ; " and often thank Heaven I have no sisters 
to have the question tangibly brought home to me. One under- 
stands one's ground with the fellows with whom one rides to 
covert, or walks down to the House, — scrupulous not to offer a 
hand to those with whom one is only on bowing acquaintance. 
But, according to our English system with young ladies, the 
most unceremonious intimacv appears allowable. Our idle 
hours cannot be more pleasantly thrown away thaU in attentions 
to any pretty girl who has idle hours to dispose of; precisely 
because, if m the marrying vein, we may call our civilities court- 
ship, and propose without offence at any moment ; or, if laxer in 
our conscience, may slip out of town and divert ourselves else- 
where, — because, forsooth, — as in the case of Mr. Askham and 
Lady Anastasia Grandison, — we have * never exceeded the 
bounds of acquaintanceship ! * " 

" I do not wince ! My withers are unwrung ! " cried Philip. 
" I swear to you that I never tried to recommend myself to Lady 
Anastasia, nor would, at any moment, have given a rush for her 
preference ! " 

" !Not for her preference perhaps, but certainly for the credit 
of it. You liked to know, on entering a ball-room, that those 
who saw you turned mechanically to Lady Anastasia, to watch 
her change colour." 

•* No, on my soul ! I never thought of her otherwise than as 
a flirting girl, open to the attentions of all London, and eager for 
those of any fellow who happened to bo the fashion." 

** Mentis gratissimus error ! — She was staking hard money, 
poor girl, against your counters. I never saw a creature more 
cut up than she was by your infidelity. Not infidelity P Well, 
then, bj your marriage ; and I was almost afraid I should have 
to fall m love with her myself, as an act of expiation, when one 
fine day the papers announced her match with De Bay hurst ; 
and Lady Grandison, all smiles, fidgets, and flutter, received my 
congratulations,* with those of the rest of London, as coolly as 
though she had not admitted to me a fortnight before, that tho 
girl was heart-broken for your sake." 

" You are so gross an exaggerator. Bob, when the fit takes 
you," cried Askham, a little moved, " that one never knows 
what to believe of your stories." 

" I never exaggerate unless where decency requires that the 
naked truth should receive a little clothing. Li this instance I 
am trustworthy as the gazette. I brought myself seriously to 
book, on seeing the poor girl so wretched ; ana the result or my 
deliberations was a verdict that half the unhappy marriages in 
England, and all our divorce cases, arise from silly habits of 
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fliriaiion, authorized hy the customs of society. Scarcely a girl 
marries, but has some scar upon her heart. And just conceive, 
my dear Philip, the bitterness of discoyering that the wife one is 
pressing to one's bosom, is haunted by the memory of another." 

The habitually pale cheek of Askham became suddenly 
flushed. To such a proposition, it was impossible for him — the 
successor of Edward Saville, — to say " amen !" 

" I should cut my throat under such circumstances," cried 
Hardynge, more occupied with his own feelings than those of 
his friend. " However, De Bay hurst marries Lady Anastasia 
with his eyes open." 

" Since your conscience was so qualmish about her, you 
should have made atonement by marrying her yourself," said 
Askham, — ^not very charitably disposed, at that moment, towards 
his friend. 

" You think, then, that in matrimony, two pre-engaged hearts 
are safer than one P " 

" Your temper and sense of equity would prevent your being 
a brute to your wife ; which is more than I infer from the 
countenance of De Bayhurst. But what do you mean by two 
pre-engaged hearts P Have you, as I once thought likely, fallen 
a victim to the smiles of my cousin Helen, which, like the wings 
of a bat, have a hook at every juncture P " 

" Helen Middlemore ! " cried Hardynge, with a gesture of 
contempf. 

" All I know is that, last season, you never left her side." 

" It is NOT all you know ; for you are perfectly aware of the 
motive of my attentions." 

" To throw ojQTthe Grandisons P " 

'* To obtain tidings of her cousin ! " 

" Her cousin 7 "-^repeated Askham, with an air of such 
genuine amazenient that mistrust was impossible. 

" Can you be in earnest," said his friend, in pleading igno- 
rance of my admiration of your sister P Or is it a civil mode of 
reproving my presumption, for having attached myself to a 
daughter of the nouse of Askham P " 

"My sister? You attached to my sister EmmaP" — cried 
Philip, starting forward in his chair. " What further surprise, 
my aear Bob, have you in store for meP I thought myself 
pretty clear-sighted, yet I seem to have been walking in my 
sleep ! " 

" And so you have ! You were in love yourself; and, letting 
coQcealment like the worm in the jenneting apple, feed on yotir 
rosy cheek, knew no more than tiie blind wnat was passing 
around you." 

" But how little you have seen of Emma ! " 

" How little you have seen of my seeings ! After our belter- 
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akelter visit to Mansfield Street, I oontrived to meet her at 
every ball. And doll indeed must be the dog who cannot 
manage to improve his acquaintance with such a girl without 
alarming the heads of a family so true to the whist-table as 
Lord and Ladv Askham ! " 

" But they left town 90 shortly afterwards ! " 

*' Not soon enough to forestall my discovery that, though I 
may never obtain the consent of the family .to my proposals, I 
should be the most miserable of men as the husband of any 
other woman than your sister." 

" Did you ever propose for Emma ? " cried Philip, ceasing to 
think anything improbable. 

" Why expose mvself to the ignominy of rejection, when you 
were all openly in fevour of Lord Middlemore P " ♦ 

"All, except Emma herself. Sie never wavered. And, by 
Jove, I am beginning to suspect you were the cause of her firm- 
nets. But why did you never explain yourself to me P " 

" I fancied you fully aware of my attachment, and thoroughly 
opposed to it." 

" On what grounds P My personal liking for you was prettv 
evident. And, according to the Grandison mode of judging such 
matters, you are a very good match for my sister, Emma has 
only five thousand pounds." 

"If she had not me pence, she might make the most brilliant 
marriage; whereas " 

"Leave whereases to your father, my dear Bob!" cried 
Askham, delighted with the prospect suddenly unfolding before 
him. " For if you still entertain the same feelings and views in 
this affair " 

"Alas!" — interrupted Hardynge, — and from the tone and 
countenance of his friend, Philip began to fear he had been 
precipitate. 

"The altered position of our party has wrought a grievous 
'change in my prospects," continued Hardynge. " So long as 
the Whigs were in power, I was justified in forming high am- 
bitions. As it is, my place, my father's pension, and private 
fortune, united, would form an insufficient provision lor one 
accustomed to iJie splendours of Eden Castle.' 

" When they suffice for the luxurious comfort of Eske Hill P 
Bidiculous ! But Lord Hardynge perhaps requires you to make 
a more advantageous match P " 

" On the contrary. My father and mother, from whom I 
have no concealments, were delighted at my choice." 

" Then why, in heaven's name, have you never referred your 
BuittoEmmaP" 

" You are walking in your sleep €Main, my dear Askham," 
oried Hardyx^^e, endumted at the unhoped-for readiness with 

I 
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which his friend, entered into his proiects. " Miss Askham is 
just now as closely secluded as the house of widowhood can 
make her. How and where am I to approach her ? " 

" By letter." 

" And what would she think of my presumption in hazarding, 
after nearly a year's separation, so sudden a declaration P " 

" Leave that to me, if you have reaUy made up your mind. 
Though I believe I am as welcome in Mansfield Street as if I 
brought the plague in my pocket, my mother's interests compel 
her to avoid any positive rupture. 1 will not conceal from you, 
however, that you have much to apprehend from her objections 
against any friend of mine ; as well as from those of the Uppinjj- 
hams against any son of your father. But Emma is not the 
girl tq be scolded out of her liki.ngs. The more I think of all 
this, the better I am able to interpret a thousand mysteries in 
her recent letters to Evelyn ! " 

** By which you infer that my case is not altogether despe- 
rate P *' cried Bob, his face radiant with hope. 

" Far froni de8perate,-c-if you have courage to confront my 
mother's ill- humour and the prejudices of one of the most 
bigoted families extant, short of the grandees of Spain. Think 
it over, however, my dear Hardynge. Marriage is too grave a 
thing to be risked on a sudden impulse. To-morrow, let me 
know your conclusions, and command my utmost services." 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

Philip Askham made proof of his usual short-sightedness in 
expecting opposition from his mother. The dowager of Mans- 
field Street was a very different person from the haughty lady 
paramount of Eden Castle ; and though, in the inmost closeness 
of her heart, she probably placed the Hardynges in the same 
category with Simprems and the Hackets, as " all professional 
people together," her answer was that " Emma might decide 
for herself. She should neither promote nor oppose the match." 

Emma had already decided. On finding that Philip had 
received from Lord and Lady Hardynge the most flattering 
overtures for her hand, she no longer attempted to conceal from 
their son with what joy that hand was accorded ; and neither 
the young people nor the old thought it necessary to examine 
very curiously the motives of Lady Askham's condescension. 
Whether she anticipated with satisfaction a release from the 
presence of one who had fulfilled towards her late lord tho 
duties she had neglected, and before whom she could neitheir 
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parade the broad hems of her posi-dated affliction, nor give vent 
to her jealous animosities against Philip and his wife, or whether, 
with three daughters and folir sons to provide for, she felt un- 
entitled to reject a settlement of £80,000, supported by the 
prospects of one of the ablest young men of the day, mattered 
little to those who asked only as much conciliation at her hands 
as was due to the decencies of society. 

Family mourning afforded pretext for a private wedding ; and 
the anxiety of the Hard^ges for the settlement in life of their 
only son, for some haste in the preparations. The awkwardness 
arising from the coldness between Lord Uppingham and Philip 
was consequently diminished ; and on the single occasion of a 
meeting between the families, so stiff were the formalities 
observed, as to leave no room for unfriendly demonstrations. 

Though to Philip naturally devolved the duty of giving away 
the bride, fain would he have' avoided the occasion for absenting 
himself a second time from home. But the bridegroom ex- 
pectant, having been forced to visit Edenboume for fis re-elec- 
tion, managed to enlist the voice of Mrs. Askham in his favour : 
and, thus supported, the friend of his boyhood, who had proved 
so much the friend of his manhood, consented to escort him to 
the altar. Sorely against his will, Philip accompanied the new 
member back to town, to resume, once more, his old quarters in 
St. James's Place. 

At Philip's age, however great to a man the effort of ieacln^ 
himself from a happy fireside, no sooner has he crossed his 
threshold, than the nang is forgotten. The London world was 
at its brightest; ana it was a pleasant thing to be hailed a 
thousand times a day with congratulations, and find his hand 
shaken by friends, instead of having to raise it to touch his 
hat to greasy bagmen. In his comfortable dressing-room in 
St. James's Place, moreover, he was secure from having to 
defisnd his razors and shaving-brush against the incursions of 
little Edward Saville. 

" It is really a relief to get rid of that riotous boy !" thought 
be, the morning after his arrival. " The best brought-up chil- 
dren are bores. They derange one's habits, and pull about one's 
ihmgs. I am not naturally rond of children." 

In all other respects, his sojourn in town was equally pleasant. 
It was gratifying to see the warmth of heart with which Lord 
and Lady Hardynge entered into the approaching happiness of 
their son, and prepared to do honour to his bride. They seemed 
to think they could not devote too much time and money to 
perfect her comfort ; and Philip, who had a commission to exe- 
cute for his wife in procuring a marriage gift for her dear 
Emma, was not a little amused, on aooompanying Lady 
Hardynge to the choicest of the fashionable vauily-shops, to 

I 2 
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disoern on all sides testimony to the extent and erandeiir of 
those familj connections of the Grandisons so often insisted 
upon by the countess. 

Kot a shop they entered, but contained wedding presents for 
Lady Anastasia, irom some royal godmother or duchess-aunt. 
Her ladyship's approaching nuptials seemed to have given a 
fillip to trade ; and the generosity of her bridegroom was almost 
rendered superfluous by the multiplicity of her wealthy re- 
lationships. 

" After all, it is pleasant to see one's wife an object of uni- 
versal interest!" thought Philip, while surveying a gorgeous 
dressing-box, a present to " dean Stasy " from her uncle, the 
Duke of Sandbeck. " A serious advantage too to one's children* 
to be ^pported, on their entrance into l3e, by the strength of a 
well-connected family !" 

To remain indifferent concerning the nuptials for which he 
witnessed these complicated preparations would have been diffi- 
cult, even had the parties been strangers. But with the bride- 
groom a brother of Edward Saville, and the bride a victim 
pioued into matrimony by his misusage, indifference was impos- 
sible. Had not his sympathy been somewhat bespoken by the 
joy of his friend, and the quiet, subdued happiness of Emma« 
it would have been difiicult for Philip to resist nis desire to clear 
up the mysteries of Grandison House. He was curious to see 
Lady Grandison and Anastasia in their present triumphal 
attitude. 

Chance favoured his desire, though neither in the time nor 
place he could have wished. In deference to the mourning of 
Lady Askham, who chose to be present at her daughter's mar- 
riage, in her pew, apart from the wedding party, the ceremony 
was performed, at an early hour, in St. James's Church, the 
family alone present. But by a mistake concerning the door at 
which the carriages were to oe ordered, on emerging from the 
vestry after the copious signature of witnesses suggested by the 
professional experience of Lord Hardjrnge, they found tnem- 
selves obliged to retraverse the Body of the church. 

To the surorise and annojrance of the quiet family party, it 
had become filled, in the interim, by the crowd escorting another 
wedding, resplendent with the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
glorious fashion ; and as the eye of Phihp glanced along that 

Say assemblage, each individual of which was intent upon the 
isplay of his own vanities and graces, instead of, as in the pre- 
ceding wedding, the happy pair, he perceived that it compre- 
hended all his intimate associates ; tne very existence of whom 
had been, of late, half-obliterated from his remembrance. 

Those wedding guests were evidently selected hj a hand ao- 
Gustomed to the arduous task of culling friends, at its own goo4 
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pleasure, aiteon| the Stite of society. There tras royalty — ot 
rather royal-hi^liesBhood, with its ladies in waiting, to impart 
dignity to the scene. There were the fair ladies of the less fair 
sorting lords. There were the showy exotics of the corps 
dM>lofneaique, the beaux of White's, the belles of Carlton 
Honse ; and among them, Helen Middlemore, evidently intent 
upon marking her resentment against Emma, by attending 
another bridal on the day of her wedding. 

Fades non omnibas una— 
Kec diversa taiiken,— 

it was a gorgeous spectacle. All that white satin, Mechlin 
poiol, and orange-flowers, could eflfect in honour of the solemn 
mstitution of matrimony, was brought into play. The bishop 
stood ready at the altar. The royal party advanced its right 
ftBnk. And the mob of dukes, duchesses, and cabinet ministers, 
was sorely pressed upon by certain ambitious beaux and con- 
ceited belles, who, having neither stars nor garters to distin- 
guish them, relied for attraction on the sheen of their satin or 
nt of their buckskins. 

Fain would Philip have escaped from the gaudy mSUe into 
which he was thus provokingly betrayed. But his sister Susan, 
who was hanging on his arm, enchanted by so new and brilliant 
a scene, did her utmost to detain him ; and ere he could inter- 
dict her cousinly greetings with Helen Middlemore, a general 
movement of the fa8hioncu)le throng announcing some important 
arrival, probably the bride for whom they were still waiting, 
compelled hitai to keep his place. 

It was the Prince of "Wales, then in the full zenith of the 
social favour which succeeded his wilder popularity ; the prince, 
ere rendered morose by the cares of state, stately by the pomps 
of Hertford House, or peevish by subsequent immurement ; the 
prince as he was when surrounded by friends instead of 
parasites. 

The face of Philip caught his eye, in the lane formed for his 
Soyal Highness to reach the altar; and with his customary 
graciousness, he paused a moment to offer congratulations on 
his marriage. 

At that moment a second stir announced a new arrival. And 
this time it was the bride indeed ; Lady Anastasia, dimly per- 
ceptible through lace and orange-blossoms, like a star through 
a summer cloud, leaning on the arm of the radiant Lady 
Grandison, and followed by six bridesmaids, selected among the 
fairest daughters of the nobility. 

Impossime to see a lovelier creature, or a prettier group. 
Beanty, youth, elegance, distinction, were united. A murmur 
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of admiration saluted tliem as they entered the chorcli ; as ii* 
forminff a mild echo to the cheers of the populace without. 

As they approached that part of the aisle where Philip stood 
detained by his. royi^ companion, Lady Grandispn had to cede 
the arm of her daughter to that of his Eoyal Highness, which 
was instinctively extended to conduct her to the altar ; and in 
the movement occasioned by this flattering displacement, the 
eyes of the lovely bride suddenly encountered those of the embar- 
rassed Philip. W hen lo ! the paleness that overspread her features 
was equalled in intensity only by the scarlet suffusing his own. 
Impossible to explain the accident which had brou^t him to 
the spot where his presence, uninvited, might be deemed an 
insult ; and as she passed on, while the crowd closing joyously 
behind the bridal procession concealed him from view, the in- 
voluntary delinquent became as confused and breathless as 
herself. 

Having hazarded a parting glance towards the altar, as he 
prepared to quit the church before the commencement of the 
ceremony, Philip beheld the bridegroom advance to receive from 
the hands of royalty one of the choicest gifts they had ever con- 
ferred ; and never was he so struck by the sinister expression of 
Be Bayhurst's handsome face, or the haughty attitude of his 
fine figure, as when thrown, at that moment, into relief, by 
the graceful deportment of the Prince of Wales. For soQie 
time after he regained the happy family party in Mansfield 
Street, his thoughts involuntanly recurred to that saturnine 
bridegroom ! 

On the morrow, indeed, the scandalous chronicle of the dubs 
asserted that the collision of the two weddings had been ex- 
pressly devised by the malice of Lady Grandison, indignant at 
the secession from her circle of two such favoured votaries as 
Philip and his friend ; in the hope that the splendour of her 
daughter's nuptials might cast into the shade the modest wedding 
of one whom slie no longer considered otherwise than as " the 
lawyer's son." 

"I wonder whether Anastasia recognised meP I wonder 
whether I was noticed by that surly brute De Bay hurst P I 
wonder to what motive they attributed my seeming intrusion 
into their wedding-party P " — ^meditated the perplexed man, on 
his way back to Eden Castle ; and though not a particular of 
the scene had escaped him, and he was fain to admit that nothing 
could have been more imposing than the arrangement of those 
brilliant hyn^neals, not a syllable did he breathe on the subject 
to his wife, when answering, on his return home, her numberJess 
questions concerning the bridal of her dear Emma. 

"What a charming wedding!" said she, after listening 
to his abridged account of the sober little family assemblage 
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of Askhams and Hardynges. "Lord and Lady Uppingliam 
being on duty at Windsor, their absence can liave excited no 
attention. It was almc^st as quiet and bappy a wedding as our 
own ! " 

That day, Philip felt for the first time importuned by having 
to carry little Edward on his back into the drawing-room, after 
dinner, according to a custom he had himself established ; and 
when the knock of the nurse was heard at the door to summon 
Mise Selina to bed, instead of supporting her usual petition 
for a reprieve, he agreed with mamma and the judicious 
old Susan, that " it was a sad thing for little girls to sit up 

Perhaps he wished to be alone with Evelyn. Perhaps he 
wanted to confide to her, more fully, the lights and shadows of 
his trip to town, — the bridal cift?? he had seen preparing — the 
gratefil acceptance of her afiectionate offering; or he might be 
anxious to communicate some of those items of political rumour 
over which he had found Brookes's wrangling, like a mastiff" over 
its «hain. 

Scarcely ! — ^for within ten minutes of the children's departure 
for bed, he was extended on the sofa, fast asleep ! 

Evelyn was not a little startled on perceiving that the gift 
with which she had greeted him oi^ his arrival, — a moss-rose- 
bud, of which she had walked every day to the conservatory to 
wat(h the progress, and culled at the last moment, that it might 
be tie freshest as well as first of the season, — ^was lying crushed 
upoi the floor ! 

It requires, perhaps, somewhat more than the philosophy of 
five-and-twenty to find the country as pleasant on returning to 
it han London, as London appears on visiting it from the 
cjountry. In spring, London is more the country, — ^that is, the 
country of fine ladies and gentlemen, — thai the country itself. 
Forcei flowers and fruit abound in the metropolis, when the 
country exhibits only a few precocious starvelings, reared in its 
Bcattersd hot-houses ; and when, after luxuriating in this fra- 
grance and profusion at some charming London fSte,, amid 
strains of the choicest music and smiles of the fairest faces, one 
is callel upon for wonder in behalf of a simple moss-rosebud 
such as the flower-carts and flower-girls of Bond Street have 
Tulgarised in our eyes, it is difficult to set due value on the 
treasure, unless at the instigation of what it is somewhat ques- 
tionable that Philip Askham really possessed, — a heart. 

The attention of Evelyn was not long engrossed by her 
neglected flower. Her eyes fixed themselves wistfully upon the 
manly form and handsome features only too powerfully impressed 
upon her heart ; and having laid aside her work for the indul- 
gence, ehe seemed to fancy that, by interrogating the coun- 
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tenance of her sleeping husband, she might obtain indications of 
all he had been seeing, thinking, feeling, and frequenting, in the 
great city to which she was so much a stranger. 

The restdt was far from satisfactory. She discovered upon 
his brow an expression such as it used to wear when, harassed 
by his worries at Eden Castle, he repaired to her societj for 
comfort and repose. What could have annoyed him in town P 
Had Lord Askham been disgracing himself by some new excess P 
Or had the dowager insulted her son by fresh sarcasms upqa his 
marriage P 

Poor Evelyn was the more anxious in her conjectures, because, 
during his absence, a circumstance had occurred likely to &xoite 
his displeasure. With the sure instinct of her sex, she dijBaded 
the first difference of opinion between them. The first dispute 
between a newly-married pair is the first gray hair anald the. 
golden curls of Cupid: and if it .have been quoted millbns of 
times from Rousseau, that " Love is born with the first sigh, 
and dies with the first kiss," be it henceforward added that the 
love which survives the first domestic quarrel, becomes thence- 
forward limping and graceless as a Chelsea pensioner. 

The grounds on which Mrs. Askham felt the evil to be im- 
pending over her were not, however, very alarming. On the 
day after Philip's departure, the Shetland pony, so long pro- 
mised to little Edward bv poor Sir Erasmus, had made its 
appearance. Aware that it had been bespoken the preceding jear 
from the Highlands, she fancied that, during the absence of ihe 
old gentleman from the lodge, it mi^ht have been unadvisedly 
despatched by the servants to its original destination. 

tint no ! A hew saddle and bridle had been forwarded af the 
same time from Bath; with express directions fr9m the old 
gentleman that the gift should be carefully conveyed to his little 
friend, by an old Indian servant named Moutiar, to whose care 
the boy had often been intrusted at the lodge. 

To reject a present previously accepted, Mrs. Saville iblt to 
be impossible ; even had not her delighted boy*s enjoymen;been 
so much at stake. Yet she suspected, — she^earcrf, — that Philip 
might feel vexed that a pleasure should have been accorded to 
the child by any hand but his own. 

In this surmise, however, she was guided by a knowl^e of 
particulars undreamed of by her husband. 

To Philip, the old bachelor was still only a ridiculots per- 
sonage, who had magnified the absurdity of his habips and 
appearance, by pretending to recbmmend himself to the favour 
of a woman young and lovely. But in the estimation of IhiUp's 
wife, he had established himself on a far different footing. Sir 
Erasmus was the only person who had remonstrated with her on 
the imprudence of her second marriage. ■ 
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" Do not magine, mada.in," said he, having made his way to 
Eastfield one cheerless afternoon, soon after the death of liord 
Askham, "that I am actuated by resentment of yonr indiflPerence. 
I admit the folly of my past pretensions. Yonr disdain has 
opened my eyes to many things ; and I am fain to acknowledge 
that an ill-favonred, wnimsical old man would hare been an 
inadequate partner for one so gifted. Still I hare the power to 
secure the welfare of your children. I am richer than the world 
or my habits of life would lead you to suppose. And all — all 
would have been for Edward and Selina." 

A few embarrassed words, indicating that, under any circum- 
stances, it would have been impossible for her to invade the 
rights of his sister and nieces, encouraged the old man to resume 
his expostulation. 

"My sister and nieces are amply provided for," feaid he, 
" and I have a right to gratifjr my own feelings in the bequeath- 
ment of my property. Forgive me if I once fondly fancied that 
your affection for your little ones might induce you to overlook, 
in their behalf, my demerits of age and person. Bear witness 
for me, however, madam, that from the moment you undeceived 
me, I ceased to importune you with my attentions. Not ftom 
sullenness, — ^not from resentment. But from feelings such as 
the years which render me disgusting ought to have enabled me 
to survive ! " 

Through the twilight obscuring the room, Evelyn could not 
discern the features of her guest. In his voice only was the 
struggle of his feelings perceptible. 

"But though I have latterly abstained from your society," 
eontinued he, "my heart has never been absent from this 
chamber ! From a distance I have carefully watched over you 
and yours. Not a movement has escaped me. While forbear- 
ing to expose my grotesque person to the sneers and mimicry of 
the object of your preference, I have marked with fear and 
trembling his progress in your affections. I Icnow him better 
than ^ou do,-^ know ifou better than you know yourself; and 
trust me, when his prepossessing exterior has ceased to charm, 
you will admit that you did wron^ to place your happiness in 
the keeping of a cold-hearted egotist, and the welfare of your 
children at the mercy of one who, bred in the school of tyranny, 
will eventually prove a tyrant. The frosts of such a home as 
his destroyed the early germs of humanity in his heart ! " 

Against such an accusation, Philip Askham's affianced wife 
naturally raised her voice to remonstrate. But the old man 
insisted, at once so mildly and earnestly, on being heard to an 
end, that she resigned herself to listen. 

" And when the illusions of love are at an end,*' said he, " as 
wiU be the case far sooner than you foresee, — ^what will remain 
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to console you for having given a harsh father toyour children P 
Nothing, — absolutely nothing,' The patrimony of this favoured 
man consists of five thousand pounds, a princely provision, 
truly, to be divided among future chilcbren of his own. So 
that, reared in the enjoyment of luxuries secured by his present 
income, your boy and girl will contract tastes and ambitions 
wholly unjustifiable, for them he can do nothing ;^-except 
what, as sure as there is a God above us, do he will, — loathe them, 
as the offspring of another man, — ^and oppress them as his rivals 
in your heart!" 

The con8cience*stricken widow of Edward SaviUe made no 
further attempt to sQence him. Her utterance was impeded by 
tears. 

" I forewarn you of all this, madam," resumed he, "not with 
the slightest expectation of detaching you from Philip Askham. 
You are pledged too deeply. Things have gone too far. You. 
have placed your happiness too completely at his mercy, to leave 
you free for the consideration of your children's ! I have laid 
the case before you, rather for the clearance of my conscience 
(y<w, fatherless, — brotherless, — ^friendless !), than from the hope 
of bringing you to reason. But this is not all. I am about to 
leave this place. The happiness of Eden Castle, the abandon- 
ment of Eastfield, would be too trying to me to witness. And 
before I~go, — I wish, — I could desire, — I " 

His voice, hitherto sustained by a strong resolution, became 
almost inarticulate with sobs. For a moment there was a painful 
pause. 

" Those childrea are very dear to me," said he, at length, in 
faltering accents, " very, vefy dear. They are the only human 
beings, saving yat«, to whom in my long life I ever attached 
myself. My feelings towards them are not altered, cannot be 
altered, by your disgust to me, or "passion for another. If, 
therefore, madan^i, — if; therefore, my dear Evelyn, — at any future 
moment, the fulfilment of my evil auguries should necessitate 
the interposition of a friend, bear in mind that you have one 
who will never fail you. Wherever you may be, so long as I 
abide on this earth, shall I obey your bidding !" * 

It was not difficult to make suitable acknowledgments to this 
only too feeling adjuration. The heart of the young mother was 
deeply touched. Still, displeasure at his accusations against 
Philip qualified her emotions of gratitude ; and though, while. 
Sir Erasmus was taking his last leave of her with a degree of 
stem solemnity that caused her very blood to thrill, she saw in 
his conduct only the strength of affection dictating his offers,- no 
sooner was he gone than she began to regard him anew aa a 
jealous, peevish, disappointed old man. The banterings of PhUip 
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touching " her lupenumuated beau *' rendered him contemptible 
in her eyes. . . ' . 

In moments less infatuated, howerer, it was impossible not to 
recur with gratitude to his professions of attacnment to her 
children. Edward and Selina were so destitute of friends, and 
so ill apportioned with the thingrs of this world, that the good- 
will or an affectionate and afiSuent protector was not to be 
despised. In the event of her death, what was to become of 
them P Though, in his last illness, poor Saville had addressed 
to his family a letter placing his orphans under their protection, 
no notice had ever been vouchsafed to the application. 

When, therefore, the pony made its appearance at Eden 
Castle (the first indication of a relenting spirit given by Sir 
Erasmus since her marriage), she felt that, to reject the proffered 
olive-branch would be unjustifiable. But how was she to induce 
Philip to forgplve himself, and her, that the little shaggy favourite 
enioyine; itself in his pastures, and more beautiful in the eyes of 
Edward than either the pastures or the Castle they surrounded, 
was the gift of another P 

These misgivings, and the apprehension that the weariness of 
her husband arose from having forsaken greater pleasures in 
London than he expected to find in the country, rendered her 
cheeks so colourless, that, on opening his ejes and finding her 
watching over him, Philip could not refram from a somewhat 
uncompumentary exclamation. 

"How pale and doleful you are looking, Evelyn!" said he. 
" After the gay wedding cheer and wedding faces among which 
I have lately found myself, it seems like coming to a funeral I" 

But Evelyn was pale no longer. The sarcasm had already 
restored colour to her cheek. 

Next dav, she was careful to propose an early walk ; desirous 
of being the first to jx)int out to him the new favourite of the 
children. But, imused to manoeuvres, it was astonishing how 
awkwardly she managed to bring him round to that part of the 
park where Elshie was installed, and how incoherently she 
related the story of its arrival. 

She had expected his displeasure to burst forth. She found 
that dead silence may convey a still stronger reproof. 

"Is it not a pretty creature P" said she, as the pony, accus- 
tomed to be petted, came tossing its shaggy head towards 
them. 

" Very I" was the laconic reply ; and to conceal her embar- 
rassment, Mrs. Askham bestowea on poor Elshie more notice 
than her husband cared, perhaps, to see bestowed on any 
living object but himself. He turned away in moody silence. 

A moment afterwards, little Edward, who had been watohiDg 
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their moTements from a distance, came bounding^ towards ^» 
pony. 

"I maig come now, mayn't IP" cried the boy» whom his 
mother had cautioned the preceding night to make no allosion 
to Elshie without her leare. 

" You told me not to say a word about the pony before papa, 
till you had brought him to see it/' said Edward. " But now, 
surely I may get on my dear little Elshie again P" 

Pmlip appeared to turn a deaf ear to the conyersation i and 
his wife beliered him to be too angry with her for aooepting a ' 
present from a man so much the object of his scorn as Sir 
Erasmus, to take heed of what was passing. But she was soon 
undeceived. The gloomy silence he maintained as they returned 
arm-in-arm towards the house was broken as they entered the 
hall by his observing, in a constrained voice, " It is a pity ever 
to teach duplicity to children. They despise those towarda 
whom they are instructed to be artful, as well as those by whom 
the lesson is taught." 

The bosom of his wife swelled too proudly for reply. It was 
not till she reached her dressing-room that she gave vent to her 
tears. To be rebuked for hypocrisy, and rebuked by him, to 
whom her whole heart was open ! Or, if she reserved from hia 
participation a few bitter feelmgs, it was only as a parent takea 
from tne hands of an idolized child some toy by which it may 
be endangered. 

After the first ebullition of grief, however, she composed 
herself into a resolution to make no further allusion to what 
had passed. It would be impolitic,— it would be wotm than 
impolitic,— to render the children their first grounds of dissen- 
sion. The warning of Sir Erasmus, on that point, recurred 
opportunely to her mind. 

Alas ! from the moment4he word *' policy " interferes between 
the unrestrained confidence of a wedded couple, half the happi- 
ness of married life is lost. 

Luckily there was no occasion to revert to their disagreement. 
Philip met her again with a smiling countenance. He was in the 
highest spirits. He had received a letter from the Hardynees, 
who were about to visit Eden Castle. The happy bride nad 
profited by her ascendancy to secure a glimpse of her old hoihe, 
and beloved sister-in-law. 

" I always fancied, blockhead that I was," wrote Bob, " that 
a man was master of his own honeymoon ; and consequently 
planned an excursion to the Isle or Wight. But my wife (I 
never placed the words in black and white before, — suner me to 
pause a moment and contemplate the efiect) — mt wifb — (ahem !) 
insists on shaking hands with yours, before we settle in town. 
For two days to come, we shall find our Hybk at Eske Hill ; 
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after which, prepare a comer of your hospitable mansion to 
receiye the happiest of men. I leaye the happiest of women to 
announce her own intentions; concluding tnat, for this one 
single month of our lives, they will be synonymous." 

" How happy Mr. Hardynge seems, and how much in love," 
said Evelyn, after perusing the letter placed by Philip in her 
hand. 

" Yes ! I never saw a fellow happier. Why not ? There is 
no drawback to his happiness. He marries, with the approba- 
tion of his family, a girl deserving his choice ; to whom he ia the 
object of a first and only affection." 

" You think, then," said his wife, trusting no tremulousness 
was discernible in her voice, " that Emma is as much in love as 
himselfP" 

" Quite as much. No man attaches himself as strongly as 
Hardynge has done, unless certain of possessing an exclusive 
hold over the woman to whom he pledges his affection." 

" It seems strange," pursued Evelyn, conscious that wherever 
she set her foot must be tender ground, " that your two sisters, 
brought up under the same roof and same authority, should have 
formed such different notions of domestic happiness." 

" Their dispositions are different !" rejoined Philip. " Mar- 
garet has a sweet temper ; but, like most of your very quiet 
people, is cold and calculating. Emma is wild and petulant ; 
but there is neither art nor artifice in her nature. Emma is all 
affection, — all heart !" 

It was not long since Mrs. Askham had heard him assign the 
pidm to the mild serenity of Lady Uppingham. Had all his 
thoughts and feelings undergone a revolution P With whom had 
he been living in London, to have operated so sudden a change? 
Was Sir Erasmus so soon justified in his forebodings P Was 
Philip already susceptible to the jealousy of having a predecessor 
in her heart P 

Lucky that the arrangements about to be made for the expected 
visit of the Hardynges afforded a diversion to such painful reflec- 
tions. Nor could Philip long preserve towards his gentle wife a 
countenance of resentment. Stem w he was growing. 

Nature never made 
A heart all marble }— but in its fissures sows 
The wild flower Love, from whose rich seeds spring; forth 
A world of mercies and SNyeet charities ! 
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OHAPTBE XV. 

Alas ! no prelate's lawn, with liair Bhirt lined. 
Is half BO incoherent as his mind I 

FOFB. 

It was enoogL to make the old young again, to witness the 
happiness of the yoting couple whicn soon afterwards arrived at 
Eden Castle. 

Philip was forced to admit that Horstwood and fifteen thousand 
a year could have done nothing to enhance the smiles of his 
sister. As to Boh, though mercurial from his childhood, never 
till now had he seemed fully sensible of the elasticity of the 
earth he trod on, or the buoyancy of the atmosphere appointed 
him to breathe. There was nothing, no, not even the triumph 
of the Tory administration, which he did not view on its brightest 
side. 

" We shall gain all the more credit," said he, " by turning 
them out!" 

But at a moment when so many stirring interests prevailed in 
the metrppolis, he could scarcely understand how a man in the 

I)rime of youth and intellect, like Philip, could tether himself for 
ife among sheep and kine, and invest his ambitions in the 
manuring of land and fattening of cattle. 

" Is it possible, mv dear Askham, that you mean to dawdle 
away }rour days at !E!den Castle P" cried he, after a long ride 
with him across the estate. " Why, you have not a creature to 
speak to. Were you ever so much in want of a quarrel to 
quicken your circulation, not a soul on whom to wreak your ill- 
humour. The few houses inhabited at the time of the election, 
are now standing empty. Eastficld, — *to be let furnished.'-— 
'Everf window-shutter is closed of yonder barrack at the top of 
the hill. By Jove ! I never saw such a neighbourhood. You 
might as well live at Tadmor in the Desert. And now there are 
no field-sports going on hj wav of interlude to the tragedy, you 
and your wife will certainlv be found dead of the dulls some 
fine morning ; and the jury bring in a verdict of ' dibd for want 
of the common pastimes of life !' recommending the case to the 




my 
quiet of the country P" 

" Because the country was just then the elysium of the angels 
of our souls ! But now that we can transport them with us to 
the head-quarters of civilization, away with buttezcups and 
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daisies. Who would not rather hear Sheridan speak, than the 
brooks babble P Who would not rather dine at CJarlton House, 
than watch yonder oxen grazing, — like beasts as they are !" 

The "bucolical Juvenal" of Eden Castle tried to laugh off 
this home-thrusting attack. But the attempt was abortive. 

" Even if you withstand these temptations, my dear fellow," 
resumed Hardynge, " how will you be able to deny yourself the 
luxury of jrour brother's maiden speech? Think of Henry, 
with his prim, self-satisfied air, convulsed by the throes of his 
first delivery ! Conceive how he will monster his nothings ; 
and how Lord Uppingham will go about, like a tender parent or 
guardian, protesting that the nothings are, like Caliban, very 
' delicate monsters,* and we but drunken Trinculos, unworthy to 
do them homage ! " 

** I am content to take the> absurdities of my famfly upon 
trust," replied Philip. "If Henry wants taking down, no 
doubt you will work him famously." 

" But why not come and witness the spor t P My father and 
mother have given up Eske Hill to us. Why not maJte it your 
home for the rest of the season !" 

Firmly, though gratefully, Philip persisted in denial ; and the 
following day, when Emma, having borrowed Mrs. Askham's 
mare, did the honours of her old neighbourhood to her husband, 
by pointing out to him the choicest landscapes of Eden Chase, 
umorageous nooks that Hobbima or Gainsborough might have 
painted ; or some ruined mill, leaping brook, or new-felled copse, 
which Huysdael or Constable would have transferred to canvas 
with scarcely less vivid reality, he could not refrain from accus- 
ing the inertness of her brother. 

" Philip seems as bent on self-sacrifice," said he, " as some 
eastern dervise, who secures his salvation by standing for half a 
century upon one leg ; or St. Simon Stylites, on his column. 
He reminds me of t£e fellows who put out an eye or cut off a 
finder, in order to evade the militia, that would take them from 
^eir lares ^ndi penates." 

'* Philip is so happy with Evelyn, that he no longer cares for 
London!" 

" Not happier than I am with Emma ; yet I do not make 
proof of conjugal affection by renouncing the sacred ties of 
fellow-creatureship. Why can they not come and stay with us 
in town P" 

" Because he would not like to bring the children, nor she to 
leave them behind." 

" But is Philip always to sacrifice his pleasures and interests 
to those confounded children?" cried Hardynge with indig- 
nation. 

"Don't confound the children, if you please; for prettier or 
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more promiBing never were seen !" was Emma's good-humoured 



have no fault to find with them ; not being in Philip's 
place. But, by Jove, darliog Emma, I would as soon have mar- 
ried the witch of Endor as a widow ! " 

" Beware how you express that sentiment before Philip ! " 
cried his wife. " If you render him less satisfied with his home, 
I will never forgive you ! " 

" No man in nis senses is talked out of his conjugal affection," 
replied Hardynge. " But between ourselves, much as he is 
attached to Evelyn, I wish he had married a woman with a little 
more spice of the devil ! " 

" like myself P " interrupted his wife, laughing. 

" Mrs. Askham's gentle nature will sooner or later make a 
tyrant of him," continued her husband. "Philip requires some 
one who, when he protests that black is white, will not be bullied 
into adding — * as snow ! ' " 

" I am afraid he has not the best of tempers ! " said Emma, 
patting her pretty barb, as it sidled away nrom a gigantic oak. 
" But it is his only fault." 

** I never had any disagreement with him," replied Hardynge. 

" Because you disagree with nobody ! " 

" On the contrary, — at this moment, I disagree with mv wife, 
— ^who describes a man's temper as his * only fault ; ' whereas 
ill-temper, darling of my heart, implies the combination of a 
sanguine temperament with envy, hatred, malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness. Were a really amiable nerson as fiery as Hotspur, 
he could not be taxed as ill-tempered. ' 

" Hear, hear, hear, hear, hear !" cried his wife, delighted to 
find him betrayed into a lecture. 

" What Philip's friends ought never to forgive themselves," 
added her husband, after reproving her saucy interruption 
with his uplifted whip, '"is having suffered him to resign his 
appointment." 

" Consider the terms he was on with Lord Uppingham, by 
whose interest it was procured." 

" Will you please to let a fellow finish his sentence P I was 
about to say resign his appointment at the eleventh hour, when 
it was no longer in the power of the Whigs to provide employ- 
ment for his talents. Conceive what will be his situation when 
Lord Askham, sooner or later, returns from exile ; and Philip 
finds nimself with half a dozen children on his hands (without 
counting the little Savilles), and not even a dog-kennel for 
shelter. Too late, then, for a profession ! " 

" I suspect Percy would gladly secure himself against Eden 
Castle, by continuing the income now enjoyed by his brother," 
•aid Mrs. Hardynge. 
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"Never was the abdicated monarch yet, dearest Emma, who 
did not long to clutch back the sceptre he had abjured ! Take 
mj word for it, whenever your eldest brother returns, there will 
be an end to Philip's viceroyalty at Eden Castle." 

" In that case," said his wife, " it is lamentable that he should 
hare blighted his prospects in life. He must not renounce all 
his public connections. I will do my best to induce him to visit 
, us in town." 

She might as well have tried her eloquence on one of the 
marble statues in the vestibule. Flattering lumself he waa only 
• firm, Philip was obstinate as a mule. Independent of all other 
objections, his self-love could not bear that hU wife should 
appear in town for the first time, in so undistinguished and 
nndistingnishable a position, at a moment when the bride of 
Sir Hu^ de Bayhurst was shining as a star of .the first mag- 
nitude. 

Notwithstanding her sisterly attachment to Mrs. Hardynge, 
it was a relief to Mrs. Askharn, when she and her say-hearted 
husband returned to town. When subdued by her dutiM 
attendance on her father, Emma was a far more congenial com- 
panion for the gentle Evelyn, than the animated young woman 
who now entered with eagerness into the energetic projects of 
her husband. 

N^r had Hardynge been able to conceal from the observant 
eye of a mother, what a nuisance he considered her children. 
In the first expansion of wedded happiness, Philip had insisted 
on having them always in the room, and conceding them a 
thousand indulgences to which they were unaccustomed. Es- 
pecially to Selina ! To her he seemed to think peculiar compen- 
sation due, for the loss of the undivided tenderness of her 
mother; and the little creatures being now habituated to the 
system, it would have been cruel to recur to more wholesome 
liabits of discipline. Philip could not turn round upon them 
now. At all events, he could not turn round upon them ;Vf^; 
thoueh he, too, had noticed the impatient shrugs of "Bob 
Hardynge, when their noise after dinner interrupted the discus- 
sion of we great letters of the day's paper, or the still pleasanter 
chat in which his intelligent bride took so animated a part. 

" I am afraid Edward will mw up a little turbulent, unless 
yoa make some effort to chedc him!" said he to his wife, some 
time after the departure of the Hardynges, on seeing the boy 
give chase to his nurse among, and over, the parterres of the 
new flower-garden, rather than submit to have the nursery Iclsso 
thrown over him, and be carried ofP with his sister. 

" Edward is a manly little fellow," was her mild rejoinder ; 
*' and almost beyond nursery governance." 

The stepfather thought so too. But he also thought that for 
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boys beyond nursery govemanoe, soboolwaB the safest place, 
Evelyn had, however, so constantly protested at Eastfield 
against preparatory schools, that it was hardly possible to ask her 
to recant, merely because promoted to Eden Castle ! 

" It would be unfair to the child," said he, " to let him 
acquire habits of insubordination that wiU be flogged out of him 
hereafter." 

The hint which Mrs. Askham had thus received was not to be 
neglected. She lost no time in placing a discreet limitation to 
the freedom of the children. They must be taught to behave as 
if in the house of a benefactor, not of a father ; and nursery 
discipline was once more stringently enforced. * 

But the fond mother repaid herself for the loss of their com- 
pany in the drawing-room, by lingering longer beside their beds, 
when she repaired in secret to the nursery to give them her bene- 
diction. And after imprinting her nightly kiss on the forehead 
of the sleeping Selina, or parting the darkly-clustering curls of 
Edward the better to contemplate his noble countenance, old 
Susan often stole on tiptoe to the cribs of her nurslings after her 
mistress's departure, to ascertain whether those quiet, earnest 
kisses were not intermingled with tears. 

Unwilling to admit, even to the nurse who had attended the 
chDdren from their infancy, and waited on her own girlhood 
when litide more than a child, that her husband had already 
exhibited tokens of discontent, she assumed to herself the 
blame ; declaring " the noise of the children to be too much 
for her." And when the kind-hearted old woman took their 
part somewhat wrathfully against this newly-acquired delicacy 
of nerves, Evelyn preferred admitting, as an excuse for her fas- 
tidiousness and a plea for indnlgence (what she had hitherto, 
through some inexplicable scruple, kept a secret from her faithful 
attendant), that she was likely to become again a mother. 

Meanwhile, the several instincts of their sex were apparent in 
the different modes in which the children adapted themselves to 
the new arrangements. To them could not be alleged the pre- 
text suggested to Susan ; and on finding himself required to 
desist m>m trampling on the flower-beds and racing along cor- 
ridors, because "papa disliked a noise," Edward boldly and 
diefyingly repeated the offence. 

'* He did not care for papa I He had always made a noise at 
Eastfield. He ioauld make as much noise as he liked, unless it 
disturbed dear mamma." 

Dear mamma instanthr issued a prohibitory decree ; and the 
resistance of the little ^Uow was suspended. But Selina, who 
had listened anxiously to the admonitions provoked by her 
brother, seemed intuitively to imderstand that " papa must sot 
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be diBtarbed, beeanae it aaade him angry mtili mamnuL" XVom 
that moment she attached herself silently to her mother's side, 
as if conscious how mnch she needed consolation. 

For even Evelyn herself now occasionally managed to give 
offence to her husband. 

It happened that one day the key of the Eden Castle post- 
bag was mislaid; and Philip, its usual custodian, after wasting 
as many oaths on his carelessness as a corporal of dragoons, saw 
fit to despatch one of the stable-men to Edenboume, at ten 
o'clock at night, to fetdii the duplicate key irom the postmaster. 

Certain that, at that hour, the office would be closed (the 
London mail arriving at eight), Mrs. Askham suggested the 
prudence of first renewing their search for the missing key. 

But Philip would not hear of it. — " If they lost more time, he 
might have to wait till the morrow !" 

" And can you not wait till to-morrow P" mildly inquired his 
wife, intending no offence. " We heard yesterday, you know, 
irom Emma. Surely there is nothing very urgent in the bag F*' 

" How can you tell P" cried he. " I have other correspondents 
than the Hardynges. Besides, there are the newspapers." 

" Surely," repeated Evelyn, with a smile, " we might wait for 
the newspapers." 

" Why pretend to despise what may be regarded as the[moral 
bulletin of mankind P" cried Philip angrily. 

" I fear I am interested in verjr little and very few persons out 
of this house," replied Evelyn, with a sigh. 

" A singular matter of boast ! The limitation of a person's 
sympathies betokens only narrowness of mind, or coldness of 
heart." 

•* But in whom or what .would you have me interest myself P" 
remonstrated Evelyn, struggling against her growing emotions. 

'••In. all that is great and worthy, — ^in the fate of nations, — 
the prosperity of countries, the progress of mankind." 

" I am not, I trust, devoid of interest in the welfare of my 
fellow-creatures," replied Evelyn, mildly. "But I have not 
been much in the way of hearing politics discussed. I have 
never lived among party people." 

" I did not euppose you had. But why make a merit of the 
deplorable disconnexion from society, which renders yovinsensible 
to the present stirring march of public events P" 

Mrs. Askham, findmg herself on the verge of jtears, determined 
that this taunt should pass unnoticed. She was aware that it is 
a trying thing to a man to lose the key of the nost-bag. Great 
allowances were to be made for the irritaoility of Philip 
Instead, therefore, of attempting a rejoinder, she quitted ^he 
work-table opposite to which he was seated in a lounging-chair, 
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irith his legs oroBsed like those of an unpropitions dirinily, and 
ids hands m his pockets ; and qnietlj drawing aside the window- 
curtains, looked out into the park. 

As she anticipated, a beautiful moonlight shed lustre on the 
scene. 

"What a lovely night!" said she. "In such weather, the 
ride to Edenboume is nothing. John will be back immediately.'* 

" I shoiUd hope so. He luis been gone nearly an hour. The 
bay mare ought to take him there and back in three auazters. 
I have known the castle servants sent backwards and forwards 
to Edenboume twenty times a day !" 

" A day — ^but surely not K\t night V 

"At night, when required. What are servants and horses 
good for, but to serve their master's convenience P I have not 
been used to study the convenience of my servants before 
my own." 

" Do come and admire the lovely effect of the moon upon the 
flower garden !" pleaded Evelyn, looking pointedly from the 
window, rather than notice his unkind allusion to her solicitude 
for the comfort of old Susan. " The flowers look so beautiful in 
its subdued light !" 

StiU brooding over the loss of his key, Philip neither stirred 
nor spoke. But Evelyn was rash enough to provoke him into 
further contrariety. 

" In moonlight," said she, raising her mild gray eyes to a sky 
equally unclouded, " there is something so soft, — so soothing !" 

" Soothing, perhaps, but certainly not aoft /" retorted her 
husband. " Never was epithet more misapplied. Moonlight is 
hard. AH its effects are hard." 

" How soft the moonbeam sleeps on yonder bank ! '* 

quoted Evelyn, in self-defence. 

"You may cite ten thousand parallel passages without dis- 
proving my assertion," cried Philip. "To lie, is the poet's 
privilege. But all who have eyes in their heads, or judgment to 
control the use of them, will admit that sunshine is soft, or 
rather a softening medium ; susceptible of a thousand prismatic 
gradations and transparent shadows ; a thousand wavering out- 
fines and "uncertain images. Whereas the rays of moonshine 
are direct and steady ,--devoid of colour, — ^reduced to simple 
white and black,-— creating distinct and profound shadows,—- the 
unbroken outlines of which are hard as iron !" 

" I believe you are right," said Evelyn, prepared to give up 
her opinion, on his showing. " But hark ! here comes your 
messenger 5 and, thank goodness, bringing the key." 

Philip concluded the "thank goodness to be ironical. He 
made no further comment, however, being occupied in hastily 
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Tinlockiiifr the bag^, tearing open the papers, and addressing 
lumself to the perusal of those details of the "march of ciyili- 
zation and melioration of mankind" of which he had spoken so 
plausibly, in the shape of the account of a fSte he had pre* 
yiously seen announced as about to be given at Grandison 
House, to introduce into the world of fashion the most peerless 
of brides and bridegrooms. 

To this, Mrs. Hardynge's letter of the preceding day had 
made no allusion. Emina was now sufficiently versed m the 
family history of her sister-in-law, to be* certain that mere 
mention of me name of De Bayhurst would give pain; and 
though Philip knew no more than that the present baronet had 
emulated the last in opposition to his brotner's marriage and 
neglect of his widow, even he carefully avoided all allusion to 
Lady Anastasia or her husband. He had consequently the 
satisfaction of spelling over, unquestioned and immolested, the 
account of that princely entertainment ; comprising the noblest 
society in the land, collected under a roof well worthy to do it 
honour. 

Lady Grandison's long series of hospitable efforts had not 
been thrown away. Every person of note in the metropolis 
seemed to have crowded around her, to shed lustre upon the fSte, 

" Emma, too I" mused Philip, on observing the Honourable 
Mrs. Hardynge specified among the beauties of the night. 
''After all Bob used to say of Lady Grandison. But, as a man 
of the world, he is right. If such scruples were once to be con- 
sulted, iehere would wiey carry us P" 

With half a sigh, he reflected that, but for his adoption of a 
country life in deference to Evelyn's morbid love of retirenu^nt 
and deplorable want of connexion, his wife might have figured, 
as well as Hardynge's, in that brilliant assemblage ; and, between 
her own beauty and the Askham diamonds, have eclipsed the 
rival brides. 

Far other pretensions, however, enpossed the. heart of that 
one of them, who had a lawM claim upon his interest. It 
would have been difficult to point out a happier creature then 
his sister. She might have been mistaken for Oollins's 

Cheerfulness, a nymph of healthiest hue ; 

and even had she been less prepared for happiness by the im- 
pulses of her buoyant, honest nature, she must have been 
cheered by the joy of which she found herself the origin. 
27ever were people so in love, as the Hardynges with the wife of 
tbetr son ! 

Sobert was an only child ; and, for years past, the sole 

anxiety of his mother had arisen from the hkelihood that, in the 

^' worldly set in which he lived, he might become the prey of 
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dome artful gjtl, intent on an establifliinent ; or woTse still, 
renounce all teste for matrimony, dazzled by the annny amilea of 
some more attractive ConntesB of Grandison. And that he 
shoiUd be actually married,— "nnexoeptionably,*-to a wife deserv- 
ing of him, — a wife wbo married him for loye,-— was almost too 
great a stroke of fortune. She could never sufficiently marie her 
gratitude to his dear Emma, for having condescended to preside 
over the most perfect of villas with the most delightml com- 
panions in the world. Such a sacrifice could not be too highly 
rewarded. 

Emma, however, was wise enough to estimate her position at 
its true value. She knew on which side lay the obligation ; and 
everyday that tended to develop the worthiness of the Hav- 
dynge family rendered her more conscious how dreary the 
existence of ner own more exalted tribe ! 

Eeleased from the cares of office, and of a cheerful, afiee* 
tionate, child-like disposition. Lord Hardyn^e was never so 
happy as when he cotild persuade his pret^ daughter-in-law to 
drive with her husband to town ; and while Bob was engaged st 
his office, accompany him to visit those public monuments and 
instituti<ms, of which she knew as much as if reared at Nootka 
Sound ! 

To a man familiar only with the human mind entrammelled by 
golden or brazen fetters, or sim{>le hempen cordage, to commune 
open hearted with this frank and intelligent but ill-taught girl, was . 
like turning up a ftarow of virgin soil, in all its native richness. 
Emma's ideas were so original, her perceptions so clear, on every 
subject proposed she thought and felt so justly, that it was a 
triumph to afibrd her novel themes for tnougnt and feeling. 
Nor did those pleasant and profitable saunterings with her 
father-in-law disqualify her for shining in gayer circles. Lady 
Hardynge's maternal vanity was often gratified by hearing cited 
as the beauty of a ball-room, the daughter-in-law who was the 
comfort of her fire-side. 

But the happiest moments enjoy^ by the kind mother-in-l&w 
were as a visitor at Eske Hill. While the two husbands pro- 
ceeded together to town, where parliament was now on the eve 
of re-assembling, she loved to remain with Epmia ; to gossip 
over their work, or sit reading under a fine old cedar tree, the 
noble branches of which swept the lawn. 

One day, while seated thus, discoursing of nature «nd the 
picturesque, & propos to the memorable Cuyp which was the 
origin of their present happiness. Lady Hardyn^e in enumerating 
among the elements of rural landscape unsightly on canvas, 
though beautiful to the eye, the hop-gardens of England and 
vineyards of France, betrayed her national partialities by ae« 
cording the preference to the former. 
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<' I rappoBe it 18 owing to my Kentish origm/' said ahe, '' that 
I oonsider a hop-garden one of the pre^iest objects in the 
world." 

" I hare heard that opinion maintained by my sister-in-law," 
said Emma, *' from the same motiye. And, by the way, dear 
Lady Hardynge, since you are so well acquainted with the De 
Bayhursts, surely Eyefyn herself must be a httle known to 
you?" 

" I neyer saw Mrs. Askham," replied her mother-in-law, with 
sudden grayity. " When I married and quitted the neighbour- 
hood, she was still a child." 

" But you must haye heard of her in the family P " 

" From tkem not eyen her name. It was a prohibited subject 
at Bayhurpt." 

'< And was poor Edward Sayille so very charming a person?" 

" Most charming ! " was Lady Hardynge's laconic answer* 
evidently not caring to enter into the question. 

** Then surely you were surprised when you heard of her 
marriage with my brother 9 " persisted Mrs. Hardynge. 

" I was glad to learu that an amiable young woman was 
settled in peace and happiness at last." 

" Yes, she is yery happy, — ^long may her happiness continue ! " 
said Emma, sighing, as if she bought it less certain than she 
eould wish. " But I cannot help sometimes wondering whence 
arose the strange antipathy of the Sayille family towards one so 
young, so inoffensiye, so pleasing I " 

The prudent mother-in-law hesitated. " Why discuss it, now 
that she is one of your family ? " said she. " I should feel it an 
act of treachery to apprise you of circumstances you do not seem 
to know» and which it might be painful to her you should 
learn." 

Emma's curiosity was now. strongly excited. " I beg and 
beseech of you," cried she, *' do not tantalize me by these 
mysterious allusions." 

" Without begging or beseeching, pour requests, my dear 
child, must eyer sufSlce," replied her companion. " But take the 
word of an old woman who has liyed through treble your 
years, Emma, that knowledge concerning those we loye, of which 
the^r desire us to remain ignorant, is always a troublesome pos* 
session." 

« I am answered! " replied Mrs. Hardynge. " If you wish 
me not to inquire further, I am oontent." 

** Nay, as far as concerns myself, my dear child, I haye no 
desire for secresy," replied Lady Hardynge. " I was thinking 
only of your sister-in-law ! Howeyer, lest you should form 
unwarrantable surmises, bettor* perhaps, that I should be more 
expHoit." 
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Emma resumed the seat from whieh she had started up, and, 
bringing it nearer to Lady Hardynge nnder ^e " cedam corer," 
prepared herself to listen. 

" I haye often told you, dear Emma, that my father inherited 
the adyowBon of a living on the confines of Kent, of which my 
brother is now the incumbent," said her mother-in-law. «" The 
Tillage of Holmehurst is situated three miles from the seat of 
the Savilles. But at the distance of two stands Holmehurst 
Grange, a curious old place, belonging to Mrs. Askham's father. 
Colonel Monson, the impoFerished representative of one of oor 
oldest Kentish families. When I first remember him, he was a 
widower ; his small household governed by a housekeeper who 
had lived with him since the death of his wife, and taken charge 
of his infant girl ; his hereditary income being augmented by 
a trifling pension accorded for extraordinary services in the 
Mysore. 

*' But however impoverished, the ancient consequence of a 
family which has bequeathed to the old church at Holmehurst 
brass monuments of the fourteenth century, and alabaster ones 
of the days of the Stuarts, would have commanded the utmost 
respect of the neighbourhood, had it not been for Colonel Mon- 
son's odious temper, and objectionable habits of life. Between 
the smart of old wounds, and the still more bitter pang of seeing 
the fine domain of Holmehurst attached to the hereditary estate 
of the Savilles (between whose family and his own ill will had 
festered for centuries), the old soldier had become almost a 
misanthrope. 

" The plea was a good one for excluding his wealthier neigh- 
bours from a house, which, dilapidated and denuded as it was, 
commanded a degree of interest often refused to palaces of 
modem invention. 

" Holmehurst, my dear Emma, always gave me the idea of 
the moated grange of Shakspeare's M!ariana ; except that the 
western front was sheltered by a screen of ancient chestnuts and 

Scamores. The structure bemg of stonecoped flint, it had bid 
fiance to the encroachments of time, and to everything else 
except the ivy creeping over its surface. 

" Even the ivy, however, did not seem at ease there, as one 
sees it, wreathing and disporting in luxuriant growth round some 
noble tower. It crept meagrely and charily over the smooth 
surface of the flints, as if aware of being on inhospitable pre- 
mises, and at any moment liable to be warned off*." 

" I see the old Grange ! " cried Emma, whose eyes were fixed 
with intense interest on the expressive face of her mother-in*law. 
** T know the dwarfed and meagre ivy you describe ! " 

" Another motive, besides the churlishness of Colonel Mon- 
son, kept the better class of neighbours away from Holmehurst/* 
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resnmed Lady Hardynge. " The housekeeper was supposed to 
be both above and beneath her station ; and some servant of the 
house, discarded at the moment of Evelyn's birth, had circulated 
rumours in the village that the death of her young mother was 
caused by a discovery of an undue intimacy between her husband 
and Mrs. Carter. 

*' The scandal might be groundless, like most scandals reported 
by discarded servants. But on. the strength of the prejudice 
thus created, the housekeeper tried to impress on her master 
that it was his duty to marry her ; and the resistance suggested 
by his hereditary pride to the importunities of the coarse, over^ 
bearing woman, produced perpetual strife. Their quarrels tran- 
spired ; everybody knew that the infirm man was incessantly 
menaced by his domestic tyrant, and, if the testimony of ser- 
vants could be believed, occasionally beaten. Deeply was the 
commiseration of the neiglibourhood excited in favour of the 
lovely little girl, who was growing up in that dim old Grange, 
like the better genius of the place. 

" Strangers, as they rode by, used to see the child, scarcely 
clothed by the scanty frocks she had outgrown, and far more 
richly covered by the long tresses of auburn hair overhanging 
her shoulders." 

** Like Selina's, now ! " interrupted Emma. 

" Selina's P Ah ! tha^ was the name of poor Mrs. Mon- 
son!" cried. Lady Hardynge. " They used to see her," said 
she, resuming her narrative, " stationed in the old porch, like 
the figure of a youthful saint in its niche, watching for hours the 
withered blooms fluttering down from the lime-trees, — ^without 
instruction, without companions, without comfort of any kind ; 
and many a good mother felt grieved at heart that a little creature 
80 promising, should be so grievously neglected. 

" But the colonel was busy fighting his battles with Mrs. 
Carter; or lost in cheerless contemplation of a MS. map 
appended to the mildewed wall of his sunless chamber, which 
exnibited the boundary line of the estates of Ba^^hurst and 
Holmehurst, as they suDsisted in Elizabeth's time ; since which, 
2,000 acres had been transferred from the latter to the former, 
ao as to necessitate the creati^ of the hall, one of the finest of 
the fine seats erected by Lugo Jones. 

** It was a satisfaction, in short, to everybody when, one day, 
Mrs. Carter having carried off Evelyn and returned without 
her, the child was understood to have been placed at school, — 
probably an inferior one, suitable with the notions of the house- 
keeper and fortune of her master ; but an3rthing was preferable 
to tnat ill regulated and dismantled home. 

" Better for poor Evelyn had she never returned ! The 
homely establishment at Tonbridge, in which she was educated, 
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wa8 safer for her than Holmehurst. For as she gtew ap» 
beantifal beyond belief, and gentle and timid as you say she 
still remains, she had the ill fortune to attract the admiration of 
Sir Herbert Sayille's eldest son." 

" Second son, you mean," said Emma, gently correcting her. 
" She was eventually married, you know, to Edward SavOle." 

Lady Hardpige replied by tapping her on the cheek, with a 
smile of superior information. 

" She had the misfortune, I say, to attract the attention of 
Sir Herbert Saville's eldest son ; who, as a boy, had occasionally 
stopped his |>ony to stare at the pretty child nutting on the 
connnes of his father's coppices. And when, at a later period, 
he discovered that the lovely girl, into which the pretty child 
had expanded, was in the habit of escaping from her dreary 
home, and spending the day with her book and work in a 
favourite nook of her father's property, called Holmehurst 
Hanger, young Saville, then idling awajr his college vacation at 
Bay hurst, soon became of Evelyn's opinion that it was the most 
attractive spot on the estate. 

" I must describe it to you, Emma, for in my girlhood,' it was 
my favourite haunt. I used to go there on spring mornings with 
my brother, to gather the bee-orchises, which, wherever their 
fantastic blossoms. abound, impart a character of mysticism to 
the place. Imagine a lofty grove of chestnuts, cathedral-like in 
their groined arching, planted in some former century, to sur* 
round a fine rock-spring, the fountain-head of a neighbouring 
stream. So thoroughly does their massive growth now conceal 
it from view, that only when the sun is vertical can its beami 
attain a spacious tank, cut in the solid rock round the spring, 
with a single subterranean issue for its waters ; and as since the 
return of the cplonel from his campaigns not a gun had been 
discharged on his grounds, all the song-birds of the neighbour- 
hood seemed to have taken refuge in the Hanger. It was there 
one heard the first nightingale of the year, — ^the first cuckoo,*- 
the last robin. I%ere climbed the squirrel unmolested; there 
shone the glowworm in the moss. 

" Throughout the neighbourhood, the Holmehurst tank went 
by the name of the Eairies' Bath. But my father, an anti^ 
quarian of some research, declared it to be a Piscina, created by 
the Franciscan friars who formerly possessed a priory at Holme- 
hurst, to secure fish for their fast days. No matter its origin I 
The waters were not the less glassy, nor the bright-barred . 
perch that dar^d through them, less pleasant to look on. 

"At one angle, indeed, where the green turf clothing the 
alluvial soil upon the margin had by degrees crumbled into the 
tank, forming a deposit which Colonel Monson's over-tasked 
people were at no pains to. remove, there sprang up a tuft of 
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reeds and water-flowen, that seemed to floniisli with espedal 
triumph, as if proud of having conquered a place in their native 
element; over which, in the month of May, hovered those 
bright varieties of ephemera, which delight in water-flowers and 
reeds. Imagine it, at such a moment, with the noble chestnut- 
trees overhead throwing up their pale cones of blossoms. No 
wonder they called it the Fairies' Bath. The spot was full of 
enchantment!" 

" You must take me to see Holmehurst Hanger, when we 
profit by Mrs. Scotney's hospitable invitation," said Emma. 
*' I long to be acquainted with every place you loved and fre- 
quented in your youth." 

A smile of pleasure brightened the fape of Lady Hardynge, as 
she resumed her narrative. 

" Since you enter so fully into my picture, dearest child," 
said she, " you will have no difficulty in fancying how much 
the sliy recluse of the Grange was annoyed, on finding herself 
beset by Hugh Saville, in a haunt which, though situated only- 
a quarter of a mile from her father's roof, was solitary as the 
desert. For the first few times, she bore his intrusions in 
nlence ; hoping by her coldness to render each the last. Still, 
he persevered. Xou have seen Sir Hugh, dear Emma, and can 

Sdge from his countenance the dogged obstinacy of his nature ! 
e persevered, I say; and was finally guilty of insults so 
atrocious, that, to avoid him, she became a close prisoner at 
home. When they did chance^ to meet, the young lady of the 
ruined Grange was seen to pass, without notice, the heir of 
Bayhurst Ml." 

" A romance, positively a romance I" cried Emma : who, even 
if not warmly interested in the heroine, would have been capti- 
vated by Lady Hardynge's low-voi6ed, but impressive manner 
of narration. 

" The surly young man, however, had no leisure to brood 
over his grievances. He was sent upon his travels. War 
rendered the north of Europe inaccessible. But his father 
despatched him to the Mediterranean ; where he had a brother 
high in naval command, with whom young Saville sailed for 
Sicily, then the head-quarters of the exiled Jcieapolitan court. 

" Keither time nor travel, however, effected the smallest 
change in his attachment. When he returned, the following 
summer, his first inquiry was for Evelyn. Alas I another of 
the family had found nis way to the Fairies' Bath I Edward, a 
gay soldier in the guards, handsome as his brother, and possess- 
ing the charm of graciousness in which the elder is so deficient, 
hfl^ arrived at Bayhurst, fresh from the heroism of Valenciennes ; 
f^d towards Mm, Poor Evelyn did not evince the repugnance 
inspired by his rival. 
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" Not to weary you with the details of a love story. Sir 
Herbert was maliciously apprized by his elder son of the danger 
incurred by the younger ; and being at enmity with the unfor- 
tunate man whose property had passed into his possession, he 
lost not a moment in interdicting all further communication 
between the young |>eople." 

" In spite of which, of course, they met a^ain ; and were 
again denounced by that hateful elder brother?" 

" Precisely ! The story was related to me by my sister-in- 
law, on the spot that originated the mischief. Seated one sum* 
mer's day upon the short green turf beside the Fairies' Bath, 
she told me now Colonel Monson, frantic on learning the offence 
offered to his daughter, had despatched an insultmg letter to 
Sir Herbert, for which, satisfaction could not of course be ex- 
acted from an infirm old man. In short, after they had all 
abused each other, in a correspondence instigated by the malice 
of the vindictive Hugh, coercive measures were adopted towards 
the young people, such as are pretty sure to end in an elope- 
ment." 

" Poor girl,— poor Evelyn ! " . 

" Toot indeed, — ^with such a substitute for the authority of a 
mother, as that infamous Mrs. Carter. The woman not only 
favoured her escape, but soon afterwards accomplished her own 
object, by inducing the outraged father to make her his wife. 
Colonel Monson (fid not long survive an act of which he was 
ashamed ; though the widow artfdlly protested that it was his 
daughter's misconduct which hurried him to the grave. 

" Fortunately for Evelyn, a sum of £5,000 had been secured 
to her bj her mother's settlement. For the Colonel bequeathed 
everythm^ in his power to his widow ; and Edward Saville sur- 
vived his ill-omened marriage little more than a year." 

" But is it possible that no one could be found to intercede 
with Sir Herbert for his widow and orphans P" 

" Broken in health and heart, no one approached the old man 
but Hugh. No lett-er reached his hands but through those of 
his son. Even if Edward addressed his father in his last mo- 
ments, as most people surmise to have been the case, the appli- 
cation was doubtless intercepted." 

" Sir Herbert ez|>ired,- then, without discovering the worth- 
lessness of his horrible son P From the moment I saw that 
man, I disliked him ! But surely his conduct must have rendered 
him most unpopular in his neighbourhood P" 

" As unpopiuar as is compatible with a fortune of £20,000 a 
year^ which he receives witnout reckoning, and spends with 
liberality. Aware of being no favourite, he gives no hold to his 
enemies. Had people the means of raising a cry against him, 
they would seize it readily. I sometimes fancy that his change 
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of name originated in a desire to get rid of the painful associa- 
tionB connected with, that of Saville ! " 

" I wonder," cried Mrs. Hardynge, rerolving in her mind this 
complication of interests, — *' whether he has of late held any 
communication with Evelyn, or ever, experienced an interest in 
the orphans of his brother? How I should like him to see 
Selina!" 

" Mjr son, who knows only that Ned Saville made a love 
match in opposition to his father's authoril^, — ^told me, a few 
years ago, ne was certain Sir Hugh chenshed an unhappy 
passion, he knew not for whom." 

" Strange that my husband should not have guessed the 
truth!" . 

" Eobert never liked him well enough to guess about him ; 
and at that time, was unacquainted with your sister-in-law. 
To you, however, darling Emma, I may venture to confide one 
other secret connected with the case. Though the acquaintance 
of my family with the Savilles originated, in my father's resi- 
dence at Holmehurst, the intimacy between Sir Hugh and Lord 
Hardynge was produced by his application for my husband's 
professional opinion respecting the ' legality of a marriage with 
a brother's widow, — issue of the first marriage surviving. " 

" You conclude then that the monster had courage to pro- 
pose a second time to Evelyn P " 

" I am persuaded he haa courage to meditate it. But as he 
sought the opinion only a month or twa before the death of 
Lord Askham, Mrs. Saville was probably already engaged to 
your brother." 

" What would I not give to know the truth ! But, do you 
suppose," said Emma, interrupting herself, " that Lady Gran- 
dison is aware of these particulars r " 

" If she were, thev would have created no obstacle to the 
marriage of her daughter," replied Lady Hardynge. *' But not 
another word, dear Emma ! I hear the grating of wheels under 
the portico; and here come your husband and mine, before 
whom I do not wish to renew me subject." 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 

He tdjg*d and kept as fierce a coU, as 
Hercules tor the loss of Hylaa j 
Forcing the valleys to repeat 
The echoes of his wild regret. 

HUDIBEAS. 

Thb public mind was just then agitated by one of those 
spring-tides, which it is customary to call a crisis ; i, e, the flux 
and reflux of the political ocean caused by official attraction. 

In the present instance, the waves had long been rising. The 
war declared against France in 1793 had forced the French 
nation to concentrate itself into a military republic ; instead of 
remaining a commonwealth weakened by factions, and sure to 
be crushed by the Briarean arms of civil war. 

Better far for the interests of England had the French been 
left to prey upon each other, like the Kilkenny cats, to utter 
extermination. For mud and gore commingled had, alas ! en- 
gendered an Alexander who had already crossed the Granicus ; 
and Great Britain, in whose blunders and obstinacy originated 
the creation, ran no small chance of falling a victim, like Pyg- 
malion, to the reaction of the work of her hands. The acute- 
ness of Talleyrand and strength of the new Emperor, united, 
were putting the British Lion sorely on his mettle. 

Conscious, however, that it must flght like a lion, or skulk 
dishonoured from the field, it put a good face upon the matter ; 
flourished its mane and tail, and roared with such prodigious 
energy, that (ko borrow the words of Bottom) " it did any man's 
heart good to hear him ; " the groundlings exclaiming in ecstacy,—- 
" Let him roar again, — ^let him roar again ! " 

But this bravado arose neither from the consciousness of 
strength, nor, from what is next in power, the consciousness of 
weakness. Had England found courage to recognise the grehU 
ness of her foe, she would have condensed 'her energies to 
oppose a noble front to her opponent, instead of scattering her 
shot in attacks upon the four quarters of the globe, — ^Alexandria, 
— Constantinople — Copenhagen — ^Buenos Ayres ; under sanction 
of which dispersion of national strength, the giant assumed his 
seven-leagued boots, and pursued his victorious march till he 
took his victorious stand upon the Treaty of Tilsit. 

T/iere perched the triumphant eagle, flapping its wings { A 
fraternization between the new Emperor of an old kingdom, 
and the feeble autocrat of a mightv empire, for the avowed 
purpose of dismembering Europe and creating kings to govern 
It, as coolly as if manufacturing Guelphic knights, or pricking 
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far fiherififii, was a feature in universal history wliich, however it 
might be pooh-poohed by the country gentlemen^ was somewhat 
startling to a metropolis accustomed to inflate itself, like the 
ambitious &o^, among the sedges of the Thames, and fancy its 
croak Olympian thunder. 

Whigs and Tories had been successively called upon to put a 
shoulder to the wheel of the state waggon, sticking in the mud. 
But the efforts of the former were neutralized by the disfavour 
of royalty. Like the marquis of Adomo, who, when called upon, 
as governor of Elvas, to declare whether the French artoy, 
about to traverse his province of Tras los Montes, would be 
received as friends or foes, replied, " We are unable to resist you 
as foes, or entertain you as friends. I have the honour to be 
your most obedient humble servant," George III. seemed to 
consider himself almost more severely visited in the ministry of 
Fox, than in the death of Pitt ! 

Already, therefore, the country was restored to the jurisdic- 
tion of the war-makers. War was, in fact, becoming its normal 
eondition ; and, little to the credit of its patriotism, parliament 
was too bewildered by party-strife to contemplate with becom- 
ing gravity those fatsi combinations which led to a continental 
blockade, all but fatal to British industry, and the more than 
Bunic sacrifice of millions of lives. 

While humbly kissing hands for the restoration of its salaries, 
the new ministry renewed the old pledge for " the extermination 
of France." But they promised it as the alchemist promises 
the philosopher's stone to some half-ruined neophyte ; by exact- 
ing the cession of his last doit for the accomplishment of the 
great work. Like Palissy, the inventor of enamelling, who, 
after exhausting his money and fiiel, thrust his household goods 
into the furnace, rather than that the Are should be extin- 
guished which was to consummate his invention, the Tories 
entertained little scruple about the means to be employed in 
satisfying the fearful appetites of the bloodhound they cherished 
as apet. 

With the country, both parties were unpopular, for the eyes 
of the people, though easily dazzled by a halo of triumph, see 
oiearly on a cloudy day. There was little in the state of the 
empire to reconcile it to the exorbitancy of its taxes, or depres- 
sion of its commerce. The hero-market was looking down. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley was occupied in bringing in bills for the 
suppression of insurrections in Ireland, and how was John Bull 
to foresee in him the redeemer of our national fame ; destined 
to acquire a palace and princely revenue, in reward for restoring 
the Bourbons to a throne, from which Marlborough had acquired 
a palace and a prhicely revenue for endeavouring to pull them 
down. 
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Amone those who contemplated the affairs of the nation with 
the hopetiil eye of a sangjoine nature, was the new member for 
Edenboume. Thooffh ms heart bled irom every wound of his 
country, his spirit, Ske that of a stanch hound, was roused to 
greater fierceness hj the smart ; nor could the practised expe- 
rience of his father induce him to belieye that the vessel of uie 
state had more to fear from sui^en rocks, than from the osten- 
sible reefs which alarmed him. 

The pacific littie borough of the Askhams would have shakea 
in its shoes, had it surmised how vaJientiy its new champion was 
prepared to do battle ag^ainst those who, having " cried havoe 
and let slip the dogs of war," experienced some difficulty in 
harking them back to kennel. 

Lady Grandison, on the other hand, released from the cares 
of chaperonship, and finding her time hans heavy on her hands 
during the honeymoon of her daughter, nad seized upon tho 
interregnum to attempt the creation of one of those political 
circles, by which, in Paris, she had seen women of a certain 
age endow theniselves with attractions exceeding those of youth 
and beauty. 

It is true that, to accomplish the presidency of such a senate, 
the Aspasia should have a Pericles at her feet, or the Mrs. 
Masham a canopy of court favour over her head; whereas, 
neither Mr. Percival nor Queen Charlotte was likely to amplify 
the consequence of Grandison House. 

But the countess was one of those persevering, masterful 
spirits, which contrive to make bricks without straw ; and by 
her reckless combination of opposite influences, through personal 
friendship with the prince ana Lord Grandison's turf connexion 
with the duke of York, she created a neutral territory, where the 
Whigs, sorely in want of a rallying point, were content to 
assemble their forces. 

Who now so happy.as the restless countess ! Like a sea-bird 
luxuriating in the coming storm, she was ever on the wing, con- 
veying wars and rumours of wars, between Carlton House and 
Camelford. No treasury messenger ever worked half so hard, 
or was more ignorant of the intelligence assigned to his hand. 
As she assumed, however^ all the ludicrous consequence of 
La Fontaine's donkey laden with reliaues, those of ner caste, 
who saw her perpetually whispering in tne ears of bigwigs, enter- 
tained littie doubt that, if the woolsack became obnoxious to 
L ady Grandison, the woolsack was in danger t 

Was it likely that, with such projects in her head and such 
thunderbolts in her hand, she should have much interest to spare 
for the new establishment of tbe De Bayhursts P — Hfo ! — She had 
done her duty by her daughter in matching -her with twenty 
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thousand a year ; and it was time she should do her dnt j hj 
herself and the oonntr j. 

It is true, scarcely a day passed without her bursting like a 
whirlwind into their house, to create dismay by the torrent of 
news she rattled forth, without choice or discretion. But she 
was beginning to be a little out of conceit with her son-in-law ; 
because, having undergone a relapse of the party fever by which 
she was attacked during the ascendancy of Bob Hardynge, she 
despised a man of De Bayhurst's fortune, who, after wastmg 
£30,000 in an unsuccessful contest for his county, was pitiftU 
enough to abjure Parliament for the remainder of his days, as a 
luxury beyond his means. 

A man who could stand out against the ties of nature and his 
own conscience, was not likely to succumb to the influence of a 
mother-in-law. Still less to be governed by a wife who knew 
nothing except hovr to look pretty, which no one understood 
better ; and if she were now learning, in addition, how to feel 
miserable, it was unsuspected by the fluttering mother, who, 
seeing her installed in so flue a house with such splendid 
diamonds, had a right to suppose that she had not a wish un- 
accomplished. 

"Is that your beautiful Lady AnastasiaP" was Emma Har- 
dynge's involuntary exclamation to her husband, on meeting her, 
for the first time, at the /He at Grandison House, which so 
excited the envy of Philip. "I could cite twenty women in 
London who are ten times as nretty ! " 

But before they met again, at a fete at Carlton House, given 
soon after the meeting of the new Parliament, the interest of 
Mrs. Hardynge had been so excited by the narrative of her 
mother-in-law, towards everything connected with Bayhurst, 
that the paleness and reserve of Lady Anastasia, which she had 
before thought insipid, now struck her as the result of depression. 
In spite of her diamonds and point lace, Emma suspected her to 
be a miserable creature. 

Qlie intimacy between their husbands rendered an introduc- 
tion inevitable. But in presenting his wife to the sister of 
Philip Askham, Pe Bayhurst fixed his eyes upon her face, as 
though to search her feelings to the heart s core ; and instead of 
leaving them altogether, as Hardynge had done, to improve 
their acquaintance by a little womanly chat, he stationed 
himself sternly at their side, as stifi* and out of place as the man 
in armour at a civic show. Emma saw in a moment, that, by 
the sullen baronet's order in council, Eske Hill was in a state of 
blockade. 

Thev met f^quently, almost nightly ; and the more studied 
the coldness of Sir Hugh de Bayhurst, the more was she inclined 
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to improye her acquaint^ce with his wife. Was it pity,— wfts 
it terror, — was it tne species of magnetic emotion we experience 
in presence of the perpetrator of some great crime, or the victim 
of some terrible torment P — ^Impossible to say! — ^Emma herself 
could not account for it. But after prolonged contemplation of 
the fine features of Sir Hugh, and trying to trace in them a 
likeness to her little step-nephew, she could never refrain from 
addressing a few gracious words to his wife, as if in atonement 
for the evil feelings rankling in her mind towards the brother-in- 
law of Evelyn. 

The topic she selected was naturally suggested by her bro- 
ther's former intimacy at Grandison House. Unapprised by 
her husband of the attachment he had so incautiously revealed 
to its object, she entertained no suspicion that Philio was more 
interesting in the eves of Sir Hugh de Bayhurst's oride, than 
the Duke of Norcliflfe, — ^Lord Bobert de Lacy,— or any other of 
her former admirers ; and seldom addressed her in her husband's 
presence without some allusion to the domestic happiness of 
Eden Castle. ' 

"No wonder, therefore, that she had occasion to tax Lady 
Anastasia's cheek with paleness ; — or that the beautiful young 
wife of Sir Hugh trembled in her presence. 

One night, however, towards the close of the season, as they 
were standing together in the crush-room at the opera, waiting 
for the carriage, Emma having expressed her regret that 
" Philip was prevented joining them in an expedition to the 
Highlands by the approaching confinement of Mrs. Askham, an 
event which at present absorbed all his thoughts," the emotion of 
Lady Anastasia became so evident, that l£rs. Hardynge deter- 
mined never again to recur to Eden Castle. 

''She is so attached to that horrid husband of hers," said 
Emma, when recounting the scene to her mother-in-law, — *' that 
she can bear no allusion to a person so obnoxious to him as the 
widow of his unfortunate brother." 

She was even rash enough to advert to the subject to Philip, 
on writing to him again on the subject of her Highland ex- 
pedition. 

" I tried to extract a civil message for you, last night* from 
your friend. Lady Anastasia," said she ; '* but I obtained nothing 
but blushes ; and the times being past when these could mean 
anything on her part, or be acceptable on you/rs, they would be 
scarcely worth transmitting, had I metal more attractive to 
appena to Bobert's message." 

The idea of being regretted, or even kindly remembered by 
his London friends, was, on the contrary, only too acceptable ! 
Little did Helen Middlemore, who had calculated so closely the 
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' comparative advanta^s of a matcli with her cousin Philip, De 
Baynurst, and Lord Hardjnge's son, surmise, as she sat perma- 
nently benched beside her peevish chaperon, that the man last 
was the one of the three who had a£foraed no reason to his wife 
to repent her choice. 

Por Evelyn was far from happy. Before the end of the 
summer, the unruliness of her boy had brought down such con- 
stant punishment and perpetual murmurs, that, rendered pecu- 
liarly susceptible by her situation, all she could do was to 
retreat from the frowns of Philip into her own chamber, and 
comfort herself by her tears. 

Desirous to find some pretext for the moroseness of Philip, 
she excused his pre-oecupation of mind, by the anxious responsi- 
bilities of a landed proprietor in times so untoward. His 
position in the county was very different from that maintained 
by his father. The independent farmers of the neighbourhood 
regarded him as a superior kind of agent, provided with inade- 
quate means for keeping up the place. From him the poor 
• expected no oxen roasted whole, no overflow of old October. 
Of the present Lord Askham's proceedings, enough transpired 
at Edenboume to satisfy them that the respectability of the 
family was no longer immaculate. Hats were no longer lifted 
to Philip in the market-place with the same deference as of old ; 
a. change which he attributed to his marriage with one whom 
they had seen poor and unconsidered, — ^the tenant at will of a 
tax-gatherer's cottage. 

The idea was wormwood to his pride ; and more than once, 
while riding home from Edenbourne through the part of the 
park where Elshie was ranging, after perusing in the London 
papers some brilliant account of Bob Hardynge's speeches in 
Parliament, or the J^tes of Grandison House, his selfishness 
relieved itself in exclaiming that he had sacrificed his prospects 
in life ; and that the little Savilles and their mother were mis- 
placed at Eden Castle. 

One morning, when little Edward had been guilt^r of one of 
those table negligences so offensive to persons of nice habits, 
such as overturning the cream-ju^ on the table-cloth, or streaking 
it with a trail of honey, Mr. Askham burst suddenly into such 
a race, that even the spirited boy looked frightened. Pale as 
death, Evelyn resolved that the children shoufi never breakfast 
with her again. 

Embarrassed b;^ their awe-struck looks, Philip abruptly an- 
nounced his intention of ridinff after breakfast to a cricket-match, 
to be held that day in the park of one of their neighbours, Mr. 
Iiechmere, of Carlton ; and the joung ojSender, wno had been 
promised that he should see this matchj was about to put in 

l2 
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his claim, when Selina, after watching in anrions silence the 
qnivering lip of her mother, contriyed to divert his attention 
and lead him gently away. 

" Do not ask ! " whispered she, when they were out of hearing. 
" You have displeased him. You will displease him again ; and 
when angry, he will perhaps be cross with mamma." 

"Gross with my own darling mamma? — I should like to see 
him !" cried the little hero of seven years old, with his face in a 
glow. ** I will go back and tell him how much I hate him ! " 

" Hush, hush ! " cried his sister, throwing her arms around 
his neck, and stopping his mouth with kisses ; — " for my sake 
, — ^for mamma's, be patient." 

And while still engaged in paciiying her brother, Mr. Askham 
mounted his horse and rode off to the cricket-match. 

It was a burning day in July — ^the very weather to ripen com 
and discords. The deer were clustered panting round the tree», 
as Philip ambled through the park ; and on approaching Elshie'a 
favourite pasture, the pony cantered saucily towards him, tossing 
its mane and tail, as with an air of defiance. 

Even after he had reached the Chase, whose beautiful expanse 
of verdure might have been expected to refresh his heated frame, 
the sight of some magnificent oaks marked with a white cross 
for the axe, brought so painfully to his mind the tenor of a letter 
he had received from Verdun the preceding day, as only to 
increase his irritation. 

Percy's letters, indeed, were seldom of a "pleasant nature. 
Always new difficulties to be relieved, — ^always fresh complaints 
of his " confounded luck ! " As if " luck " ought to have attained 
any ascendancy over the destinies of the owner of Eden Castle ! 
His last epistle, however, afibrded wholly new grounds of 
annoyance. 

" The people here," wrote Lord Askham, " are so many 
vukures gathered together ; and bound as I am to the stake, I 
have no means of evading their beaks and claws. 

*' I often wonder how I was so confounded an ass as to decline 
my father's ofiers. For though, with 7n^ views, I could not 
have represented his borough, what more easy than to get into 
Parliament on my own account ; and bv working hard for the 
Whigs, obtain for the family, when they were in office, an 
English peerage? At present, what are we in the country? 
Toothing ! And nothing shall we always remain, now that I am 
a slave to Boney, and you to the caudle-cup. 

" You ought to be in the Housei You ought to be repre- 
senting Edenboume, and doing your part towards the consoli- 
dation of our family interests. It makes me sick when your 
letters potter over the beauties of Eden Castle. We do not 
come into the world to babble of green fields. Who is to pro- 
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▼ide for the children I bespoke of yon, or for the joxms ones I 
left in the school-room, who will soon want a helping nand to 
eke oat their scan^ fortunes? Master Heniy, the piide of 
Torydom, is safe, I presume, under Uppingham's protection. 
But Claude, Eiehard, and Edmund, naturally look to us. Dick, 
my mother writes me word, must needs be a soldier. Edmund, 
I should be glad to hear of in the dii>lomatic career, which you 
disdained. Who knows, but he might prove the mouse to 
nibble a hole in the net which holds m captivity that majestic 
Hon, his elder brother ! " 

Now Philip had accustomed himself to fancy that, his younger 
brothers and sisters being under the guardianship of his mother, 
he was exonerated from all interference with their destinies 
beyond the payment of their fortunes. He had not contem- 
plated the duties devolving upon him as the head of the familjr ; 
and OB perceiving how much Lord Askham expected of him, in 
return forl^e noble provision he enjoyed, his selfishness recoiled 
from the cares accumulated on his head. Ikoo families to be 
provided for by his exertions, without advertmg to the one in 
prospect ! ^ 

Lost in the brown study produced by these unsatisfactory 
considerations, he found his horse standing against a gate, form- 
ing the limit of the Chase in the direction of Carlton, one of the 
least frequented routes in the neighbourhood; to which was 
appended a lodge whose services were so seldom in request, that 
the care of it was confided to a deaf old woman and mfirm old 
man, decayed labourers of the estate. 

The moment old NeDy Knowles discovered, by the use of 
PhiHp's pass-key, that one of the Eden Castle family was on the 
road, she hobbled out, mumbling and curtseying : and on recog- 
nising '* youiig Master Askham," her delight exceeded idl 
bounds. Concluding that she had some petition to make, or 
eomplaint to prefer against the forester or keepers, for curtailing 
her faggots or invading her little garden with their ferrets, 
Philip stopped his horse to listen to her grumblings. But to 
his surprise, all was grace and benediction. She only wanted 
him to " thank my lao^ for the money and clothes." 

ISTothing doubting that Evelyn's benevolence had been exer- 
cised towards the aged couple, Philip was passing on, when a 
parting admonition from old Nelly to " be sure and tell Miss 
Susan, when he wrote, that her old man was purely, and had got 
rid of his rheumatiz," induced him to make nirther inquiries. 

It was by Mansfield Street, after all, that the succours had 
been supplied ! Nelly, it appeared, was a prot^gSe of his sisters ; 
and the good-natured girls, whose hearts yearned, even in 
London, uter their old home, had addressed themselves to Mrs. 
Hacket to convey their contributions to the lodge. 
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A scarlet spot appeared upon either cHeek of fhilip as these 
facts became apparent. He was extremely displeased. His 
sisters' act of charity was an interference wit^ his rights of 
benevolence, and an attestation of the estrangement between 
his family and his wife. Though as Mrs. Saville she had been 
" noticed" at the Gastle, as " Mrs. Askham " she had become non- 
existent. To execute a commission at Edenboume, Lady Askham 
and her daughters were forced to have recourse to the vicarage ! 

As he pondered on all this, the road appeared too hot to hold 
him. It was a thrilling day ; one of those golden days, when 
floods of li^ht come pouring down upon the earth, tul a fiery 
cataclysm mundates the face of nature, and the song of the 
grasshopper sounds like a cry of torment. Not more radiant 
uie memorable Cnyp in Mansfield Street, than the landscape 
around him ! But tnere was no standing against a glow that 
seemed to extort a scorched smell from the herbage. The eyes 
of Philip were dazzled. Before he had progressied four miles 
towards Carlton, which lav at double the distance, so fevered 
was he by the heat of the day and the chafing of his own 
temper, that he foimd himself in no mood for Hie cricket-match. 
He was thoroughly out of sorts. 

Easy, however, to return at a foot's pace through the planta- 
tions. He had informed Evelyn, at parting, tluit he should 
partake of the early cricketing dinner of the Lechmeres, and 
return in the cool or the evening. But with his wife and home, 
who is not entitled to be capricious P 

No woman in the world but has experienced the relief of having 
occasionally a day to herself, for the discharge of some feminine 
duty, or the enjoyment of some feminine pleasure, without 
hindrance or molestation ; especially such as have cross hus- 
bands. Evelyn, who was now approaching an event which 
forcibly recalled the dreary moment of lier Edward's birth, when« 
though little more than a girl, she was already a widow, clinging 
to life only for the sake of that Selina who was the crowning 
pledge of her wedded love,— poor Evelyn felt the moment of her 
husband's absence to be favourable for the discharge of several 
minor duties, which had of late hung heavy on her mind. 

Previous to her marriage with Philip Askham, she had 
destroyed a variety of objects long oherisned as bringing per- 
sonally before her the image of her lost husband. Still, a certain 
number had been reserved to become hereafter the property of 
his children. The first letters she received from him when a girl 
at Holmehurst, and, above all, those denouncing the nefarious 
conduct of his brother, were still in her possession. 

In the event of her accouchement proving fatal, these ought 
not to fall into the hands of Philip or the children; for she 
foresaw that this brother, this uncle, this fearful Sir Hugh d© 
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Bay hurst, was likely to be the only protector remainingj to the 
orphans in case of her decease. There was Sir Erasmus indeed. 
But Sir Erasmus was old : and had perhaps already repented his 
generous offer. At all events, it would oe safer to cancel the 
eyidence of what De Bayhurst had been, in the utter uncer- 
tainty of what he might be required to be. 

She accordingly brought from its obscure nook, and placed 
upon the table in her dressing-room, a curious old Flemish ^esk, 
full of traps and contrivances, her mother's of old ; which had 
accompanied her from Holmehurst, and contained, besides the 
letters in question, the few trinkets she had laid aside as 
belonging to Selina. 

At any moment, it would have been a trying duty to examine 
those papers. But now, connecting the task with her sad pre- 
sentiments, she was completely overpowered. As she sank mto 
a chair, under the influence of the agonizing images tl^ey con- 
jured up, tears burst from her eyes. 

- The table was strewn with letters. Beside them, was an open 
medallion, containing a miniature of her dark-eyed Edward in 
his regimentals ; once dearly, dearly treasured ; which now ap- 
peared to fix reproachful glances upon her face. 

There lay his pocket-book ; the pocket-book in which, during 
his last illness, ne had jotted down a few of jthose striking 
thoughts, whose brightness so often penetrates the Assures of 
decaying nature. 

There lay the lock of raven hair she had shred from his brow 
ere it was shrouded for the grave. She had brought forth all,—- 
all her hidden treasures,— or rather the treasures hidden for 
her children ; with the intention of sealing them in a packet, 
addressed to Selina, to be preserved for her till she was of 
riper age. 

Contrasting the manly face before her, which in life had never 
met her eye— even in poverty and pain — ^unbrightened by smiles 
of affection, with the one she had that morning beheld, custorted 
by passion, uttering imprecations against her careless boy, it 
was impossible to repress the tears consecrated to the memoiy 
of the dead. 

A low knock came at the door. It could not be the children ; 
for she had despatched them to the garden to play, with injunc- 
tions not to disturb her. It must be Susan, old Susan ; who 
had now often to consult her about the nursery preparations in 

Srogress. Hastily drying her eyes, therefore, she rose to unbolt the 
oor. The good woman would not dream of approaching the table 
where her mistress was employed ; but after obtaining an answer 
to her questions, would leave her to the completion of her task. 

But the door being thrown open, it was Philip himself who 
xpade his appearance ; Philip, hot, cross, and weary, from his 
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ride; who, withont noticing anything nnnsnal in her manner 
and appearance, proceeded straight to ue table, and threw himself 
into tne chaur she had quitted. 

He started. All was se^i at a gknoe. All was fell; at a blow. 
The inflamed eyes of Evelyn — the ghastly paleness which now 
overspread* her face-*the picture-«-the haiiv* the letters — ^the 
relics over which she had shut herself up to weep unmolested : 
all, all were before him I 

The feelings which had been fermenting in his bosom, burst 
forth at a gush. The sentiments which, faintly suspeeted, had 
occasioned her such bitter pain, were poured with tne harshest 
vituperation into her ears. She had guessed rightly. He did, 
inde^, bitterly repent his marriage. 

That night, the life of Evehu was despaired of. The fol- 
lowing day, an untimely confinement placed another life in 
danger as well as her own. The infant whose birth had been at 
one moment so fondly looked forward to by Philip Askham, the 
sturdy boy bespoken by his brother to become tne heir of their 
ancient line^ was a wretched, puny creature, thrust into this 
breathing world before its time, and inducing every member of 
the fami^ to pray for its release. 

It ws^ only little Selina, who, stealing unobserved into the 
nursery, bestowed on the brow of the unwelcome babe a kiss of 
sisterly affection. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

Onb evening, a few dajjrs before the close of the session which 
the tardy assembling of Parliament rendered unusually late, 
Bob Hardynge, fipdmg there was no question of interest before 
the House, determined to dine at Brookes's instead of Bellamy's ; 
and was crossing St. James's Park, at the leisurely pace 
befitting a sultry day in August, when, lounging on a bencn in 
the MaU, he caught a glimpse of Sir Hugh de Bayhurst. 

Yet surely he was mistaken P What should the baronet do 
there, at a moment when the fashionable world was in the King, 
and the domestic world, at dinner? 

It w€u, however, the envied husband of Lady Anastasia ; who, 
on descrying him, turned his back, as if for concealment ; on 
second thoughts, rose and advanced to accost him ; and finally, 
on learning that he was bound for St. James's Street, fastened 
upon his arm. 

Thus closely brought in contact, Hardynge had an oppor- 
tunity of noting the ravages which the cares of a married man 
^ad wrought in the countenance of his companion; tiU he 
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ceased to wonder at his choosmg a quiet half-hour to refresh 
himself in the pure air of the park. The cadaverous hue of 
De Bayhurst served to verify his suspicions that to be son-in- 
law to the fussy, worldly ladj Grandison, might be no improve- 
ment to a man's temper. 

" I am going to dine at my club," said Hardynge; " for I am 
alone in town. Emma is gone down to Eden Castle. Her 
brother, as you may have heard, has been very near losing 
his wife." 

" I understood she was out of danger," replied Sir Hugh, in 
a hoarse voice. *' Mrs. Hardynge, I conclude, will shortly 
return to town P" 

" No, I join her next week at Edenboume. She has had a 
trying time of it. They have saved, thank God, both mother 
and child. But it was a near thing ! " 

Sir Hugh remained silent; so silent, that his constrained 
manner recalled to the incautious Hardynge what he had totally 
forgotten, — ^his family connection with JKvelyn : his family con- 
nection alone, however ; for, as Lady Hardynge had intimated 
to Emma, her son was ignorant that any other had ever existed 
between them. 

A little indignant to find him thus callous to the danger of 
his brother's amiable widow, Hardynge chose to push the subject 
home. 

" And, by the way, if she had died, poor soul," said he, "you, 
also, mj dear Sir Hugh, would have been a sufferer." 

" It is many years since I saw Mrs. Askham," replied the 
baronet, in a husky voice. 

'* I am aware that you hold no communication with her. But 
that fine boy of hers, your nephew, — at present, I conclude, heir 
presumptive to your title and estate P — ^you woxdd scarcely have 
left him in the hands of my brother-in-law P" 

" Has Mrs. Askham a son?" demanded Sir Hugh, with pre- 
tended ignorance, and quivering hps. 

'* One of the finest little fellows I ever beheld. His mother 
adores him ! " 

" Very ,much attached to him, is sheP" said the saturnine 
baronet, in a tremulous voice. 

" More a great deal than would please me, were I her 
husband. However, the birth of Phihp's boy will give a new 
direction to her feelings." 

De Bayhurst evidently did not choose to hear, for his next 
observation regarded the prorogation of parliament. 

" Henry Askham has made a very brilliant dSbut in the 
House, has he notP," said he, foreseeing that the surest way to 
divert the attention of Hardynge, was by piquing his vanity as a 
public man. , . 
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" I believe his party are proud of it ! " he replied, " Lord 
Uppingham poes about crowing like chanticleer wnen he picked 
up a jewel instead of a barleycorn. A barleycorn, however, 
woidd have been more to the purpose. 

Non famom ex ftJgore» sed ex farao, dare lucem 
Cogitat, nt spedosa, dehinc miiacula promat." 

" Flash or no flash, I suspect that Henry Askham's success 
will end in more than smoke," replied De Bayhurst. " His 
speech on the abolition question made a great sensation." 

" But do you suppose it influenced the division P ^ What J 
call a powerful speech is one that converts a minority into a 
majority!" 

" I doubt whether a speech of Chatham's ever did thai!" 
observed De Bayhurst. 

" I am certain it will never be effected by one of Henry 
Askham's, or even of Lord Uppingham's. By the way, have 
you seen Deighton's caricature oi them, as Launce and ms dog P 
Henry, led in a string, and turning round to wag his tail at ms 
patron, is really delicious !" 

" They are not' at the trouble of getting up political cari- 
catures against so young a member, mdess a great deal is ex- 
pected of nim," said De Bayhurst, drily. 

" Perhaps not ! But you must have seen his speeches, as I 
have had the good fortune to hear them. And I only ask yon, 
in common candour, whether you ever read anything more tame, 
more spiritless, more common-place P Nothing original, in prin- 
ciple, style, or delivery. The copy of a copy. The paraphrase 
of a translation. The dilution oi what was weak before. Lord 
Uppingham's small beer made a little flatter by being broached 
in the Lower House I " 

" I have a shrewd guess," observed De Bayhurst, " that, in 
times to come, small beer will have the best of it. We have 
drunk out our champagne ; and, even had we not, into what a 
state of things has its effervescence betrayed us. The country 
prefers even the smallest beer to a beverage whose sparkling 
conveys no nutriment, and leaves only the heartburn ! " 

" But do you mean to tell me," cried Bob, with growing 
earnestness, "that the sententious plausibility of a Henry 
Askham, the priggish, owlish gravity with which he utters his 
effete truisms, will ever rivet the attention of an enlightened 
House of Commons P" 

" Certainly ! if your enlightened House of Commons perceives 
that it has weight with the country. I, you know, am a ooimtry 
gentleman," continued he, with a grim smile ; " and you may, 
therefore, try the question upon me, as Moli^re did his wit upoa 
his housekeeper. I promise you that plain truth, clothed ii| 
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plain language, brings conviction to my mind, far before the 
finest oration, studded with classical quotations, and coloured 
with historical allusions. I, and still more the fanners my tenants, 
do not want to hear what was done by the Stuarts or Tudors — 
the Greeks and Bomans. We want to learn what the Guelphs 
will do for us, and whether their ministers will let them." 

" Yet surely historical precedent — " 

" Historical precedent and classic philosophy should form the 
basis of a man's political studies. But he has no more business 
to intrude them on the House, then the elements of syntax, 
which are no less essential to his oratory." 

But Hardynge shrugged his shoulders with an air of com- 
passion, as if he had never felt certain till then that the country 
was in danger. 

" It requires time for a young member to acquire the con- 
fidence of the House, unless like Pitt and Fox, hereditarily 
established," persisted Sir Hugh, as they reached the bottom of 
St. James's Street. ' ' But, though little in the habit of prophesy- 
ing, I venture to predict that, at no great distance of time, 
Henry Askham will stand in the foremost rank of his party." 

Bob Hardynge replied by a bitter laugh. 

" Is such," said he, ** the decree of Grandison House P" 

'' You must have become less assiduous in your visits there, 
since your marriage," retorted Sir Hugh, " or you would be 
aware that, so far from yoking myself to its opinions, I seldom 
set foot within its gates." 

" We were married in one and the same hour and church," 
observed Bob Hardynge, more in his natural tone, " and seem to 
have adopted one and the same policy towards our mothers-in- 
law! One of my reasons, however, for eschewing Mansfield 
Street, is a thorough dislike to the company of that nolitical 
automaton wound up by Lord Uppingham, who, you teU me, is 
to become the future lawgiver of Europe. And now, gooS-bye. 
Por I conclude you are bound for Grosvenor Square P" 

"I need not hurry myself," replied De Bayhurst, slightly 
shaking hands with him at parting. " After Lady Granduon's 
example, we dine at the hour my lather used to sup." 

Little did Hardynge surmise, as he proceeded up St. James's 
Street, cursing in liis heart the stolidity of country-gentleman* 
kmd, how deeply the seed he had accidentally let fall m alluding 
to Evelyn and her children, was fated to take root in the mind 
of his companion. 

Sir Hugn de Bayhurst was a man of peculiar temperament ; 
so peculiar among his class and countrjmen, that people were 
apt to trace it to tlie Spanish blood of an ancestress who had 
mazried into the family at the time a Prince of Spain espoused 
that SngUsh Queen whose religious persecutions are said to have 
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raised the price of fagots. For, like British wine, jealonty and 
▼indictiTeness, of native growth, are of a mawkish quality, com- 
pared with those of Spanish importation ; and there was some- 
tilling of the genuine !Ek)rachio flavour in the hatred of Sir Hugh. 

The predominant passion of his life, — ^his love for Evelyn 
Monson, — ^had been embittered into a feeling compared with 
which all human interests appeared cold and colourless. Beared 
in a family almost as systematic as that of Eden Castle, and 
tormented by jealousy of his younger brother as Philip of his 
elder, he had taken refage from the dreariness of home in ihe 
illusions of a devoted attachment. 

But the afiection nurtured in such an atmosphere as the family 
of either, could not be of gracious growth. We remarked long 
ago that the Cupid of Philip Askham was bom a cripple. 

The love of De Bayhurst on the other hand, savage as his own 
nature, was all but a monster. The days * are luckily past for 
poison and poniard. Our civilized century is too much in awe 
of the quarter sessions, for battery or assault. But malignity is 
not the less malicious for the cooling of its venom ; and the 
brother-in-law of poor Evelyn awaited in patient bitterness the 
ripening of his revenge. 

He had traced every step of her blameless Hfe. He had hoped 
that poverty would place her wholly in his power. But when he 
fonna the young widow accommodate herself without a struggle 
to the narrow sphere of Eastfield, and fulfil with pious care the 
line of duty her sense of equity had traced out, like Satan at the 
gates of Paradise, he almost despaired. 

The assiduities of Philip Askham revived his anticipations of 
mischief That so stiff-necked a family as the Askhams would 
consent to the union of their son with a poor and encumbered 
widow, was most improbable ; and he had little doubt that 
Evel]^, compromised by so dangerous an intimacy, would be left 
to despair. 

When Philip, on his first arrival in London, assumed the 
dare-devil attitude of a man of pleasure, De Bayhurst could 
scarcely contain his delight at the notion of the grief his 
departure from Eden Castle must have inflicted. 

No pursuit, no occupation, interfered with his gloomy con- 
templations. The momentary excitement consequent on the 
levy of his yeomanry corps during the invasion panic, soon 
subsided; and reminiscences of otiier days were perpetually 
brought before him by those walls which had witnessed the last 
momenta of his father, embittered hy Edward's desertion, and 
the distant woods of Holmehurst which had witnessed his own 
rejection. 

The neighbourhood was hateful to him. Having persuaded 
Colonel Monson's widow to dispose of the Grange, only that he 
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maght avenge himself on the pride of the Monsonfi by cnttinf 
down the ancient grove of treee, annexing the denuded land to 
one of his farms, and letting the old mansion to tenants of Hie 
lowest grade, the quaint facade and twisted chinmeys thus laid 
open to notice, served only to attract greater attention, and to 
vex his eyes and grieve his heart every time he repaired to the 
parish church. 

For to complete his exasperation, came the irritating reflexion 
that, at his death, the chila of Evelyn must resume possession 
of the old place. Bayhurst was entailed on him. The title also 
must be Edward's. It was fated that Banquo's issue should 
succeed him on his throne. 

This was not to be borne. He must marry ; he must become 
a father. Heirs of his own must interpose betwixt him and his 
enemy ; or all he had suffered and projected would have been 
projected and suffered in vain. 

Such were the views which induced him to seek an introdue- 
tion to Grandison House ; and there, the first object that met 
his eye was Philip Askham, — ^the man so dear to Evelyn,--*the 
man by whom Evelyn was beloved. When he reflected on the 
triumphant hours enjoyed by that man at Eastfield, his hatred 
and disgust were beyond control. 

It was the very moment when Lady Grrandison, deceived by 
Lord Middlemore's hoaxing as to the prospects of his cousin, had 
marked down Philip as a good match for Lady Anastasia ; and 
what the world calls a desperate flirtation was going on between 
them. The triflers of the set, who had never heard of Eastfleld 
and Mrs. Saviile, decided him to be passionately in love ; and 
ap;bearances certainly justified the presumption. 

In a moment, it suggested itself to De Bayhurst loathe might 
retaliate upon him the cruel disappointment of his hopes ; for, 
fich in all that could recommend him to Lady Grandison as a 
son-in-law, he had only to address himself to ker, to secure pro- 
tection to his suit. 

And so it proved. The countess was at his feet, the moment 
he spoke of placing himself at those of Anastasia. 

In the prosecution of his courtship, however. Sir Hugh ex- 
perienced a feeling for which he was unprepared. The youth, 
beauty, and . ingenuousness of Lady Anastasia disarmed his 
malice and gave a new colour to his thoughts. He discovered 
that the world might have something pleasanter in store for 
him, than revenge upon Eveljm Monson. Better dismiss her 
from his memory ; and commence with this younger, fairer, and 
kinder Eve, a new paradise on earth. 

For Lady Anastasia received him graciously. Ser manners, 
tinged by her mother's Parisian coquetry, encouraged the 
advances of every stranger; in the present instance, the 
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pretendant to her Biniles, who might pique the waverinf; Philip 
into a proposal, was entitled to every distinction she could 
bestow. 

Mistaking her April smiles for summer sunshine, De Bayhurst, 
prepared to warm in its senial atmosphere his long-chilled heart 
and soul, resigned hims^ once more to the cheering delusions 
of hope ! On one occasion, indeed, a suspicion glanced into his 
mind that he had mistaken his object, — that the attachment he 
had imputed to Philip was on the side of Anastasia. 

But an appeal on the subject to Lady Grandison procured him 
one of those plausible explanations m which her diplomatic 
duplicity excelled. He was given vaguely to imderstand that 
Mr. Askham having been refused by her daughter, the coolness 
between them was produced by resentment on the part of Philip. 

Sir Hugh accordingly gave himself up to his new prospects, 
with the confidence of a child. On his guard against the mis- 
trustfulness of his own nature, he closed his eyes wilfully against 
conviction. It was essential to his happiness to believe in the 
sincerity of affection of one who had pledged herself to become 
his wife. 

Oa the eve of the accomplishment of his happiness, her pale- 
ness, her tears, her all but despair, were speciously attributed 
by her mother to the pang of 'quitting a house where she was 
adored ; and the man, so long a prey to self-deception, was 
again deceived. Nor was it tifl on the very steps oi the altar, 
when, as he stood awaiting his bride with his eyes fixed upon 
her face, he distinctly saw her start of recognition on beholding 
Philip Askham, her sudden faintness, her total change of deport- 
laent, that his mind became enlightened. 

Till that moment, Anastasia had commanded her feelings; till 
that moment, the unhappy girl had been sustained by the strong 
spirit of resentment produced by having been trified with and 
forsaken, or perhaps by the hope of securing a kind protector 
and quiet home. But on beholding Philip, come to triumph 
over her misery, her soul shrank within her ; and the searching 
eye of her bridegroom detected its despair. 

Too late for redress ! The prince stood there with his gracious 
smile, — ^the bishop with his open book, — ^the crowd, with its 
avidity for a catastrophe. If he recoiled now, he should become 
the butt of the newspapers — ^the jest of the town. And so, the 
fatal *' I will" was tremulously pronounced, and another couple 
made miserable for life. 

It was not, however, till they reached Bayhurst, which of late 
he had permitt^ himself to repeople with happy hopes and 
illusions, that the sense of wretchedness thorougnly unmanned 
him. Too long accustomed to give way to his feelings to control 
them in deference to her by whom he had been deceived, he did 
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not hesitate to tax Lady Anaatasia with her treachery, and up- 
braid her with the heartless Derjory of her marriage tow. 

Overcome by hearing fdr the first time in her life the 
accents of unkindness, the poor girl had not self-possession to 
manifest the trnth ; that, having done her utmost to overcome a 
hopeless preference, she had nerved her courage to embrace new 
duties, in hones of giving a new impulse to her feelings ; and that 
she was solely and religiously intent on becoming the best of 
wives. 

All this was within her; for nature had gifted her with 
generous instincts and sufficient powers of mind. But she had 
not been trained to examine her heart, or give utterance to its 
suggestions. All she could do was to weep and tremble, and 
thus confirm the worst suspicions of her husband ; who, having 
rushed from her presence in the blind excitement of passion, 
betook himself to Holmehurst Hanger, the birth-place of his evil 
passions, — ^and involved in a common curse and vow of vengeance, 
£velyn, Philip Askham, and his unhappy wife. 

Never was honeymoon so sad as hers ! Her youthful spirit 
was withered on the threshold of life. Hitherto, Anastasia had 
seen of the world only its pastimes, heard only its flatteries, 
imbibed only its incense. And now, she stood for ever in pre- 
sence of an enemy. That stately house, so often pointed out by 
her mother to her bridal ambition, appeared a gloomy prison. 
The personal beauty of her husband, proverbial at Grandison 
House, now assumed the terrible expression of an avenger. 
His face had become awful in her eyes as the painful com- 
positions of Spagnoletto and Zurbaran, gracing his picture- 
gallery ! 

The frivolous nature of her edttcation rendered her, in short, 
a ready victim to the ^asp of the ruthless man to whose juris- 
\iiction the concatenation of errors, which we call ill-luck had 
•ubmitted her destinies. Awed by his frown, she felt fifty times 
more guilty than in fact ; — ^for the boundaries of right and wrong 
were not mstinctly engraven in her heart. 

To open her heart to her mother, for the disclosure of her 
sorrows, was forbidden her. Nay, in so heinous a light had her 
disingenuousness been placed before her by De Bayhurst, that 
she regarded it as beyond the reach of even maternal forgiveness. 
''She had deceived her parents, — she had deceived everybody, 
—she had broken the bonds uniting her with kith and kin. Ail 
that remained for her was to discharge the remaining duties of 
life, in silent repentance." 

On arriving m town, however, secretly resolved to throw her- 
self on Lady Grandison's potection, tfaiat she might interpose 
between her and her offended husband, she found the countess 
in no mood to listen to her tribulationB. The rabid contagion of 
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party-apirit was frothing from her lips. Whenever dear Stagy 
uddresBcd her in a minor key, she was bidden to rejoice and be 
merry, for that it was impossible the ministiijr could stand. 
When tears stood in her eves, she was con^atolated on the 
numeric strength of the Whigs. Lady Grandison could talk 
only of the grand gathering at Willis's, the meeting at 
Brookes's ; and, after her first visit to Grandison House, Lady 
Anastasia returned broken-hearted to her gorgeous home ; as a 
bird might feel which, having taken flight from the maternal 
wing, seeks in vain for warmtn and refuge in the forsaken nest. 
In gaining that cruel husband, she had lost her parents. 

And to what could she turn for comfort P On what bad she 
to fall back P The poor victim possessed little religion, — less 
philosophy. She was terrified at the idea of a jealous God, as 
at the race of her angry husband. Heaven was too far off for 
the apprehension of a daughter of the house of Grandison. 

Beading had alwavs been treated as a task; and for her 
former occupations of embroidering muslin, netting purses, and 
practising Italian ariettes, her mind was no longer sufficiently at 
ease. The only alternative that presented itself was recldess 
diversion. Her husband opposed no obstacle ; for he was glad 
to get her out of his sight. *' Providence bestowed a great gift 
upon us," says Voltaire, "when it made us frivolous ; for we 
lose, in fluttering, the consoiousness of pain." And in frivoKty, 
she had squandered away her happiness. But if happiness were 
gone, pleasure remained. If her home were joyless, there was 
the opera, the ball-room, the park ; Vanity with her looking- 
glass. Pride with her peacock's tail. Of her bridal lot, the 
sparkling jewels, the ricn lace, the garluids of flowers, at least 
remained. Devoting herself, therefore, to the rival attrac^ons 
of diamonds or sapphires, — ^white satin or blue, — chip hats or 
silk, — she tried to create an interest in life by striving to edips^ 
the young duchess of Norolifle,-^out-dre8sing the ex-actress 
Lady de Lacy,— K>r throwing into the shade the unpretend- 
ing marchioness of Uppingham, or her pretty sister, Mrs. 
Hardynge. 

Such were the triumphs which had been expressly pointed out 
to her by Lady Grandison, as the rewtod awaiting ner accom- 
plishment of a good match. 

It was not, however, the intenti<m of Sir Hugh tiiat the 
delinquent should thus readilv escape him. BetributiTe justice 
demanded that she should su&er, in expiation of the wound she 
had inflicted. For of all the auctions with which Providence 
could have visited him, that of finding his wife attached to 
another, and that other the man who was possessed of the affec- 
tions of Evelyn, demanded other atonement tiiaa the altered 
lixkM and nervous tremofs of his l»ide. 
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She had made him wretched. She had made him ridicnlons. 
For the incident at their wedding, which had so startled him, 
was doubtless the fable of the clubs ; and it was too much that 
she should derive sufficient consolation from the lustre of her 
diamond necklace, or the number of her satin ^owns. 

Since he could not revenge himself by seekmg a quarrel with 
the object of her secret passion (Philip being safe m domestic 
seclusion at Eden Castle), it was on her his vengeance must fall ; 
and though brutal violence may be a sin against the conventions 
of society, the daggers that are spoken and not used, the moral 
poison, distilled drop by drop in a chalice of tears, are within 
reach of every husband. 

The power of embittering her life and Evelyn's, by the adop- 
tion of his little nephew, accidentally suggested by Hardy nge, 
was as the discovery of a hidden treasure. It would be a stroke 
of twofold retribution. The wife who had deceived him, the 
woman who had scorned, should be involved in a common punish- 
ment. And the world would be on his side. The assertion of a 
right of guardianship over the orphans of his brother woidd 
pass for an act of virtue. . 

Unsuspicious, meanwhile^ of the affliction preparing for her, 
the sufferer at Eden Castle was progressing slowly towards 
recovery. Prom the moment of Mrs. Hardynges arrival, 
improvement had taken place; and, after four days spent in 
hourly ezpectation of Evelyn's dissolution, her haggard husband 
was apprised that the fever was subsiding ; and that he was 
reprieved from a life of remorse as the murderer of the gentlest 
of wives. 

IS'othing had transpired of the origin of Mrs. Askham's attack. 
All seemed to have occurred in the ordinary course of things, 
and was attributed to the heat of the weather and the delicacy 
of an enfeebled constitution ; nor was the nature of Philip 
sufficiently expansive to induce him to intrust, even to Emma, 
the secret of his barbarity. To her, perhaps, least of all. 
IFor of her clear-sighted sense of justice, he stood somewhat 
in awe. 

So sudden, indeed, had been the seizure of Evelyn, and so 
rapid the progress of her danger, that the fatal cause of all, 
those letters and tokens of love so long secretly and sacredly 
treasured, remained exposed on her dressing-room table through- 
out ber time of peril. Any one in the castle might have perused 
them, had any one at that moment entertained an interest apart 
froTxx the existence of the woman so beloved. 

Bat when her safety and that of his cluld was announced to 
him* one of the first impulses of Philip, while retracing the 
proK^ess of what had occurred, was to collect the letters, the 
uair» the wedding-ring ; seal them together in a packet, restore 
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them to the old desk, and leave tbetn, thus deposited, till I!relyii*8 
perfect oonvalescenee. 

And what would he not have given for the power of replacing 
among them, in its ori^al condition, the miniature, the 
shattered fragments of which afforded such eruel proof of the 
violence of his jealous madness ! All he could do was to collect 
and secure them apart ; hoping that the still partially-preserved 
ivory might suffice to enaole some artist of skill to produce a 
new likeness. 

Admitted, at first, only for a few moments at a time to the 
presence of Evelyn, and aware of the danger of renewing her 
emotions, his lips were sealed. However eager to implore her 
pardon, he contented himself with silently kissing her hand; 
and by the time she was able to converse with him, it was plain 
that, from her would proceed no allusion to the past. It would 
have been cruel to defeat her wishes. 

He strove, therefore, to demonstrate his repentance by 
gitts to the children, by bringing them in his arms to her 
bedside, by the restoration of all their former enjoyments. 
The first day her condition was such as to justify hi» leavinjg 
her, Edward, mounted on Elshie, was the companion of hia 
ride. 

Do what he would, however, he could not bring himself to 
experience a fatherly interest in the puny little creature prema- 
turely forced into the world by his mtemperance ; over whom 
old Susan lifted up her eyes compassionately to heaven, while 
eomparing it with Master Edward, " the beautifullest baby eyes 
was ever set on;" and Dr. BoswelFs announcement of the 
improbability of its eventual survival, was heard without an 
expression of regret. 

but no sooner was Evelyn sufficiently herself to think and act, 
than even Philip was forced to desire tne reversal of the decree. 
In the heart of a mother, there is always hope. For the eye of 
a mother, there is always beauty. Mrs. Askham looked con- 
fidently forward. The child would improve. It would become 
dear to others as it was already to herself. No .one could have 
the cruelty to wish the little creature released, when they saw 
how fervently the mother who had suffered so much for its sake, 
prayed for the preservation of its days. 

By the time Hardynge was enabled, by the prorogation of 
Parliament, to rejoin his wife, all had resumed at Eden Castle 
the customary routine, and there was no drawback on the 
cheerfulness of his welcome. But on finding Emma's services 
no longer needful, he began to renew his projects for their High- 
land tour. 

" You are now able to discharge your nurse, my dear Philip,** 
said he, as they sat together over their wine on the evening of 
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)aB arrhal; "and I consequently claim my wife. We are 
expected in half a hundred hospitable mansions ; and my &theF 
will be afironted if we disappoint the friends to whom he has 
written to announce us." 

PhUip, in the interest of Evelyn, pleaded for another week. 

"Another week, in the grouse season, counts for a month!" 
cried Hardynge. " I can't afford it, out of my small income of 
twelve in the year. But if you want to see more of us, why not 
let us come back to you in October, and help you shoot your 
pheasants P — ^Horace Trevor and Walter Lesley told me they 
were coming to you in October." 

Philip, who saw in this free and easy proposal only the desire 
to escape the dulness of Eden Castle when unenlivened with 
company, could not but acquiesce. But he determined that 
Haraynge should never again have occasion, in his house, to 
complain of a tSte-a-tite. 

To his voluble companion, however, the stiffness of his assent 
was imperceptible, itiob was fcdl of the happiness of rejoining 
his charminff wife, — ^full of the conflicting interests of the recent 
session, — ^fuQ of the vicissitudes of the Austrian campaign,--* 
full of the stirring interests of life. 

" We have done all that time would allow," said he, in reply 
to the charge in which Philip's ill-humour took refuge, that " the 
new Parliament seemed likely to achieve as little as its prede* 
cessor." " We have shown the Tories that Shylock is whetting 
his loiife, against another session. To have made a pi-ecipitate 
incision, and bled the victim to death without obtaining ont 
pound of flesh, would have exposed us to condemnation. It is 
only heaven-bom ministers who are privileged to violate all law 
and abjure all pledges, without forfeiting their respectability." 

*' Still," argued Philip, " I suspect fliat many of our liberal 
members will feel shamefaced on confronting their consti- 
tuency." 

" Tau are my constituency ! " cried Bob, laughing ; ** and I 
promise you I look you in the face as unabashed, as tnough you 
were your * grandsire cut in alabaster ! * Admit, my d.ear 
Plulip, that me country gentleman is an unreasonable beast. 
The country gentleman expects countries to be conquered for 
him without powder or shot, and cities to foe reduced without 
pickaxe or scalingrladder. The country gentleman is convinced, 
like a child, that the vehicle he travels in is standing still, and 
that the hedges are moving. The country gentleman wotdd 
make every step in public fife a stride ; but when things are 
jerked out of their places by the movement, complains of the 
breakage. The country gentleman would fortify the state with 
his own turnips, and then wonder at being eaten out W the 
«heep. The eye of the country gentleman being organifed, like 
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tliat of the bull, to magnify proximate objects, be fancies himself 
able to overbellow an army t'other side the Channel ; but suc- 
cumbs to the tawr^ador who, haying acquired colossal propor- 
tions by approaching him, flings a mantle oyer his head. I^e 
country gentleman " 

"Quarter, quarter!" cried Philip, good-humouredly filling 
his glass, " and allow me to propose, in my turn, the health of 
the young member. The young member is one who, like the 
great pyramid, coyers a proyince by the magnitude of his shadow. 
The young member is a sophist so enamoured of the subtleties 
of abstract politics, that he will leaye an insurrection unquelled, 
or the budget unopened, while he is carping at a definition or 
rounding a period, or selecting examples among the Lacede- 
monians. The young member parries the tangibilities of a 
treasury return by quotations from Dante ; supports a local 
militia bill by inyoking patriotism as the pulsation of a nation's 
heart ; and when cheered by the loyers of claptrap, fancies he 
has emitted an argument. Bewildered by the acclamations of 
his chairing, the young member fondly fancies himself a demi- 
god. Harpooning his whale in a yulnerable part by addressing 
himself to the prejudices of John Bull rather than his imder- 
standing, the young member computes his consequence by that 
of the monster he has conquered ; forgetting tnat in public 
shows, the giant is led by a dwarf." 

" Hear, hear, hear, hear ! " interrupted Eobert, with a hearty 
laugh. " A palpable hit, — a capital portrait! Henry Askham, 
to Sie life. X et it is this yapouring * young member * whom 
Sir Hugh de Bayhurst yentures to pomt out as the leader of the 
new era!" 

Philip was silenced. Not because Hardynge had so deyerly 
transferred to the shoulders of his brother the ridicule intended 
for his own, but because piqued by the allusion to De Bay- 
hurst. 

" By the way," cri^d Bob, who, haying accomplished Lis 
object, was content to change the subject — " you are about to 
haye a pleasant new neighbour at Hexham." 

" Has one of those horrid girls, then, picked up a husband at 
BathP" 

" I know nothing about horrid girls. The lessee to whom I 
allude is a broth of a boy 1 " 

" Hexham about to be let ? " cried Philip, in some surprise. 

" TSot about to be! The deed is done. Sir Eobert de Xiacy 
told me, three weeks ago, that hisbrother had been looking at a 
place in your neighbourhood ; and cross-questioned me about 
the snorting." 

" Of which you knew nothing." 

" And Emma, to whom I applied for information, still less^ 
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she has often told me, indeed, that the onlv good seat or shot in 
the family is her sister Susan. However, 1 answered Eobert de 
Lacy with the cool decision characteristic of the ignoramus, that 
the sporting near Edenboume was execrable. Not because I 
thougnt the family too rollicking to be of much advantage to the 
mortus of our little comer-cupboard of a borough, but because, 
assured that a few hundred brace of partridges more or less 
would make no difference in Lord Lynchmore's intentions. All 
he wants is a pretext for absenteeism. Li spite of his reputa- 
tion as a red-hot patriot, the great object of his life is to get 
away from the fire-raisings of Lynchmore Castle." 

" I do not remember Lord Lynchmore. Is he a married 
manP" 

" Very ! His wife considers herself his better three-quarters-r- 
and if not as good as two, is as big. . Their eldest boy is just 
gone to Eton — another reason assigned by Sir Eobert for their 
project of settling in England ; though it is pretty plain that 
white boys rather than Eton boys axe at the bottom of the 
move." 

" And when do they arrive here P " inquired Philip. 

" Immediately. People were sent down, a fortnight since, to 
put the place into habitable repair ; by which I mean that they 
have provided themselves with chaise lounges and lounging 
chairs, — ^reviews and pamphlets, — hock and champagne, — and afl 
the other elements of comfortable life. When we visit you 
in October, my dear Philip, we will straightway to Hexham, 
and amuse ourselves famously at Lynchmore's expense ! " 

" I am not acquainted with Lord Lynchmore," said Philip, 
stiffly. 

" Not know Lynchmore P I thought every one knew Lynch- 
more. The best fellow in the world! hospitable as an Arab. 
Perhaps one might call him cracked, had he not happened to be 
bom in that part of his Majesty's dominions called Ireland.- I 
once spent a glorious month with him at Lynchmore Castle, and 
my head ached for the six ensuing." 

" A pleasant prospect for his quiet country neighbours ! " 

" He won't let you be quiet long ! You will mid him a great 
acquisition in this dull neighbourhood." 

It did not please Philip to hear the neighbourhood called dull 
by any one but himself. But though the quizzing of Bob 
Hardynge had often, both at Eton and Eske Hill, caused his 
*• fell of nair to bristle," it was not in his own house he could 
pick a quarrel with his brother-in-law. 
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CHAPTEB XVm. 

The mellow antamn came, and with it came 

Hie promised party to eojoy its tweets ; 
The com is cut,— the manor ftill of c^ame>— 

The pointer ranges, and the sportsman beats 
In msset jacket, lynx-like in his aim ; 

FvU grows bis bag, and wonder/«i his feats. 

Btbon. 

OcTOBBB made its appearance in its customary suit of yellow 
leaves ; when Edenbournei true to its vocation as an ntterer of 
platitudes, was guilty of the observation annually repeated in 
county chronicles and parsonage-parlours, on occasion of the 
first n'ost of the year ; — *< that the winter could not fail to be a 
severe one, for never were the hawthorns so charged with ber- 
ries, or the flocks of starlings so numerous." 

And with the haws an4 the starlings, and sere and yellow 
leaves, came Sir Walter Lesley and Horace Trevor, — ^two popular 
men about town, who, having nothing else to bestow upon their 
friends, were very liberal with their company, ranging the 
country throughout the autumn months, — seeking whose venison 
they might devour, and whose pheasants bring down. 

Unable to stand the fire of their cross-questioning at White's 
concerning the merits of his preserves and of the neighbourhood 
at Eden Castle, without vouchsafing to two fellows with whom 
his friendship dated from Eton something of a general invita- 
tion, they not only rendered it specific, but booked the engage- 
ment on the spot ; and it was no small relief when the Har- 
dynges, who had concerted to meet them soon afterwards, made 
their appearance refreshed and excited by their Highland tour. 

The restored health of Mrs. Askham luckily opposed no 
farther obstacle to the gaieties of the visit ; and there was every 
prospect of an amusing little party. Edenboume was in its beat 
looks and temper; for, accormng to the prediction of Bob Har- 
dynge, the Lynchmores were already stamped current as a 
prodigious acquisition to the neighbourhood. 

A new family, arriving without antecedent obligations to 
shackle their choice of society, and unresponsible to the pie- 
powder court of countv jurisdiction, enjoys peculiar advanta^^es ; 
people like the Lynchmores being able to break through,like 
cobwebs, a variety of restraints and prejudices, which to a family 
enrooted in the soil, like the Askhams, are infrangible as a chain 
cable. To them it was useless for the demure Vicarage to quote 
precedents (act xxiii. of Gwatkin IV.). The marchioness of 
Lynchmore cared no more for what had been done by her pre* 
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deeesBon at Hexham than for what was doing in her servants' 
haU. 

The skill of a fast-witted and many-handed London uphol- 
sterer having rapidly oonrerted the roomy old house into a first- 
rate country residence, instead of squinting obliquely at Eden 
Castle, it was now fuU^ entitled to look its aristocratic vis-a-vis 
boldly in the face; its own having in the mean time been 
whitened like that of a clown. The ^nge of complexion &om 
white to red, said to have been effected in the mulberry by the 
blood of PyramuB, can scarcely have been more striking, indeed, 
than the transformation of Hexham Hall from red brick into 
white stucco. 

In place of the meagre, dronish establishment of former days, 
all was now spirit and activity. The stagnant water was suddenly 
forced into a jet cTeau. The old head-keeper, who, under petti- 
coat government, had taken such care of the preserves that the 
pheasants were dying of old age, and the hares had become too 
gouty to run, took to his bed on learning that the hunting- 
stables of the defimct Squire Gwatkin, mildewed by the desue- 
tude of £ve-and-twenty years, ^vould not half suffice the stud of 
the new lessee, and that brick and mortar were in requisition. 

Even the kitchen was nearly demolished, for the introduction 
of new stoves and ranges, too complicated to be inserted other- 
wise than as the apple in the dumpling ; and the French cook 
and groom of the chambers gave it as their opinion, that the 
Hall, in its unregenerated state, must have been inhabited by 
cannibals. 

Edenbourne, on the other hand, upraised its eyes to heaven, 
on hearing a whisper that the income of Dr. Hacket would be 
improved, were he to change places with either of the fastidious 
worthies in (][uestion ; and took the liberty of whispering in its 
tarn an inquiry why prodigalities were to be adopted at Hexham 
Hall, which would have been condemned as smful under the 
ancient dynasty of Eden Castle. It had too long rehearsed the 
creed inculcated by the Vicarage, to "honour the king and 
respect the Askhams," to be tempted into immediate recantation. 

Hut on discovering that, for every five-pound note expended 
in the borough by its patron, five times &ye were tossed mto its 
lap by the thriftless Irish marquis, it owned itself open to con- 
Tiction (the only point on which it was open I) — ana muttered 
something about ** marching with the times." 

Dr. Boswell, the canny successor of Simprems, shrewdly 
euspecting that the French cook and French wines of the 
Lynchmores would insure a prodigious increase to the black 
doses licensed to be drunk on their premises, went about as fast 
and far as his gig could carry him, circulating laudations of the 
new family :•— *' Charming people, combining the graces of the 
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new school with the virtues of the old." And, as it was pretty 
plain that the outgoings of Eastfield, Edenbonrne Lodge, and 
the house of Gwatkin united, had not equalled, in a month, a 
single week's disbursements of the Chancellor of the new 
Hezham Exchequer, a %ote of favour was passed nem, con. 

There was every probability that, by another season, the peal 
of bells heretofore dedicated to the exclusive honour of the 
Askhams, would be set ringing for the births, mazxiages, and 
comings of a^e, of the family of an Irish marquis. . 

Philip Askham, though forced to join his voice to that of the 
multitude, .would have been better pleased had the place 
remained empty. Competition with the opulence of the Lynch- 
mores demon stated, for the first time, the inadequacy of the 
means supplied for the maintenance of the castle. His magni- 
ficent house seemed suddenly to have outgrown his estabUsh- 
ment, like a schoolboy his clothes; and the bare wrists and 
naked ancles that would peep out, looked poverty-stricken. His 
favourite groom left him, to become a helper at Hexham ; and 
the head-gardener hinted that, imless more assistance were 
afforded him, he should desert in his turn. Even the old pony- 
chaise which Evelyn found so useful, was declared by Philip 
unfit to pass the precincts of the park, now that the welU 
appointed phaeton of Lady Lynchmore stirred up, every day» 
the dust and ^nvy of Edenboume. . 

Had the good-humoured Lord Lynchmore surmised that 
anything in his possession gave pain or offence to living mortal, 
he would probably have found means to dispense with it. For 
his nature being melting as that of a Newington peach, he could 
not bear the temper of even an enemy to be ruffled. His jovial 
countenance and nearty laugh might have driven a whole legion 
of blue devils out of the county ; and so genuine was his good- 
will both to the amused and amusing, that his worst jokes 
enjoyed a success often withheld from the wit of worse-natored 
men. 

The only person who did not enter readily into his humour, 
was the marchioness. In the outset of their married life, when 
Lynchmore was a dapper little fellow, and she a graceful girl, his 
pleasantries had been triumphant with /ler as with his bottle 
companions. But they had laughed and grown fat together; 
and while smarting under the change, sue fancied she had 
overheard Lady Grandison whisper to the young Duchess of 
Norcliffe, the word " vulgar" just as one of Lord TAmchmore's 
hearty laughs startled from its propriety the vestibule of Buck- 
ingham House. The mere sus])icion of such an imputation kept 
her sleepless for a week. But it opened her eyes to the critical 
nature of her position. She saw that, under their cruel redun- 
dancies of drollery, amplitude, and complesion, it required all 
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her eftarU to maintaiTi the family in the odour of aristocratic 
sanctity. 

But though the joviality of her lord, who enjoyed life like an 
Irish chalrmaiiy was a sore grievance, nature would sometimes 
have its way; and his odd whims and pleasant fancies often 
hetrayed her into a smile, as if no such word as vulga^ty existed 
in the language. 

Nothing, however, could be more edifying than her self- 
reproachful mode of drawing up into additional dignity, after 
such acts of weakness. Like a sleepy person, who, finding him* 
self nodding in company, throws off his doze by starinff his 
fnenda out of countenance in proof that he is wide awake, Lady 
Lynchmore grew stiff as Queen Elizabeth, after her lapses into 
goodiiumour. 

To so fastidious a person, the placid gentleness of Mrs. 
Askham was highly acceptable; for it imposed restraint upon 
her lord. No attempting practical jokes with Evelyn. No 
hazarding a double allowance of claret, when about to join her 
tea-table; and Eden Castle was consequently courted as an 
invaluable resource. Lady Lynchmore, who had been in fear of 
finding the vulgarity of her Irish country neighbours emulated, 
in a district so rustic as that of Edenboume, was thankful for 
her agreeable disappointment; for she was haunted by the 
dread of vulgarity, as some neople by that of infection. Oon« 
scious of an aptitude to imbibe the evil influence, she lived in a 
perpetual state of quarantine. 

Having several tifll raw-boned daughters growing up, like a 
herd of young camels, into what her mther culed "diviiish fine 
women," her chief objection to Hexham had arisen from the 
difficulty of procuring a sufficient number of masters to pumice 
down the Ladies Lacy into young ladies of fashion. But as in 
those days families in want of accomplishment-mongers had only 
to extend their hand and catch some needy foreigner who passed 
for an imigrS, " a prince or count in his own country," and Lady 
Lynchmore had accordingly secured the services of a certain 
Monsieur and Madame la Jouvenci^re, who, in utter contempt 
of the English governess engaged to disbro^e her daughters, 
undertook to varnish with dancing and music their geography 
and use of the globes. 

Lord Lynchmore, who hated foreigners as much as it was in 
his philanthropic nature to hate anything, would not hear of 
domesticating the La Jouvenci^res at the Hall ; and right 
thankful was the marchioness to Mrs. Hacket for pointing out 
the vacant tenement at Eastfield ; which was instantly engaged 
for the dancing-master and the showy lady, who, though pro- 
fessing to be the nine Muses melted into one, was his lawful 
wife. 
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To the haughty nature of Philip, this desecration was insup- 
portable. Fain would he have bought Eastfield, and razed toe 
Gottaffe to the earth. But the tax-gatherer's grandson being 
unluckily a minor, the place could not be sold ; and ere a word 
transpired of Lady Lynchmore's intention, the La Jouvenci^res 
were instaUed. 

A dancing-master and his wife ! What successors for Evelyn ) 
fmd what must the refined marchioness think of a Mrs. Askbam, 
who had emerged &om a tax-gatherer's cottage rented at eighteen 
pounds a year ! 

To Evelyn, little covetous of the approbation of strangers, her 
ladyship's opinion seemed of minor importance ; more especially 
from being just then happilv reconciled to Lady Uppingham ; 
who, in dutiful imitation or tne custom of her parents whenever 
tieir brothers and sisters were blest with an increase of progeny, 
favoured Philip and his wife vrith a congratulatory epistle on the 
birth of their little boy. 

Even Lady Askham, on learning that Mrs. Hardynge had 
been summoned to Eden Castle in consequence of the danger of 
her sister-in-law, relaxed so far from her harshness as to inquire 
after her progress, and the sex of her first grandchild ; and little 
did Evelyn suspect that, the brilliant marriage of Sir Hugh de 
Sayhurst havix^ served to bring before the assizes of the great 
world the wealth and dignity of the Saville connection, the 
dowager was not sorry for a decent opportunity to elevate the 
temperature of the family atmosphere a trifie above freezing- 
point. 

By these tardy acts of grace, she was more gratified than they 
deserved. Kot from a mistaken estimate of their value ; but 
hoping that they might assist to smooth down the rufied plumes 
of ner husband and reconcile him to the unattractive feebleness 
of his child. 

Unluckily, the ruffled plumes were made only too smpoth. 
Partly from satisfaction at a renewal of the civilities of Uf^ping- 
ham Manor, partly from pique at the pomps and vanities of 
Hexham Hall, Phihp was growing proud as a peacock ; and Bob 
Hardynge did not fail to discover, and turn to account^ the 
expansion of his gaudy plumage. 

The naturally high spirits of Bob were stimulated by the 
excitement of his Highland tour ; and after the open-hearted 
and open-handed hospitalities of the I^orth, he was not prepared 
to be nrozen into formality by the hearth-side of one of his neareat 
connections. With a ready confederate at hand in the merry 
lord of Hexham Hall, he did not scruple to indulge his satirical 
propensities. 

It was a period highly propitious to the irony of those who, 
like Hardynge, entertainea sovereign contempt for empty titi^- 
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laxity 80 distiziot from hereditaiy rank. Aristocratio honours 
derived from ancestors on whom they were conferred in the 
feudal ages, when such distinctions possessed substantial value, 
or badges of the ancient orders created in that secondary stage 
of civilization, when man must be extrinsically distinguished 
from his fellow-man in recognition of superior merits, com- 
inanded his respect like the secular oak in Eden Chase, whose 
venerable branches had startled the palfrey of his dear Emma. 

But towards the newfangled knighthood of certain Bayards, 
to whom a spur was an inscrutable implement, and a sword as 
hard to wiela as a Djereed, he extended as little indulgence as 
towards spendthrift lords who blemish their escutcheon by con- 
tact with the usurers of St. Mary Axe, or dissolute dukes that 
select their duchesses in the green-room. 

The recent creations of Pitt, who, regarding all social institu- 
tions as secondary to the purposes of politics, had not scrupled, 
in the accomplishment of his parliamentary projects, to be-coro- 
netize the counter, had done much to refrigerate in England 
that aristocratic glow which, in Germany and Spain, is kept 
constantly at boilins heat in the Heraldic College, or the 19'obie 
Copter of the Golden Fleece. 

By Hardynge, the ennoblement of his father was considered, 
like the ^ade of general or admiral, a mere appanage of office; 
nor had it diminished his contempt for that most puerile among 
ihe Lilliputianisms of modem life, the love of title ; a weakness 
unknown to the ancient world, and unworthy that Christian era 
whose enactments of humility, had the fault been pre-existent^ 
ought to have extinguished it for ever. 

The batches of kings and princes daily sent forth from the 
imperial oven, and the creation of Mulatto dukes and frizzled 
royal highnesses bjr £ing Christophe of Hayti, afforded ready 
texts for the bantering of Bob. He delighted in distinguishing 
his Edenboume constituents by similar honours ; and never 
designated the market-place grocer otherwise than by the 
Haitian title of " Due de la Marmelade," while the dealer in 
spirituous liquors was " Due de Dantzig," the cheesemonger, 
"Prince de iNeufchatel," the linen-draper, "King of Holland," 
and the crookerv-wpman, " Queen of Etruria." 

Vainly did Pnilip attempt to silence his jests, on the plea that 
they might transpire, and nurt the leelings of the borough, and 
the interests of the Askhams. Jls it was plain that his real 
ground of disapppval was the fear that Hexham Hall might 
augur ill of the birth and breeding of a circle addicted to such 
democratic impertinence, Bob remained incorrigible. 

There was nothing to fear. Lord Lynchmore was content to 
lamgh with anybody, at anything, even had his own escutcheon 
1>eeii ^mblasoned on a corner, while, in the eyes of his lady, 
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the Hardynges and Askliains enjoyed an exceptional privilege, 
by virtae of belonging to the exclusive set at Grrandison House. 
I*or into that sanctuary the marchioness had never pene- 
trated. On her arrival in London, her eldest son being a scnool* 
boy and her husband's political influence zero, there was nothing 
to recommend her to the notice of so close a calculator as Lady 
Grandison. And those whom that lady once ignored, were non- 
existent to her for the remainder of her days. 

A foe to affectation of all kinds, Hardynge had no mercy on 
the folly of a woman who fancied herself nun ted through life by 
the obscurity of her birth, like Actsson* by his hounds ; and in 
pursuance of a habit too prevalent at Eske Hill, of selecting a 
butt in every party for the amusement of the rest, he was often 
tempted to show up Lady Lynchmore's fear of fine ladies and 
submission to their decrees, for the amusement of Sir Walter 
Lesly and Trevor. 

" Take my word for it," said Bob Hardynge one day, after 
the ladies had left the room, "Lady Lynclmiore's solicitude 
about her size and complexion arises nrom the dread that, when 
forty, she shall be too fat and no longer fair enough to achieve 
the conquest of Carlton House." 

"When you know that she never beheld the Prince nearer 
than through an opera-glass ! " retorted Lesly* 

" The Persian who has never seen the sun nearer than the 
heavens, does not adore it the less ! " retorted Hardynge. " But 
it is no case of scandal. A mere affair of kissing the Pope's toe, 
or a pilgrimage to Mecca ! " 

"Is it in that conviction," drawled Lesly (an acol^ of the 
newly-arisen sect of dandies), "that you, Hardynge, who call 
yourself the friend of the fubsy little marquis, have promised to 
mtroduce her to Lady Grandison, as high-priestess or the temple 
of Carlton P" 

" One must sometimes lend a helping hand to one's neigh- 
bours. As Madame du Deffand used to say — * There is no harm 
in doing a little good now and then ; — ^it may turn to account.' 
Who knows but when Lady Lynchmore is a great lady, she may 
get my son made a beef-eater P " 

"You should be more ^autious, Hardynge," remonstrated 
Philip. "It would be very. unpleasant for me were these sar- 
casms to reach Hexham." 

" Lesly — ^Trevor— make him name his hour and friend," cried 
the incorrigible Bob. " He takes you for common spies and 
informers." 

" Did you never hear of such things transpiring through the 
gossip of servants P " rejoined Philip. 

" As if our dear marchioness would be guilty of the vulgarity 
of gossiping with servants. She speaks to her maid through an 
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ftooDfltic tube ; and her orders to tlie footman to pat on coals 
are transmitted, like those of the Abb^ de I'Epee to ids pupUs, in 
dumb show." 

And, suiting the action to the word, Hardyng^e exhibited so 
admirable an imitation of the imperial di^ty of Lady Lynch- 
more, that the party, with the exception of Philip, were convulsed 
with lauehter. 

" Look at Askham ! " cried Bob, provoked by the doggedness 
of his brother-in-law : — 

*' Egregii mortalem altique silentii > 

He reminds me of Nero, who, when his lyre was ont of tmie, 
used to cut people's heads off ! " 

Then turning to Lesly and Trevor, he redoubled their merri- 
ment hj a mimicry of Philip's air of resentment, — " Truly said 
the ancient sage," continued he, gravely, " that, to appreciate a 
creature's powers, you must detach it from its species ; for eagles 
would be held as cheap as swallows if they appeared in flights. 
Since Philip has' resided in the country, like a magnate of the 
land, there has been no getting a word or a rise out of him, as 
one used at Brookes's. When Lady Lynchmore rules the court, 
the camp, the grove, she must have him made Comptroller of 
the Household to Gog and Magog." 

Again did Lesly and Trevor laugh heartily. They were 
accustomed to laugh, on trust, at Bob Hardynge's jokes, which, 
at Brookes's, passed current from the mint : — ^Dukes of Cornwall 
at their birth. 

Next day they were all to dine quietly at Hexham Hall ; and 
so seriously dia Hardynge assure them on their road that the 
marchioness had compelled her husband to abandon Lynchmore 
Castle, only because tne family portraits of the Lacys, with their 
bossy outlines and rubicund noses, induced strangers to suppose 
that Punch was a poor relation of the family, obliged to nnd a 
livelihood in the streets because proscribed by Lady Lynchmore, 
that they declared it would be impossible to look their jovial 
little host in the face. Their gravity was instantly restored, 
however, by the dignified welcome of his lady, who looked 
imperial as jSoadicea. 

Lest the jocularity of her lord should exceed bounds polite, 
everything m the entertainment was studiously and coldly 
correct ; and lest the evening should prove pleasanter than the 
entertainment, what is called "a little music" completed its 
dnlness. 

** Come and obtain a song for us from Mrs. Askham, my dear 
Lynchmore," cried Horace Trevor, anxious to escape the hard 
labour of conversation with people so uninteresting. "Mrs. 
Askham sings like an angel." And to the uproarious solicita* 
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tions of the earl, it was in vain that Sreljn pleaded want of 
strength, arising from her recent illnesB. 

" Arh now ! just one little song couldn't hnrt a fly ! " cried 
Lord Lynchmore ; and when at Lnigth the requeat and apoloey 
reached the ears of her husband, engaged at chess with Lady 
Lynchmore at the extremity of ihe room, he broke through the 
dignified silence of the game to beg so loudly and angrtiy she 
would "comply without that imnecessary fuss," that Erelvn 
mechanically rose from her seat, and placed herself at tne 
instrument. 

As if compassionating the compulsion under which she was 
acting, every one drew near to listen, predetermined to be 
pleased and to applaud. But such was tne charm imparted to 
ner voice, a ver^ sweet barytone of moderate compass, by a 
certain tremulousness arising fir(Hn agitation^ that no one ven- 
tured' to interrupt, by tokens of approbation, the following quaint 
and simple ballad :•— 

BALLAD. 

spread thy light wings and flee. 
Wild honey-beet— 
The red red rose tbj treacherous kiss hath tifled,— 
With the pale lily's bell thy touch hath trifled,— 
Where the sweet citron-bloom its Scent exiialeth, — 
Where the sweet woodbine's breath the breeze regsleth,— 
Thy sport hath been, tliis livelong summer da^r. 
Cold dews arise !— Away !— 
Spread thy light wings and flee, 
Wild honey-bee! 

Spread thy light whigs and flee. 
Poor honey-bee 1 
Go. hive thy plunder'd sweets for winter's pleasure,— 
Safe in thy waxen palace hoard thy treasure,— 
For lo I wiiik thus thy selfish fisast providing. 
The spoiler oometh, to thy refuge gliding,— 
Thy dainty task achieved, prepare for des)^!— 
Dense fames suspend thy breath !— 
*Tis past !— AU's o'er with thee. 
Sweet honey-bee I 

Scaroelv had the plaintive symphony which charaoteristieally 
concluded, the ballad, murmured to a close, when there waEs a 
universal cry for a repetition, supported, as before, by the word 
of command of Philip ; and at the end of the second perform- 
ance, Evelyn, faint and breathless, quitted the instrument. Lord 
Lynchmore swore loudlv by everything it is decent to swear by 
in good society, that, '* barnn' the songs of Tom Moore, it was 
the prettiest tune he had ever heard in his life ! " 

" What is the name of it P Is the melody English, Frenclu 
Italian, or Spanish?" in<][uired the marchioness, while coolly 
check-mating her antagonist. 

" Irish, I'll take my oath I " cried Lord Lynchmore ; " it is so 
mi^ty pretty." 
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.-. " I really do not know ; I never heard it before," said Philip, 
in ^eply to the interrogatory looks addressed to him. 

" A tolerable proof of the nsefolness of exerting one's talents 
for the amusement of One's husband ! " cried Emma. " My dear 
Philip, you have heard it a hundred times. I remember Evelyn 
sinffing that ballad one night at Eden Castle two years ago, — 
witnout music, when she had been so long ^thout a piano, and 
was in the habit of making it a lullaby, to put the children to 
sleep." 

Philip had heard enough. Though new to him, the song was 
doubtless one of Edward Sarille's old favourites. 

" You haiie sung it to him often before, have you not P" said 
Bob Hardynge, eager to convict Philip of a blunder. 

" Never,** replied Mrs. Askham, in a low voice, sweet as her 
singing, but stul more tremulous. 

" And why not, for it is as pretty as it is original. Is not my 
friend Phil worthy of music so choice P " 

The confusion of manner which accompanied Mrs. Askham's 
evasive answer, confirmed the suspicion of PhiUpthat a mystery 
of some kind or other was attacned to the song. He tried to 
recall the words. Tes ! She had doubtless selected them as 
bearing allusion to her miserable destiny. — She was the lost 
honey-bee, — he, the treacherous spoiler !— ^Impossible to look 
more like Beynolds's IJgolino than the unhappy husband, while 
pondering over the allegory into which he had distorted that 
simple verse. He lost both his temper and his game of chess ! 

To return home, the Eden Castle party had to divide into two 
carriages ; and. when they came to the door, a slight confusion 
arose m the hall from the disinclination of both Lesly and Trevor 
to form the third with Philip and his wife. Both wanted to 
accompany the Hardynges. 

" Fair play is a jewel, my dear fellow ! " cried Bob, opposing 
the entrance of Sir Walter Lesly into his chariot, as he attempted 
to spring in, after Emma. " Were you to come with us, I 
would not answer for the consequences of a Ute-h-tite between 
the happy couple yonder in the landau. What excuse would it 
afford for us to the coroner, that we could not suppose the 
Honourable Mr. Askham was about to strangle his Desdemona, 
merely because she had vexed him by her song of * Willow, 
willow!'" 

Had Philip overheard this indiscreet sally, he would probably 
have refrained froiii alluding, before Lesly, who was forced to 
be their companion, to anything that had taken place. But 
they had scarcely passed the lodge-gates of Hexham, before he 
alluded to the ballad. 

" How came you never to sing to me" said he, " a song with 
which Emma appears so familiar P" 
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OHAPTEBXIX. 

Thoa dialt be pmushM Ibr thus friglitiBr me s 

For I am 8i<^ and capable of fears ; 

Oppressed wifb Ynoogs, and iberefore ftill of fears ; 

A wOToan, naftaralljr bom to fears. 

Wbat dost ttaoa mean br sbaknv of thy beMl >— 

Vfhj dost thon look so sadly on my son?— 

Wbat means tbat band upon tfaat breast of tiiine > 

Sbakspbakb. 

Sib Waltbb Lbsly fulfilled his threats of ordenng korseB the 
Bocceeding day, aod taking his departme firom the castle. Not 
becaase, as for a moment he had been tempted to apprehend, 
that his jealous host had evinced tendencies to uxoricide. 
Horace Irevor, instructed by Hardynge, apprised him that 
" the family had received news of a distressing nature, which 
would rem^ the presence of visitors a grievance ; " and that, 
like Macheath, " they must take the road! " 

" Wretched sport and a worse cuitine ! " was Lesly*8 sooeinct 
account of Eden Castle at Hurstwood, the noble post-house of 
the Middlemore Arms happening to succeed the Askham Arms, 
in his itinerary of autumnal victimization. " The mSHO^e seems 
thoroughly out of joint." 

" PM has scarcely run in double harness long enougb» to be 
perfect in his paces ! " replied Lord Middlemore. 'vBat the 
happiest of men is usually a bore to those who, being less 
happy, want to be more amused." 

" From the first, poor Askham's domestic felicity did not sit 
easy upon him," retorted the dandy. " He seemed to wear it, 
as the blacksmith does his Sunday ciotJies, only to make a show." 

" But I don't understand, old fellow, how you came to curtail 
your visit? " resumed Middlemore, to whom the cunning man 
of White's had been distilling his news, drop by drop, as people 
are forced to do in a country-house, lest the supply sbomd not 
be equal to the demand. '* Your story seems to have njeithes 
bead nor tail." 

*' Because they took care to keep me out of the secret. But 
I was going to explain that, having quitted Philip and his wife 
iu the midst of a matrimomal flare up, as I sat reading in my 
dressing-room, wondering whether they were kissing and Tir>ttlriTig 
it up, or cutting each other's throats, I was panic-struck by a 
shriek, shrill as that of Siddons in the Gamester; and was 
about to rush to the spot in my dressing-gown and slippers, 
when I luckily recollected that, in the best-regulated famiUes, it 
Would be reckoned a higher crime to appear in a lady's presence 
half-dressed, than allow her to be peaceably assfissinatea.'* 
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" So yoji sat stilly and finislied jour newspaper? " 

" No ! I cut into the corridor, where my panel was smashed 
l>y a runaway lady's maid rushing down stairs in search of 
Askham, who was sulking in the library. Letters had arrired 
from town, which set the whole family into hysterics." 

" Percy has been playing again, I suppose ! That fellow will 
not be satisfied while there is a stick on me estate. At Verdun, 
he is fleeced once a quarter, like a Biscayan sheep." 

" It was no question of finance ; Mrs. Askham is half out of 
her mind, because the guardianship of her children has been 
claimed by the family of her first husband." 

" What a happy nddance for Philip !" 

" Tou would 'not have thought so, had you seen his face on 
the occasion. I have known feUows lose £20,000 on the Derby, 
and not look half so crest-fallen ! " 

"Phil is a strange animal!" resumed Lord Midd^emore. 
'* He will neither follow the rein, nor take his own way. He 
neyer knows what he would be at ; and never forgives those who 
are at the trouble of informing him." 

This stricture of the coaching cousin was on the present oc- 
casion jpeculiarly correct. Though conscious of being heartily 
tired or the children, no sooner £d Evelyn communicate to him 
the letter from Sir Hugh de Bayhurst's solicitors, which claimed, 
by virtue of Edward Saville's last letter to his brother, the 
care of his orphans, than he resolved to resist the demand with 
all the means and appliances of the law. 

*' So long, madam, as you remained single," wrote the man of 
business of Sir Hugh, " my client was reluctant to interfere 
with your domestic arrangements. But his brother's issue being 
now submitted to Other governance, it becomes his imperative 
duty to remove them to the charge of their nearest male relative. 
Your son, heir-presumptive to the noble property of Bayhurst, 
is of an age to demand a suitable education. I am, therefore, 
instructed to request you will hold the children in readiness to 
be surrendered, on the first of next month, to the custody of 
their legal guardian." 

" A testamentary letter P A holographic will?" cried Philip, 
after his first perusal of this epistle. " The Court of Chancery 
will overset them in a moment !" 

But on this point, the opinion of Lord Hardynge undeceived 
him. The will, if admitted to probate, must be valid. So vast 
a property, moreover, being entailed on little Edward SaviUe, 
the Lord Chancellor, would, doubtless, favour the pretensions of 
his undo to the guardianship. 

" Li your place, my dear Philip," said Bob Hardynge, after 
obtaining this information, "I would let matters take their 
course. Pe Bayhurst can provide splendidly for the children ; 
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for whom yoa can do nothing. And you will aopn have a 
hoUBefol of your own to reconcile yon to the loss." 

" Have yon no consideration for the poor mother's feelings P" 
said the warm-hearted Emma, after her brother had quittea the 
room. " Is Philip the cm^ person to be eonsidered.P 

^* If Mrs. Asknam tmly loves her children/' pleaded Har- 
dynge, " she ought to be thankful for their change of prospects." 

'<Tliankful for losing themP" cried his wife. "Instead of 
indulging in sudi cold^ldoded calculations, I trust you will act 
as intermediator between Evelyn and your friend Sir Hugh." 

" She could not select a less efficient envoy," reoUed Hardvnge. 
« For Philip's sake I should not wish to succeea ; and I shomd 
expect to be knocked down by De Bayhurst for my officioisness, 
or halberded by his yeomanry." 

" Do not treat it as a joke !" pleaded his wife, more earnestly. 
" To lose sight of those children, is to Evelyn a matter of life 
and death! Consider, too, the savaee nature of the man to 
whom these poor little creatures are about to be entrusted !" 

" I have no doubt his savage nature has become mild as the 
moonbeams, since his marriage," retorted Hardyn^e. " I anti- 
cipate wonders from the influence of Lady Anastasia." 

"Why should you suppose matrimony to have so vast an 
influence over his character, when it has so little over your ownP" 
argued his wife. " Bob Hardyn^e of Eske Hill could never 
be induced to talk seriously of serious matters ; and Bob Har- 
dynge, the husband of Emma Askham, replies by a jest to a 
proposition in which her whole heart is concerned !" 

" I am serious now, my dear little wife !" cried Hardy nge, 
affectionately taking her hand.' ** What am I required to do P" 

" Start by the miak for town, and from thence to Bayhurst ; 
where you must exercise your ingenuity and eloquence to ddssuade 
Sir Hu^ from persevering in ms daim." 

" To Bayhurst P I have never even been invited there since 
his marriage!" 

" You go as an advocate, not as a guest." 

** But advocates proceed on such occasions by letter; as you 
have seen in the present instance." 

*' Thank your stars that I do not propose to play Nerissa to 
vour Portia, and preach to this Sussex Shylook on the two*fold 
benefit of mercy. Instead of which, I shall stay quietly here, 
and comfort Evelyn tUl you come back." 

There was no help for it. Sorely against his will. Bob Har- 
dynee nroceeded upon his expedition. He was too deeply 
indeotea to the good offices of Philip, to decline the task- the 
moment his interposition was requestMl. 

Not, however, that Hardynge intended to burst like a shell 
into the centre of the fireside cirde at Bayhurst, aoco];ding to 
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Emma's snggefition. The rectoiy-liotise at Holmehtirst was at 
his disposal ; his uncle's family being just then at Sandwich 
with Lord and Lady Hardynge, enjoying their professional holi- 
day of a month by the sea-side. 

Thongh, on most occasions, tolerably self-assnred, Hardynge 
felt a little nervous at the idea of his fost interview with the De 
Bayhursts. For to him, they were "the" De Bayhursts still. 
Married on the same day, how could he suppose them otherwise 
than "the happy couple P" Nothing doubting that inde- 
pendence, wealth, and power had converted Lady Grandison's 
daughter into a Lady Grandison a little less highly coloured, he 
expected to find her house the tumultuous resort of fashionable 
society, with Lady Anastasia presiding proudly over all. 

With anything but pleasant anticipations, therefore, did he 
approach Bayhurst. On entering the noble park, the slopes and 
vistas of which Nature had so diversified, that Eepton and 
Capability Brown "toiled after her in vain," the majestic groves 
emoedding the mansion and forming a contrast to the bold out- 
line of the distant downs, seemed suddenly to expand for the 
disclosure of aPalladian sti^cture, which, in any other land but 
England, where country-gentlemen are princes, might have 
passed for a palace. Bayhurst had indeed every pretension to 
the distmction :— - 

Si verbo audada detnr 
Kon metuam magni dizisse palatia coeli. 

** In such a home as this, Anastasia qannot surely bear malice 
against me or Philip," thought he. " What a magnificent place ; 
and how difierent from our half tin acre of lawn at Eske Hill !" 

Though often seen before, it assumed a different aspect as the 
property of Lady Grandison's daughter. Still stronger was his 
persuasion of her bliss, when, on arriving under the stately 
portico, an alert and well-disciplined establishment came forwara 
to do the honours of the place. 

" Sir Hugh was out shooting ; her ladyship driving in the 
grounds. IT Mr. Hardynge had no objection to wait, messengers 
could be despatched to both." 

So little objection had he, that he begged neither of them 
might be disturbed. 

" He would wait their time, and amuse himself in the picture 
gall^ till their return." 

. " How right was dear Emma," thought he, as he entered that 
finely-proportioned gallery, with its mirifio oaken floor unsullied 
by footsteps, and its stagnant atmosphere chilled by the pro- 
lusion of marble columns and entablatures, so wholly unsuitable 
to our climate, — " how right was she in maintaining that no man 
is justified in burying chefs-d'auvre of the ancient masters in 
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his iKKmtry-fleat. What glorious pictures are here, and how lost 
to the world! One travels to iblorence and Dresden to see 
some that are little finer. Were the 'works of art scattered 
in oar provinces annually collected in a museum, the world 
would admit that the shop-keeping nation has rifled to some 
purpose the sanctuaries of Venice and Home P" 

With the epicureanism of a connoisseur, Hardynge began 
leisurely to feast his eyes ; proceeding from Guido to Titian, — 
from Caravaggio to Salvator ; entering into the subject and 
treatment of each picture with such enthusiastic fervour of 
imagination, that both the artist and the action seemed to live 
over again before his face. He forgot that he was at Bayhurst. 
The gods of Greece, — ^the heroes of Bome, — ^the saints of 
Palestine, — ^were around him. Eaphael and Murillo, Vandyke, 
Bubenff, and Titian, seemed to hold him by the hand. 

How long his faculties had been thus enthralled by the con- 
templation of the great actions and great sufferings of antiq^uity, 
he knew not, when he was suddenly recalled from the thnlling 
details of one of Carlo Maratti's matyrdoms, by a footman, 
spruce and tiptoeish as a French marquis ; who mformed him 
that Lady Anastasia awaited his visit. And having folloWed the 
dandy or the shoulder-knot through an imposing suite of rooms, 
a door was suddenly thrown open before him, and he found 
himself in the presence of Lady Anastasia.. 

But was it indeed Anastasia who loffd from the sofa to receive 
him P Was the pale, wasted, nervous being who seemed to be 
in awe of her visitor, — ^herself, — ^the whole world,-*-really the 
gay-hearted creature he bad seen so blooming and joyous the 
preceding year P So forcibly was he struck by the resemblance 
between her faded features and those of the chief figure in a 
Yenetian picture he had just been studying, which represented 
the return of the shade of Eurydice from the Infernal Begions, 
that, for a moment, his eyes were riveted on her face, as they 
had been on the painting. He held her death-cold hand within 
his own, unable to utter a syllable. 

He was recalled to himself by her gracious, her almost affec- 
tionate greeting. Nothing of Lady firandison in her manner ; 
nothing of resentment. She was genuinely glad to see him aeain. 

But even that gladness did not suffice to bring a tinge of c^our 
to her cheek. The ordeal of a long coimtry tSte^O'tSte with the 
man who hated her, seemed to have congealed the blood in her 
veins. At Bayhurst, there was not even the factitious effer- 
vescence of vanity, to keep her spirits from sinking. The 
f listening of jewels and satins did not suffice, there, to dazzle 
er eyes. Li spite of those gilded ceilings, those storied walls* 
those living landscapes smiling in the sunsnine beyond, perpetual 
winter was ever betore her. 
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So far from having any Jumtewr to apprehend from the lady 
of De Bay hurst, Hardynge perceived that her depressed spirit 
reqnired re-assuranoe at his hands. Her voice trembled as she 
addressed him, though in answer to the commonest question. 

" Her father and mother wei^e quite well," she said^ in reply to 
his inquiry ; " Lord Grandison at Ne>vmarket, Lady Grandison 
at Brighton. She had not seen them since she quitted London 
in August." 

^ After De Bayhurst, he had not courage to ask. That she was 
either very ill, op very unhappy, was painfully evident ; and in 
either case, he could not but connect the evil with the temper of 
her dark-browed lord. In so new a mSnage^ enemies from 
without are seldom very potential. 

But when Lady Anastasia proceeded to express a hope that he 
was about to spend some time at Holmehurst, and that Mrs. 
Hardynge might be tempted to join him, he could no longer 
refrain &om some allusion to the motive of his visit. Prior to 
her husband's arrival, it might be as well to secure her interest, 
in support of his suit. 

But what was his surprise on finding her wholly ignorant of 
De Bayhurst*s application! Though the daughter of Lady 
Grandison could scarcely fail to be an excellent actress, it was 
impossible but that her start, her change of countenance, her 
change of voice, must be the result of unqualified amazement. 

Such utter want of confidence between the newly-wedded pair 
wfts amazing to Hardynge; between whom and his darling 
Emma, all was open as daylight. 

" My ignorance seems to surprise you," said she. '* But con- 
sidering we estrangement that existed between Sir Hugh and 
his brother, it is easv to conceive that all allusion to Captain 
Saville would be painful to his feelings." 

" But you have surely been apprised that his widow is re- 
married to my brother-in-law P " 

" By others, — ^by yourself, never by Aiw." 

'* At least you are aware that Edward Saville left children P" 

" Mrs. Hardynge once spoke to me of the family of her sister-i 
in-law," said Ladv Anastasia, faintly. 

" And since that time," said he, *' another child has been 
bom. You must have heard in town that my wife was sent for 
express to Eden Castle, in consequence of the danger of Mrs. 
Askham. We saved her, thank God, and saved the cmld," added 
he, on receiving no reply, ■ " or Philip, I suspect, would have 
ffone out of his mind. jBut the birth of his son does not render 
him less unwilling that poor Evelyn should be deprived of her 
elder children." 

Had Eobert Hardynge been accustomed, like his father, to 
study professionally the countenances of juries, he would have 
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discerned in that of Ladj Anastasia, that he had lost a point. 
The idea of Philip Askham as a devoted husband and nappy 
father, hardened her heart. 

" If, as you assure me," said she, " Sir Hu^h is bent on 
asserting his "right of guardianship over his nephew and niece, 
it is out of my power to oppose it. In the most trivial instances, 
I never interfere with Ids affairs ; and in one so peculiarly his 
own as this family question, should have neither pretext nor 
excuse." 

By her mode of immediately leading the way to the dining- 
room, where a splendid luncheon was prepared and the servants 
in attendance, it was clearly her determination to avoid all 
further confidential conversation. Hardynge saw tiiere was 
nothing to be hoped from the services of Lady Anastasia. 

But it was no matter. After the first half-hour of the private 
interview soon afterwards granted to him by Be Bayhurst, it 
became equally apparent tluit not all the advocacy of as many 
wives as Bluebeard's, or as many friends as Job's, would have 
shaken him from his purpose. He had fortified himself in his 
wayward will by a thousand specious arguments. His duty to 
the dead, his duty to the living, the death-bed instructions of 
his father, the interests of the future representative of his funily, 
were brought forward in battle array, to prove that it behoved 
him to be inflexible. 

" Had not my brother's widow thought proper to many again," 
was the nreface to his asseverations ^at nothing should induce 
him to alter his plans. 

Perseverance would have been waste of time. Having laid 
down his arms, Hardynge prepared to quit the field. Sat in 
the indiscretion of his candid nature, he f5rankly admitted that, 
in Philip's place, he should consider the loss of the children a 
relief. 

" It is in behalf of the mother, I have been nleading," said 
he. " For you will readily conceive that, with a cnild of bis own 
already bom, and the probability of a large family, my brother- 
in-law could very well spare the littie SavBles." 

Like Protogenes, — who, flinging his sponge in despair at the 
canvas on wmch he had been vaimy trying to portray the foam 
on the mouth of Bucephalus, produced by the accident the effect 
for which all his art was unavailing, — ^this random taunt operated 
what his best eloquence had missed. Sir Hugh's exorbitant 
sense of duty towards his brother's orphans became suddenly 
modified, on learning that their departure would be no grievance 
to the man beloved by his wife ; and Hardynge, perceiving and 
pursuing his advantage, without pausing to exanune the origin 
of the weapons suddenly ^aced in his hands, contrived, by dex- 
terous management, to effect a compromise. Before the malioe 
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of the baronet had time to cool, it was arranged that, if the boy 
were immediately surrendered to his micle's care, the girl might 
remain under the goardianship of her mother. 

All Sir Hngh exacted, in retnm for the concession, was a formal 
and conjoint undertaking to that effect on the part of Ereljn and 
her husband, made through the hands of his man of business. 

" In the discharge of my legal trust," said he, " I must secure 
the means of prormg hereafter that the request made to me by 
the mother, was sanctioned by the authority of her husband. 
This must be no matter of caprice. If Mr. Askham undertake 
the charge of this child, it must be at once and for ever." 

Throughout the negotiation, so little were the resolutions of 
Sir Hugh influenced by personal courtesy towards Hardynge, 
that the invitation he now pressed upon him to stay dinner, was 
coldly declined. And he took his precipitate departure, after a 
hasty farewell, with a sensation of relief. 

Far greater, howeyer, was that of finding himself, at the close 
of his raliguing expedition, folded, with warm aclmowledgments, 
to the affectionate heart of his wife. Emma considered his 
embassy triumphant. Emma thought he had done wonders. 
Emma thought he had done enough. It was only FhUip who 
grumbled. It was only Evelyn that wept. 

Her boy, — her noble boy, — how was she to resign himP 
Above all, how was she to resi^^iim to ika;t man I What 
cruelty to take him from her. What cruelty to separate the 
children. 

" Between ourselves, my dear Philip, I fancy you are at the 
bottom of De Bayhurst's obduracy," said Hardynge, when he 
fdund himself alone with his brother-in-law. 

" You surely do not suppose me guilty of the meanness of 
trying to disencumber myself of the children," cried Askham, 
firing up. 

" Guilty only of wit trying to disencumber yourself of the 
affections of Ijady Anastasia. The beast is jealous of you. I 
read it in his looks, every time I pronounced your name. I 
heard it in the inflections of his voice every time he named you. 
I could have sworn to it, even had I known nothing of the ante- 
cedents. It aflbrds him exquisite pleasure to possess the m^ns 
of giving you pain." 

" In that case, you were right to persevere in extricating 
poor little SeHna from his hands," said Philip, as if he had pre- 
viously thought the measure in some little heed of apology. 
"But, for heaven's sake, not a word on this chapter before 
Evelyn. She is already so wretched at the prospect of parting 
from the boy, that if she had reason to apprehend unkindness 
towards him from his uncle, on any new provocation whatever, I 
would not answer for the result." 
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" She looks indeed moat miserably," said Hardynge, in a 
tone of heartfelt commiseration. " Poor soul,- — po or Evelyn I 
Would that the approaching separation were over. When the little 
fellow is no longer here to agonize her by his expressions of grief, 
she will tnm for comfort to the children yet remaining to her." 

How was he to conjecture that a chief ^art of the sorrow ren- 
dering Evelyn's eyes so red and her voice so tremulous, arose 
from the scarcely concealable delight of her son, at quitting 
Eden Castle. 

''Hove my own darling mother," said the young rebel, in 
answer to the affectionate expostulations of Selina. '* But I 
cannot bear ^our dear Philip. In his heart, he hates the sight 
of us. In his heart, he grudges us the bread we eat. Susan 
said as much, the other day, when he turned me out of the 
library for making a noise. My uncle, perhaps, will be more 
good-natured. My uncle will give me a pony. My uncle will 
look like that kind-faced picture of poor papa, which we were 
sometimes allowed to see, when we lived at Eastfield. ^y ancle 
will not always be driving me out of his way." 

" You will think difierently of all this, dearest Edward, when 
you ^et to Bayhurst," said Selina, with tears trembling in her eyes. 

"Not I! Susan says that Bayhurst is twice as pleasant a 
place as this, and she was bom, you know, within a stone's 
throw of the lodge. Bayhurst was a lord's seat in the time of 
William the Conqueror. And poor papa was bom there too. 
You don't know, Lina, how I long to see Bayhurst!" 

And though the boy forbore to afflict his mother by similar 
avowals, it was only too apparent that her affliction foimd no 
echo in his heart. 

" I should have been very sorry to leave Eastfield," was his 
frank reply when imprudently taxed with want of tenderness ; 
" but I am not so fond of Eden Castle." 

Though cut to the soul by this indirect accusation, Evelyn 
was alarmed lest Philip should detect the ingratitude of the boy, 
and visit it upon her by refusing to make the formal application, 
for the custody of Selina exacted by Sir Hugh. 

Nor was her dismay decreased by the inopportune arrival at 
Ede^ Castle of a guest both unexpected and uninvited, though 
well entitled to its hospitalities. Claude Askham, who, at tea 
years old, had insisted on entering the navy as parish boys 
insist on becoming chimney-sweepers, merely as the earliest 
mode of escape from book-learning, had just landed at Plymouth, 
after a four years* cruise ; transferred from ship to sidp, and 
station to station ; till so home-sick from hardslups by sea and 
land, scanty fare and plenty of £[ghting, that his first impulse on 
reaching his native shore was to obtain leave of absence for a 
visit to Eden Castle. 
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He wa» aware of his father's death and brother's marriage. 
But what then P JEKs rights in that place could never be altered. 
To his sailor-hearted warmth of nature, the old house was still 
home ; more home than ever, now that his attachments were 
strengthened by having dwelt among aliens. " He was not going 
to wait for an invitation. No need of an admiral's signal before 
he dropped anchor in that well-known port." 

" How changed it all is, and you most of all !" said the auda- 
cious stripling into which the truant boy had shot up. " To 
think, Phdip, of finding you master here, 2fou whom my poor 
father used to bully so confoundedly! I've often wondered 
since, you didn't slip your cable and run for it. I'd rather be 
coxswain to a slaver, than worked as ^ou were ! " 

It was in vain that Mrs. Kardynge, apprehensive lest her 
wild brother should conjure up a storm, attempted to moderate 
his reminiscences, and divert the play of his batteries towards 
herself. . 

" You were boxed up with Miss Harrison in the school-room, 
fighting with the multiplication-table, and saw nothing of what 
was going on below," retorted the reckless lad. " And who ever 
expected, Emma, to see you grow up into such a handsome 
woman. I wonder whether I shaJl find everything in Mansfield 
Street as changed as it is here ! " 

In pity to the embarrassment of his wife. Bob Hardvnge 
hastened to interrogate the young sailor concerning his traveUer's 
wonders ; the savage countries he had visited, the coral reefs of 
Caribbean seas, the fearful vegetation of Java, walrus hunts in 
Behring's Straits, or skirmishes with Port Praya dragoons. 

And while Claude coolly recounted adventures supernatural 
as those of Gulliver or Odysseus, little Edward Saville sat open- 
mouthed to listen ; satisfied, not only that the young midsnip- 
man was the greatest glory of the house of Askham, but the 
greatest hero extant since the death of Nelson. ** He would 
insist on being a sailor, the moment he arrived at Bavhurst 
Park!" 

'* 1 am almost in hopes of getting made, as soon as the Ajax is 
paid off," said Claude, when a figment more marveUous than 
the rest had produced a dead silence in the circle ; " that is, 
with a little mterest to push me. Tou, who are a Parliament 
man," continued he, addressing Hardy nge, " must give me a 
helping hand at the Admiralty." 

iJeclining so hopeless a task as to make manifest to cockpit 
experience the state of parties in Great Britain, Bob cut 
the matter short by advising him to bespeak the aid of his 
brother. 

" Henry is in Parliament as well as myself,'* said he j "and 
six times as grand a personage." 
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" Henry in Parliament P — ^Henry, whom I used to dress npin 
my nightcap and pinafore, and call Miss Henrietta GoodchiMP 
•—Henry, who had so little pluck that he would hare ran away 
from a water-wa^aU P " 

" To say nothmg of Henry, then, Lord ITiypingham has only 
to speak half a word, to get tou made admiral of the fleet! 
added Bob, not a little amused at this brotherly supplement to 
the portrait of the Young Member. " The loaves and fishes 
abide with thc^ branch of the family. We are only the senibs ; 
as you will learn before you have hung up your hat in the hall in 
Mansfield Street." 

"Where I must be on Thursday!" added Claude. "For 
IVe only a fortnight's leave, and must manage to ^et a glimpse 
of them all ; especially Susy, whom I so often got mto £sgrace 
with Goody Harrison, for helping me to throw oldfFriton over 
the bridge. I expected to have found them here, at this time 
of the year. My mother used to spend her autumns in the 
country ! " 

To make it clear to midshipman capacity that there existed a 
state of things in which a mother no longer commands a home 
under the roof of her son, was about as hopeless as to make 
him cohinrehend that, while the Tories were in office, the 
honourable Whig member for Edenboume could do nothing 
for him at the A&uralty. Better let him risk his random shots. 
Better let him occasionally graze the temper of his irascible 
brother ; and thus divert his attention from the despair of poor 
Evelyn, which had well nigh exhausted his patience. 

For terrible was now the struggle of her feelings. She knew 
that, in parting with her child to Bavhurst, she was parting 
with him for ever.* They might tiQk of future visits, of uncon- 
trolled intercourse by letter. But the afiections of the boy would 
become estranged from her. She would never be again to him 
as she had been. 

"By all that's good, Emma, we must get away from this 
place, I can bear the sight of that poor woman's suffering face 
no longer ! " — cried Bob Hardynge, straining his wife to his 
bosom, after escaping with her from the room where Evelyn 
had been seated for hours In blank despondency, scarcely 
knowing when she was addressed. " I never saw such intensify 
of grief. What a countenance, — ^the mater dolorosa of Carlo 
Dolce is cheerful by comparison. !Kiss me, my little Emma ! 
If I thought your bright eyes would ever become swollen with 
weeping, and your merry face reduced to so careworn an expres- 
sion as hers, more especially on my account, I vow to Heaven— 
But hush ! here comes Philip." 
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CHAPTEE XX. 

Grief flllB the room up of my absent child ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Eemembers me of all his g^radouB parts, 
Stuflis out his vacant garments with his form ; — 
Have I not reason to be fond of griftf ! 

Shakspxars. 

All thought it an act of charity, as the day of parting drew 
neac, to leave the AflVhams to themselves. Sad misconception ! 
Adj restraint upon the feelings at such a time serves to convert 
grief into vexation, — of two miseries, the least. 

The moment the tears of Evelyn were unrestrained by specta- 
tors, they burst forth with spasmodic violence ; till PhiHp began 
to fear mat her strength, severely tried by her recent confine- 
ment, would yield in the struggle. The recklessness of Edward 
served to increase her misery. Her infant was too delicate to 
quit the nursery ; her only comfort was Selina. 

On the eve of the day appointed for the man of business of 
Sir Hugh de Bayhurst to fetch him from Eden Castle, Philip 
went in search of the little girl, whom he found seated in the 
eomdor near her mother's apartment, to be at hand if wanted, 
OP out of the way if importunate. 

" Mamma is lying down," said the child ; " I'm waiting lest 
she should awake and call for me." 

" You shall return to your post directly. But I have a word 
to say to you, Selina," said Philip, — Shaving led her into the 
study. *' Your brother is going to leave us to-morrow ; and I 
wish to impress upon your mind that now is the moment to 
evince your affection and gratitude towards mamma." 

As if the child were not already evincing it in every word, 
thought, look, and gestnre ! 

*' Your mother has done a great deal for you, and made con- 
siderable sacrifices for your sake," resumed the stepfather; 
** and you must make it the business of your life, Selina, to 
reward her." 

The little girl blushed deeply ; opening her eyes as if trying 
to find a hidden meaning for what, in its apparent sense, was so 
needless an injunction. 

" You are not aware, I dare say," added her dear Philip, 
'< that Sir Hugh de Bayhurst was anxious to take you away 
firos» her, as well as Edward. Aware that you have nothing to 
depend upon, and that mamma's time is very much taken up 
with her baby, he thought it likely she might be glad to have 
you happily settled. But she did not wish to part with you. 
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Selina ; and at her desire, I have applied for the right of taking 
charge of you, and undertaken to anord you a home. I tell you 
this, to show you how much it is incumbent on you to mark, by 
obedience, your sense of all that has been done for you. And 
now, my dear, go back to your post; and remember that, if 
to-morrow, when she will require so much support, I see a single 
tear, I shall think it a poor return for all our kindness." 

G^iough half of thjs unnatural address was incomprehensible 
to Selina, she understood enough to feel humiliated : partly at 
the supposition of any want of attention on her part towards the 
dearest of mothers ; partly because it was the first time in her 
little life that the sense of obligation had imposed its leaden 
weight upon her heart. 

^e lesson, however, profited. Next day, though her usually 
blooming cheek was white as marble, and her usually expressive 
eyes fixed and dilated like those of a person recoveringfrom a 
swoon, not a tear did she shed. No, not even when JBdward 
scarcely found time to bestow upon her a parting kiss, so ea^er 
was he to jump into the chaise in which his trunks, teeming 
with her httle presents, were already deposited, — not even 
when, after his departure, assisting old Susan to bathe the 
temples of her insensible mother. 

It was at her suggestion the cradle of her infant brother was 
brought from the nursery and placed beside her mother's bed, 
that it might be the first object to &x her attention when 
restored to herself; and she had too much self-command to give 
way, even when she saw by the burst of passionate fondness that 
followed the recognition, how dear a rival she possessed in her 
mother's heart. 

It was not till, on repairing to her nursery at night, when she 
saw the empty bed, and the empty drawers which there was no 
longer a dear, wild, noisy brother to' toss over and discompose, 
that, having none but old Susan to reprehend the indulgence of 
her tears, sne sobbed as<if her little neart would breait. The 
loss of Edward was more to her than to her mother. Her 
mother had other ties to comfort her, — Selina, nothing. 

The companion of her infancy was gone; seeming to care 
little for those he left behind. Selina picked up an old glove, 
which the servants had neglected to clear away with the rest of 
" Master Saville's litter" (all that was left of him at Eden 
Castle), and placed it under her pillow to lay by among her 
treasures : something of his ; something he had touched, — ^her 
own dear faceless Edward ! 

Meanwhile that dear Edward was progressing towards Bay- 
hurst in a state of the wildest excitement. 

" Now, I am going to be happy with my real relations ! " 
said he, as their entrance into B^yhurst Park suddenly recalkd 
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recollections of Mr. Askham's reproofs and interdictions. ** Novo 
1 shall live where I have a right to live ! " 

If, at the memorable turn of the road leading from Edenbonme, 
he had not burst into the Askhamio apostrophe of " Adieu, thou 
dreary pile i " it was from no want of abhorrence towards Eden 
Castle. 

But while his young heart was thus agitated, the emotions of 
the expectant uncle were scarcely less t^multuous. The child 
of Sir Hubert's favoured son — of the Benjamin of the old man 
his father-^was about to assume his place in the family, as heir 
of Bayhurst. The child of his early plajrmate, the brother he 
hunted into the grave, was about to sit oeside his hearthstone, — 
fixing on him, perhaps, the large dark eyes of Edward, and 
addressing him in tones resembling those of his well-remembered 
voice. It would be enough to recall the shade of that injured 
brother to the haunts of his childhood; gliding along those 
echoing galleries and stately chambers, to greet the arrival of 
the boy it was never his living fortune to fold to his bosom. 
Like Goethe's Corinthian Bride, Edward might perhaps be 
tempted to burst his cerements, and welcome the new comer. 

But to these depressing feelings succeeded a sentiment more 
characteristio of the vindictive nature of Sir Hugh de Bayhurst. 

What would be the mortification of Lady Anastasia on seeing 
him enfold in his arms this adopted heir, this future represen- 
tative, destined to render secondary her position in the family ! 
If a promising and handsome boy, how bitter would be her 
jealousy of the indulgences accorded him. While Evelyn Mon- 
son was doubtless weeping away her soul for the loss of the 
child his iron hand had wrested from her bosom, the woman who 
had selected him to gild a life which his happy rival had stripped 
of its illusions, was about to see lavished on the son of the 
stranger all the love, all the luxury, never to be shared by a 
child of her own. 

Evening was drawing nigh when Edward was ushered into 
his presence ; and Sir Hugh literally trembled to order lights in 
the library, lest the aspect of the young heir should disappoint 
him. But when they came, and he beheld one of the noolest 
little fellows in the world, — a boy scarcely eight with the spirit 
and proportions of ten,— -he could not refrain from a warm 
embrace, as if to thank him for so fully accomplishing his 
prmects. 

So completely, indeed, did he accomplish them, that Lady 
Anastasia was lingering in tears in her own apartment, from 
reluctance to behold the child thus forced on her adoption. JS^ot 
because she saw in him the heir of Bayhurst ; not because he 
was to form a ]}erpetual reproach to her childless existence; 
but because fresh from a home where she believed the object of 
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ber first affections to be enjoying unqualified happinesg with the 
object of bis cboice. 

"wben, at lengtb, she made ber tardy appearance with the 
inconsistency apt to arise from the straggle of feelings repented* 
sbe received little Edward almost affectionately ! T^urs mingled 
witb thetkisses sbe impressed upon bis glowing cbeek. 

" I sball be so bau]^ bere I " said tbe boy, when, after dinner, 
bis uncle conducted Jum to tbe bandsome apartments destined to 
bis use. ** I wanted to go to sea, only to get rid of Mr. Ask* 
bun. For bow could I guess I bad mencb wbo would be so 
kind to me P 2%m is indeed a bome ! " 

Next morning, bis raptures increased. Tbe pony tbat was to 
replace Elsbie, proved to be of a size tbat migbt bave oontented 
^tat stalwart bero of bis emulation, Claude Askbam ; and on bis 
admiring a bandsome black greybound wbicb followed bis uncle 
to tbe stables, it was made over to bim at once.' " Master 
SaviUe's groom " was ordered to take Lufra under bis cbarge, as 
well as Lapwing tbe pony, and bold bimself, witb both, at tbe 
command of bis young master. 

By tbe time Edward bad accompanied Sir Hugb round tbe 
magnificent stables and well-arranged kennels, tbe boy bad 
expanded into a sense of bis own and bis uncle's dignity, wbicb 
migbt bave served tbe beir apparent of tbe realm. 

The older servants of tbe nouse, in several instances descend- 
ants of ancient servitors, came eagerly forward to look upon tbe 
young stranger, witb an air of interest tbat did not escape the 
notice of bis uncle. But though, for a moment, a jealous pang 
shot through his heart that it should be Evelyn's cmld to whom 
such marks of affection were conceded, his predominant feeling 
was joy in possessing so satisfactory a representative. The blood 
flowmg in his veins was at least congenial with bis own. But 
for him, all must bave become the inheritance of tbe straneer. 

" What fine pictures ! " cried Edward, when conducted into 
tbe gaUery. " I heard Mr. Hardynge say they were nearly tbe 
finest in England. But is there no likeness, among them, of 
papaP Surely there must be some portrait of bim at Bay- 
burst P" 

And when shown, in tbe private study of tbe late Sir Hubert, 
a beautifol sketch by Wbeatley, representing a " Betum from 
Shooting" that included portraits of the baronet and bis sons, 
with their favourite dogs and horses, the child instantly selected 
bis father from the ^up. Tbe medallicm which bad been the 
object of such malicious vengeance to Philip \nkhtan, rendered 
tbe features familiar.- 

"What a pleasant face!" cried tbe little 'fellow, bis eyea 
riveted on the open countenance of Edwar^ Saville. " How 
well be looks on horseback ! Old Susan always says papa waa so 
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mach more of a gentleman than Mr. Askliam. Sasan would 
never call him master ! I shall come every day, if you will let 
me, and look at this picture ! " 

Let those who ta childish prattle prefer solemn prose, leave 
little Edward to his sports ; and accompany us to Uppingham 
House, where the family were already settled for the winter ; 
the marquis being compelled, like other official men, to shorten 
the shortest days of the year, by passing them in a metropolis 
whose inhabitants are deirauded of half their lawful dayBght 
by a conspiracy of fog and smoke. \ 

Content to exchange his noble freedom for slavery in Downing 
Street, in the hope of working his passage to ducal strawberry- • 
leaves, the Mahomet of the Tories appreciated the full value of 
such a Seyd as Henry Askham, for tne collection and diffusion 
of his doctrines. 

Henry was now his right-hand man, private secretary, pre- 
paratory to becoming wnSer-secretary, wnen his beard and the 
Times would permit. In the estimation of Lord Uppingham, 
who held with Buffon that^ " Genius is Patience," Henry was a 
man of genius. The experience of a long official life had taught 
him what marvels may be accomplished by the industry of the 
most insignificant insects ; the collossal structures of the white 
ants ; the circumvection of the loft^ elm by the mite under its 
bark ; or the sub-aqueous underminmg of the pipe-worm, which, 
by endangering the dykes of Holland, once brought the Seven 
Provinces to the brink of ruin, ^o one better understood than 
the noble P. C. the power of the Insignificant, when solidified 
by obstinacy and actuated by unity of purpose. 

Kow, Henry Askham was a man capable of burning the mid- 
night oil for 365 nights over the autopsy of a fl^'s leg ; and 
of devoting 366 days to proving to the world that its organiza- 
tion was more complicated than the leg of an elephant. Henry 
Askham was a man into whose brain could oe compressed 
reamsfnl of financial or statistical calculations ; the figures of 
which, when duly emitted in the House, sufficed to bedunce the 
brains of 500 wiser men ; like Mongolfier balloons, which, after 
folding up to carry in the pocket, may be inflated to traverse 
the realms of space. He was, in short, as unexceptionable a 
secretary for Lord Uppingham as those great machmists, Yau- 
Dt canson or Maillardet, could have made to order. 
B* His precocious gravity was really imposing. Like Cromwell, 

te^ he appeared to be seeking the Lord, even when looking for the 
ib< corkscrew; and though the empty assumption which Balzao 
re^ calls lafatuiti de la hitise is scouted as folly so long as-it arrays 
itself in a cap and bells, let it only assume the toga or the sur- 
yeJ plice, and the world will have to make way for its disciples. 
[0^ Any one who^ from a sufficient eminence^ has the audacity to 
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proclaim witli sufficient grayity Ins own merits, will in tlie end 
obtain belief. Such was the notion apologuized by the Roman 
artist in that charming fresco at Pompeii, which represents a 
parrot in a lofty car, dnving a harnessed grasshopper ; supposed 
to convey a sarcasm against the wordy Seneca and his Imperial 
pupil, from the pencil of some contemporary H. B. 

iut prating i)arrots in loffcy cars are birds of every century 
and nation ; while feeble grasshoppers lend themselves to their 
reins at Whitehall as well as on the Appian Way ; and Henry, 
the mouther of truisms, was already hailed as a new lawgiver, 
found floating in infant strength among the bulrushes of the 
Thames. D^uded countiy gentlemen quoted the aphorisms of 
Sir William Temple, believing them to be those of Henry 
Askham. 

While the eloquence of Hardynge, sparkling with wit, like 
certain rivers glittering with mica, which their affluent im- 

Setuosity has brought down from a higher source, was con- 
emned as showy and superficial, the heavy, leaden-coloured 
flow of Henry Askham's navigable stream, was more congenial 
with the nature of the sons of commerce. The affairs of Lord 
Uppingham's department flourished admirably in the hands of his 
brother-in-law ; who stood exalted upon his lordship's shoulders, 
in public estimation, Hke King William's leaden statue on its 
pedestal of granite. 

As an official man, his owlish gravity was worth a million. 
While Parliament was making up its mind whether it had done 
Iflght or wrong in sanctioning expeditions to the Baltic and 
Dardanelles, stunning its own ears with old womanish objur- 
gatio^iest perchance it should overhear what all Europe was 
talking ftbout, L e, those fatal views of Napoleon upon Spain, 
which eviwataially extracted from the British empire some of the 
best blood Xsi its veins, Henry Askham stood fast beside the 
ministerial paiighes, like a sentry on guard over the crown 
jewels. While, ifiejnarq^uis ^efen^ed himself in the Upper House 
with the wgigJ}^Q|%: plan firm'm the favour of his sovereign, 
and the esteem of th6' nation, but firmest of all in a social posi- 
tion enabling him t'b dispense with both, Henry, like a olind 
devotee, adopted his tonte and self-possession, without pausing 
to examine their origin. *'^ 

But though the young member resembled his noble brother- 
in-law on the Treasury bench, only as a flimsy lithograph, 
resembles some powerful picture, the public, which delights to 
purchase, the flimsy engraving that reminds it, even remotely, 
of a favourite master, adopted him as a favourite. In the 
absence of Gessler, they bowed the knee to his empty cap. 

While Bob Hardynge vainly attempted to rouse the donoant 
faculties of the House by startling exhortations, or in a debate 
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upon navy cBtimates, trifled with its time by allusions to the 
Argonauts, the Sea-kings of Norway, or the Spanish Armada, 
the Treasury hack won golden opinions by bringing forward, in 
reply, a specious array of figures that might have been the 
numeration table chopped in a ehafif-mill, for auy information it 
conveyed to ex-official ears. 

The House cheered it, however. It sounded so much like 
something that ought to be believed ! 



CHAPTEE XXL 

Whilb the wordy war of Parliament was waging in London, 
ti Eden Castle all was silent as the grave. Not more dead the 
leafless woods and withered vegetation than the heart of Evelyn ! 
Her efforts to appear cheerful under her misery served only to 
render it more apparent. 

For it was not alone her moral nature that was suffering. 
Her strength, which had scarcely rallied after the shock of her 
confinement, sank under this second blow. No effort, no self- 
government, oould disguise the illness preying upon her frame. 

To increase the mischief, Philip saw. fit to take her indisposi- 
tion as an affront. She was not ill, only fretting after " little 
Saville ; " and little Saville having been avowedly taken from 
her in consequence of her marriage, he had a right to consider 
every tear shed by his wife a reproach to himself. 

Even when Dr. Boswell, beginning to be alarmed, hinted that 
change of air might be beneficial, the recollection of Sim^ems's 
interference in the case of Percy hardened his heart. He felt 
convinced that Evelyn, desirous to escape from reminiscences 
connected with the neighbourhood of Edenbournoj had pre- 
scribed for herself through the medium of the obsequious 
doctor. 

" As to removing from Eden Castle, Evelyn had chosen to 
decline the invitation of the Hardynges when there was every 
reason for accepting it ; and he did not think it right to convert 
their house into an infirmary, that she might be a couple of 
hundred miles nearer to her son." 

The Lynchmores had luckily taken their departure for town. 
!For the inarquis was a man more familiar than friendly ; whose 
skin-deep good nature, though ready to laugh with the merry, 
found little sympathy for the sorrowful. He looked upon grief 
as a thing that mutes are hired to deplore ; and had no notion 
of having a lid of feathers introduced into the social circle. 

" 111 again I " cried he to Philip, as they were ridiug home 
2 
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from hunting, on receiyinff a fifth consecutire excuse to a dinner 
invitation, on the plea oi Mrs. Askham's delicate health. You 
seem to be in for it, for the winter. 'Twas a mighty oversight 
on the part of the old gentleman, not to have tempted Job with 
the trial of a sick wife I" 

At length, after poor Evelyn had fretted herself into total loss 
of rest and appetite, came the usual fiat of a frightened phy- 
sician. " Mr. Askham must take further advice." And Mr. 
Askham having occasion, just then, to visit London, to transfer 
the money for a commission procured for his brother Eichard 
through the Uppingham interest, and take leave of Claude, who, 
thanks to the same protection, was about to sail for the Baltic, 
he insisted upon her leaving the children with Susan, and 
accompanying him to town. It would be easy, with Emma's 
connivance, to arrange, without alarming her, a consultation 
with Dr. Baillie. 

But alas ! Eske Hill was no place for a " sick wife." Though 
Mrs. Hardynge did her utmost to moderate the spirits of her 
husband, Bob was so happy to have them there, — so happy in his 
family, — so happy in himself, — that he was not to be tamed into 
serenity. The stirring, prosperous activity of the world he 
lived in seemed to allow no leisure for people to fall sick, and 
die, and be buried. Time enough when they grew old and grey 
and useless. Like my uncle Toby in the case of the poor 
lieutenant, he swore, and loudly too, that Mrs. Ashkam should 
recover. 

For the shattered nerves of Evelyn, these noisy demonstra- 
tions, and the fatigue of . dress and conversation, proved too 
much. Nor were her feelings less tried by the motherly kind- 
ness with which she was welcomed by Lady Hardjrnge, than by 
the ww-motherly civility of Lady Askham. 

But her worst trial was inflicted by the gentle egotism of 
Lady Uppingham ; who, having insisted that the invalid should 
spend a day at Uppingham House, to effect a consultation with 
Baillie, could not forbear exhibiting to the doubly-afiiicted 
mother her own robust boy, now a noble fellow of four years 
old ; enlarging with unguarding selfishness on the pride taken 
by his father in the promise of ms youthful heir. 

" She is so unreasonable !" cried Philip, on finding his wife, 
some hours afterwards, overcome by an hysterical affection. 
" You heard what Baillie said about the necessity of keeping 
herself quiet; and that cheerfulness and repose were indiaden- 
sable. X et you see how she agitates herself for nothing. All 
this absurd emotion arises from having discovered, through 
Hardynge, that the Be Bayhursts spend the season in the 
country, when she hoped to find them setUed in Grosvenor 
Square^ and obtain a glunpse of her son. Hiis attack wiU 
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prevent Iier leaving her room to-morrow, and Bob has a dinner 
party expressly to introduce her to my iriends ! Some women 
really taKe pleasure in being ill, for the mere enjoyment of the 
annoyance they occasion!" 

The mood of Philip was anything but softened by his visit to 
London. Half an hour spent in &e metropolis serves to con- 
vince even the vainest man of his insignificance ; and in his case, 
it served also to remind an envious one of the superior distinc- 
tions attained by his inferiors. Both Hardynge and Henry were 
established amon? the celebrities of the day, — written in Italics, 
— recognised by the eye of the London public on the glasses of 
its galante show. Their speeches were not only listened to in the 
House, but looked for in the papers. The bons mots of the one 
were repeated at Boodles's, — of the other, at Brookes's. Each was 
a ^eat man in his circle. 
' ^ Even Middlemore, if not something, was somebody. His dash- 

ing recklessness was popular with the vulgar. "When his well- 
' appointed equipage appeared in the park, the crowd proclaimed 

[ his name. When he entered the yard at TattersalFs, his coming 

^ produced a rise in stock, as that of Eothchild on 'Change, in the 

' stocks; and Lord Lynchmore's handsome boy. Lord Delvyn, 

' and the other rising lads of the day, affected the " Middlemore 
^ crop " and " Middlemore snaffle." 

^ The duke of Norcliffe, on the other hand, was hailed by the 

* newspapers as an enlightened patron of science, because (the 

* crust in which he had been baked by Dr. Dactyl never having 
chipped off) he was in the habit of taking his daily doze in«the 

^ chair of some scientific meeting. Sir Henry Lenitive was semi- 
canonized as a philanthropist, for his zeal m presiding over the 

^ plates of public dinners, given to eat up charitable institutions 

^ six days in the week; and holding the plate after the sermon 
given to preach them up, on the seventh. Sir Eobert De Lacy 

^ was on the committee of one of the patent theatres, receiving 

^ thanks and a piece of plate, for his suggestions of converting 

^ the tragedy of Bonduca into a ballet. Each of Philip's contem- 

s^' poraries had his appointed sphere. Each of them was doing 

^^ something to make himself useful, or famous, or notorious. 

'^ But what was he ? — His history was a blank ! The votary of 
Self was not higher in the world by the attitude of the chioppine, 

;^ than when he quitted Eton. 

'^ Like most married men, who have missed their vocation, he 

^- denounced his wife as the cause of his failure. But for Iter, he 

^ should have been in Parliament; interrupting the business of 

: the nation by allusions to the Sea-kings of Norway and Spanish 

pr^ Armada. 

i Tet, instead of feeling gratified for the sacrifices he had made 

y< for her sake, iSvelyn would not so much as assist in renewing 
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his intennipted social connexions, by exerting herself to make 
acquaintance with his friends, or accepting the attentions of her 
own I, Lord and Lady Hardynge, the Lynchmores, the -Upping- 
hams, overlooking all causes of offende, were desirous to show her 
every attention. Had she been a daughter of Grandison House, 
instead of the poor widow of Eastfield, they could not have beea 
more attentive. 

Philip did not perceive that their assiduities resembled those 
of a hive of bees, which are known to embalm with wax the 
body of the atropos-moth that has crept into their hives to die, 
in order to diminish the ill-effects of a nuisance thev are unable 
to eject. The pleasanter they ijiade to the rustics their sojourn 
in town, the leas annoying was it to themselves. 

Of the interested nature of their attentions, indeed, he had 
soon a striking illustration. A mysterious little note arrived 
from Lady Lynchmore, requesting a private audience, at her 
house in St. James's Square ; and having been occasionally 
called into council by her ladyship, in the country, concerning 
parish premiums and district benevolence, Philip anticipated 
only some charitable commission to the neighbourhood of "Eden- 
bourne. 

Alas! her ladyshjp*s object was exclusively of the Genus 
Londinensis. She entreated him to speak in her behalf to Lady 
Grandison! It was essential to the prospects in life of her 
daughter, to be passed into the fashionable world through the 
sieve of Grandison House. 

Philip was inexpressibly disconcerted. To what extremities 
of indication might not the alreadj^ offended mother of Lady 
Anastasia {)roceed, at such a proposition. 

After quitting the house, wondering how he should extricate 
himself from the promise extorted from him, with his eyes fixed 
upon the pavement as though he expected to find sermons in 
stones, and good in street crossings, he was startled by a 
" Hillo ! Phil, my boy I " — proceeding from a well-appointed 
phaeton driven within a shave of the kerb-stone by his coaching 
cousin ; probably on his way to Mansfield Street, where Susan 
was now as much the object of his worship, as Emma of old : 
Lord Middlemore appearing to take his cousins in rotation, as 
the king his chaplains. 

To escape from the crowd certain to gather round Middle- 
more 's equipage wherever it appeared, Philip consented to get 
into the phaeton. 

" Come with me, Phil, to Grandison House," cried the ' peer 
of many capes,* — as soon as he had captured his prisoner, 
" The old lady laid violent hands upon me last night, at the 
opera, to call her chair ; only for the opportunity of inveighiM 
against your monstrous ingratitude in not coming near her. If 
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you don't want a spice of what they're tryi9g in Spain, the 
Ghierra al cuchillo, I recommend you to make her your lowest 
bow.*' 

Half afraid that he might he the dupe of some silly mystifi^ 
cation on the part of one whose dullness " ever loved a joke,"—- 
and 

Bisu inepto res ineptior nulla est, 

it proved a considerable relief to Philip, when, on his arrival. 
Lady Grandison came forward to meet him, almost with open 
arms. 

"I have not seen you these thousand years!" cried she. 
" Why have you never called here since you came to town ?" 

The illness of his wife was for once acceptable to Philip, as 
affording an apology for his neglect. 

But Lady Grandison stood in no need of excuses. She had 
no time to listen. She wanted to be listened to. She wanted 
to talk. Talking was the great enjoyment of her life. By her 
sparkling eyes and eager gestures, Philip felt convinced that 
tne De Bayhurst chapter was about to be unfolded in all its 
sections. 

Not a page of it ! Lady Grandison troubled herself no further 
-about her daughter than the proprietor of a house that is over- 
insured troubles himself about fire. Instead of resenting her 
son-in-law's determination to stay at his country-seat, she con- 
sidered country-seats the best place for country gentlemen who 
have neither spirit to push their way into Parliament, nor 
popularitv to be triumphantly borne into it on the shoulders of 
others. That the De Bay hursts were content to abide within their 
park-palings, proved that they were content with each other. 
As to dissatisiaction on little Saville's account, the child would 
afford a charming occupation for Lady Anastasia till her atten- 
tion should be occupied by offspring of her own. 

Or perhaps, to come nearer the truth, she thought nothing 
about the matter. She was wild about Spain. Spain was just 
then her universe. Dukes of Norcliffe and Sir Robert de Lacys 
were fairly obhterated from her memory by the " Viva el Bey 
Fernando" 

Philip was indignant. Eather would he have found himself 
required to appear at Lady Grandison's feet with a rope round 
his neck, after the fashion of the citizens of Calais before King 
Edward, than that the bright days of which he had thought the 
memory substantial, should be so utterly forgotten. Ho was 
not prepared to be out of date. To him, that gay saloon, with 
its luxury of hric a hrac and fragrant exotics, looked like a 
tomb; nor could he disengage his eyes from a beautiful 
portrait by Lawrence, representing Anastasia in the character. 
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of a Sylph, " new-lighted on some heaven-kisainji; hill/* which 
bronght her girlish and aerial beauty only too rividlj before him. 

On emerging from his reverie, he found Lady Grandison still 
rattling on, at the pace tmd with the jingle of a hack postchase, 
about the state of affairs in the Pemnsula, — ^^errillas, juntas, 
Palafoz, CcTallos, Izquierdo, and the Prince of Peace. 

" And, by George, they say that, not satisfied with driving 
the Bourbons out of Spain, Boney's been having a rap at the 
Pope !" added Lord Middlemore, who seemed to think that her 
ladyship had been done Spanish brown. " The last ordinance 
of the French governor banished a whole lot of cardinals out of 
Bome. Think of living to see the Old Hats jockied ! I shall 
never forget the row there was, when Percy and I bribed a 
staffiere of the Pope's guard to get into Cardinal Doria Pamfili*s 
stables, during the carnival, and imshoe his mules. I believe 
there was a conclave held about it. I'm not certain but we were 
excommunicated !" 

" Were you not enchanted at those dear Arragonese firing up 
as they have done P" resumed Lady Grrandison, addressing Philip 
as though his centaur kindsman were unworthy a rejoinder. 
"Think of their sweeping the streets and buying up the 
apothecaries' shops at Saragossa, to make illicit gnn})owder, like 
those wretched Lnsh people with their whisky. It is really too 
interesting ! To be sure, if anything could raise the spirit of 
the nation, it must have been to find the ancient throne of 
Ferdinand and Isabella desecrated by the obscure son of a 
Corsican attorney !" 

" Why, I always fancied your ladyship a staunch advocate of 
Boney P" cried the astonished Lord Middlemore. 

'''£'ou have heard^ne do justice to his valour as a hero, and 
genius as a legislator. But his having converted a distracted 
republic into an empire does not entitle him to drive a legitimate 
sovereign from a legitimate throne, in order to make way for his 
thick-headed brother; a man known as the Bottle £mg, and 
married to a vulgar American. Conceive a Miss Patterson 
reigning over the country of the Cid !" 

"I always thought it was Jerome Bonaparte, not Joseph, 
who married the xankeeP" said Lord Middlemore, looking 
puzzled. 

But Philip, whose attention had been recalled by the word 
"vulgar" to the object of his visit, seized the opportunity of 
pleading the cause of Lady Lynchmore. 

" Who and what is she P" inquired her ladyship, after listen- 
ing graciously to his request for permission to present to her 
acquaintance one of his country neighbours. 

!rhilip endeavoured to place in their brightest light the 
aristocrati9 honours of the Lynchmoree* 
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"I know all that!" interrupted Lady Grandison. "Sir 
'Robert de Lacy'a elder brother ; a decided case of bogtrottinj? ; 
people ennobled daring the present reign, without standing in 
the country or connection. But is she presentable? Whose 
set has she lived in P What is she like P" 

" Very like a whale," interrupted LWd Middlemore, witb a 
hearty laugh. " To do her justice, however, Lady Lynchmore 
laces herself into the stiffness of a log, rather than betray her 
natural dimensions. A pretty face though, which I suppose is 
Philip's reason for applying for her passport." 

" If it be a love affair," said Lady Grandison, shrugging her 
shoulders, "passe, one must be indulgent." 

It was useless for Philip to remonstrate against so indecorous 
an inference. 

" Bring her here when you will," resumed Lady Grandison. 
" To-night, if you like, I have as many people coming to me as 
yesterday's fSte at Oaklands left alive. It was really over- 
whelming. Nothing better to amuse one than the sight of the 
Weybridge people admitted by hundreds into the park to feast 
upon tea and toast! A tenant's dinner is bad enough. But 
• God save the King' from a village band, in honour of a tea- 
party from the London suburbs, is somewhat meagre entertain- 
tainment for a royal J^te !" 

Having purchased indulffence by rewarding with a hollow 
laugh the flippancy pretending to be wit, Philip ventured to 
request a formal invitation for Lord and Lady Lynchmore. 

"There is a marquis, thenP" said Lady Grandison, ringing 
for the groom of the chambers to supply a card of invitation 
and the visiting card that was to accompany it. " What is he ? 
Have I ever met him P" 

"If you ever did" again interrupted Lord Middlemore, 
" you no doubt mistook him for Punch, outgrown his show-box, 
and retired into private life." 

** Take care not to repeat that excellent jest next season," said 
Philip, white with anger. " His son Lord Delvyn, one of the 
most spirited young fellows of the day, will then Ibe old enough 
to call you to account." 

The veto Lady Grandison had been on the point of pronounc- 
ing against the Irish peeress was suspended by the announce- 
ment of a spirited son. Lord Delvyn obtained, like Louis XVII., 
**grdce pour maman .'" so strong being the force of habit, that, 
tliough Anastasia was disposed of, her ladyship could not divest 
herself of her passion for eldest sons. She exacted, however, 
in presenting Philip with the cards, that he should undertake the 
introduction of the Lynchmores. The state of Mrs. Askham 
could not be so critical as to prevent him from spending an hour 
t^t evening at Grandison House. 
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He desired noihing better. Having a pretext in hia wife's 
illness for appearing there alone, he was glad to, forget for a 
time his harassing discontents. 

When, however, having obtained the ready acquiescence of 
Eske Hill, he made his appearance in St. James's Square, he 
found that voluminous lady thrown like a dead weight upon his 
hands. ^Lord Lynchmore would not hear of being accepted, on 
such terms, at Grrandison House. Grandison House haii never 
done anything for Ireland; and there was consequently no 
reason why he should overlook the etiquette of being formally 
called upon by the earl, previous to entering his doors. Having 
assumea his hereditary cap of maintenance, the little man looked 
so much the marquis of Lynchmore, that not an inch of Punch 
was perceptible ! 

Though Philip was greatly annoyed at having to make his 
re-appearance at Grandison House with Lady Lynchmore on his 
arm, it was simply because restraint of any kind is an obstacle 
to the enjoj[ment of a pleasant evening. An evil result aweeited 
the association, however, for which he was unprepared. 

In that circle, the face of Lady Lynchmore was as unknown 
as that of the veiled Isis at Corinth. The Union had recently 
propelled into the London world a portion of the provincial 
Irian nobility, theretofore content to enjoy their winter in 
Dublin, and summer in Connaught; ana among the Castle 
belles, whose progress in fashionable society had been sorely 
impeded by want of family connexion, was the stately fair one 
who, with the port and diamonds of a queen, made her first 
appearance in fashionable life on the arm of Philip Askham ! 

As he had nof been seen there since his marriage, certain 
venerable limpets, both fashionable and pohtical, who in the 
interim had adhered closely to their rock, took it for granted 
that the lady who accompanied him must be his wife ; and Lord 
Middlemore having unluckily overheard such an assertion made 
by a blue and buff old admiral, who pronounced the supposed 
Mrs. Askham to be "a'monsus fine woman," probably because 
she reminded him of the figure-head of a ship, took especual 
delight in circulating the rumour through the room. 

To the infinite disgust of Philip, therefore, scarcely one of the 
old friends who claimed his recollection by a bow, but claimed 
the favour of a presentation to his wife. The duke and duchess 
of Sandbeck, with the various branches of the illustrious house 
of Treby, — ^the duke and duchess of Norcliffe, — ^and the rest of 
their set, brought successively on their shoulders not only an 
explanation of the mistake into which they had fallen, but an 
introduction to the marchioness whom that mistake argued 
indeed unknown ! 

With the exception of the accomplishment of her inaugurations 
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Lady Lynclimore was sadly disappointed in Grandison House. 
As she ventured to whisper to Pnilip, the suite of apartments 
at the Castle, was twice as fine ; and it needed no asseveration 
of hers to convince him that her drawing-rooms in St. James's 
Square were ten times as showy. For there was nothing gorgeous 
in the belongings of Lady Grandison. All was subdued ; all in 
good taste ; all calculated for use and personal enjoyment. No 
need of glass shades, or Holland covers. The furniture, some- 
what worn, was behind the fashion. The chandeliers were 
intended to contain lights; not to ornament the rooms. The 
tarnished gilding of the picture-frames, though tending to 
enhance the merit of the paintings, afforded no embellishment 
to the walls. The reception rooms, after the Parisian fashion, 
contained only chairs and sofas. No lounging chairs, no mis- 
matched tables of knick-knackery, nothing that recalled the 
curiosity-shop, was to be seen. 

Among those who had watched the entrSe of Philip and his 
companion, was one accustomed to ^-s. the cold scrutiny of his 
penetrating eye upon all new-comers into his set ; and pronounce 
sentence upon them in epigrams, often concentrating the essence 
of a volume. For he was one who had only to whisper to the 
reeds that such a one had the ears of an ass, to have the fact 
authenticated. ' 

"lam surprised that Askham should have retired into the 
country," said he. "Such a comedian as his wife requires width 
. of stage." 

" How clever, how like him !'* cried Lady Grandison, when the 
observation was clumsily repeated to her by Lord Middlemore. 
" Clever V repeated he ; " why, he took her for Philip's wife. 
It was only a blunder ! " 

" Not the least in the world," persisted Lady Grandison, apt, 
like over-sagacious people, to see miles beyond the truth. " He 
took her for her sister-in-law, the actress. Lady Lacy, — whose 
overgrowth certainly does require width of stage ! " 

Fortunately for Philip, the duchesses of Norcliffe and Sand- 
beck were addicted to early hours. For, the moment they 
departed. Lady Lynchmore took^ to flight, as hurriedly as 
Cinderella. — She could not better regulate Jier departure than 
'by the dial of duchesses. And after placing her in the carriage, 
h.e was able to return to the party, and await in peace the 
coming of Bob Hardynge ; who nad promised, if the House were 
up in reasonable time, to rejoin him at Grandison House. 

"For now came in the sweet of the night" for Philip. In 
that house it was the custom, when the great personajges retired, 
for the pleasant people to remain, as the lively afterpiece follows 
the serious drama; and the old habittiS prepared himself to 
enjoyi unobserved and unimpeded, the pleasure producedi after 
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lon^ estrangement, by the atmosphere of light, warmth, and fra- 
grance, where the rustling of every silken robe attests the 
presence of beauty, and the modulation of every well-attuned 
voice the golden influence of prosperity. 

In such a scene, a thousand courteous words beset the ear ; 
a thousand graceful forms, the eye ; a thousand perfumes, the 
bewildered senses. Snatches of amusing conversation bright- 
ened with hons mots and news, tones of blandishment or gestures 
of conciliation such as it requires the schooling of years, and 
perhaps the hereditation of centuries, to modi^ into the tact 
that constitutes good breeding. 

And Philip Askham gave himself up to the enjovment of that 
congenial atmosphere, till his contracted nerves relaxed, and his 
irritable nature was subdued. 

" Hillo, Phil, my boy ! — what the deuce have you done with 
your new wifeP" cried Lord Middlemore, throwing himself 
unceremoniously upon the ottoman on which his cousin was 
musing. 

" If you mean Lady Lynchmore, — she is gone home." 

" Gone home, Judy-cioxxBlj, — to her Punch. Poor soul, I 
thpuffht she'd never be able to stand it ! " 

" The annoyance of your stupid hoaxP " 

'* Ko ! the vexation of the prince's whisking in and out, like a 
meteor. To see him address to every woman present, in succes- 
sion, one of the pearls and diamonds that drop from his Hps ; 
then, just as he was approaching her, with the chance that one 
of those basilisk glances she has been aiming at him for this 
year past might tempt him to seek an introduction, for Lady 
Grandison to carry him off vi et armis into the boudoir, to be 
bored bv her usual mish-mash of Godoy, Cevallos, Murat, and 
Izquierdo ! " 

" The prince came here only for a moment, on his way to 
Lady Perth's. It was natural he should bestow it on the lady 
of the house." 

" By George, Lady Lynchmore's face was a study for 
Hogarth 1 " cried Middlemore. 

"As during the prince's stay, she happened to be in the 
other room, on my arm, engaged in conversation with Horace 
Trevor " 

"But as his Boyal Highness nodded en passant to Trevor and 
yourself, did you see his dead point at the foot of your fair 
friend P What an eye he has for a hoof, and how he does hate 
B, parvenue ! " 

"Nothing so dangerous, my dear Middlemore, as a recanted 
antipathy ! " observed Bob Hardy nge, who, having arrived from 
the House, and paid his compliments to Lady Grandison, had 
placed himself unobserved by their side. " One of the greatest 
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heroes of antiquity was smaslied by a shellfish !— and I bet on 
the Irish marcnioness." 

His arrival was a signal for the departure of his brother-in- 
law. In the course of a few minutes, they quitted Grandison 
House together. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

She died, as faded roses die. 

Although the warm and healing air 
Comes breathing: forth to wrap tliem round ;— 

She died, — and left me to despsdr ! — 
I placed her gently in the lead,— 

I smoothed her hair as it should be ;— 
And breathed a promise to the dead, — 

A secret— *twixt my soul and me ! 

BAaRY Cornwall. 

Thb desire of poor Evelyn to be with her children was be- 
coming so painfully intense, that she at length obtained the 
support of the Hardy nges to her petition to return home by 
easy journeys, with her servants. Philip had business in town 
that must detain him another fortnight ; and Emma was secretly 
of her sister-in-law's opinion, th^ a short separation might be 
beneficial to both. 

It was not very diflScult to obtain the assent of Philip, whose 
taste for the pleasures of the metropolis was now thoroughly 
revived. And when she was gone, or rather, when thev had 
tidings of her safe arrival at Eden Castle, he surrendered him- 
self without restraint to social enjoyment. Established in a 
London hotel, and emancipated from the surveillance of the 
Hardynges, his days and nights flew by on noiseless wings ; nor 
could Lesly, or Trevor, or any of his former associates, overlook 
the very superior means of enjoyment he commanded as a 
country gentleman with five thousand a year, to those of an 
official man with eight hundred. 

By his wife, meanwhile, a painM task was accomplishing. 
Her condition was clearly before her ; nor did she shrink from 
the contemplation. Her mother's early death, and her own 
delicate health, had prepared her to die early. And it was the 
consciousness of having to perform the most stringent duty of 
maternity, the protection of fatherless children, which had 
hitherto nerved her to support the struggle of life. 

But now all was wearing to an end. Extenuated by a long 
course of suffering and persecution, the last blow was fatal. 
Like Cssar» on recognising the ungrateful dagger of Brutus, she 
covered ber head with her mantle, and prepared to die. 
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But not in peace. There was mucli to render de]>artiire diffi- 
cult. Content togo, there were those whom it was terrible to 
leave behind. That helpless infant, that gentle, promising 
Selina, whose lovely face was already grave with cares that 
should have been foreign to her young heart, with these how 
hard to part ! How was she to leave them to the rough usage 
of a world, which to herself, so inoffensivei had strewn the path 
of life with thorns. 

As she gazed into the calm reflective eyes of her little 
daughter, so often fixed on her pale face till blinded by tears, 
she tried to search into her heart, attain its rich treasury of 
good, and fathom its powers of endurance, its depths of ten- 
derness. 

But though, like the needle that conveys life and death to the 
mariner, trembling in her task, salvation was in the result. Her 
time was short. But she trusted it might stdice to perfect the 
strength of that young mind, and nerve the courage of the child 
for tasks so much beyond her age as were about to be assigned 
her. 

It was a trying moment, however, to the mother ; a trying 
moment, a terrible moment, when, one summer evening at dusk, 
she called the little girl to her sofa-side, and with carenil prepa- 
ration, led the way to the grievous announcement of her preca- 
rious state. As ii any amount of preparation, any tenderness of 
speech, could overcome for Selina the shock of learning that her 
dearly-loved mother was on the verge of the grave ; that they 
were to part, that she was to be left alone, alone with that harsh 
stepfather. 

"No! not alone, my child 1" faltered the tender mother, 
wringing between her own the little hands that clung to her, 
and pressing to her heart the little sobbing face that hid itself 
in her bosom. 

" Not alone, Selina ! There is one over whose infancy you 
must watch, as tenderly as I watched over your own. There is 
one you must love for my sake, — one vou must make, like your- 
self, all that a mother's fondness could, desire. Promise me this, 
my child. Promise me that, when I am gone, you will devote 
youi'self to that hapless creature who will so much need your 
care and afiection. Edward is gone. Edward is safe. Prosperity 
is to be his portion (God be with him, and grant that it may not 
harden his heart !). But this feeble, friendless little one, my 
Selina " 

" I understand you, mother, I understand you ! '* cried the 
child, closing with fervent kisses the lips of the poor invalid, 
lest the effects of all this emotion should prove too much for her 
wasted frame. ** Do not say another word. It kills you to 
talk, it kills you to shed these bitter tears. Dearest/ dearest 
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motlier, 1 understand you. He shall be mine, my own jlear 
child ! I will be to him what you have been to me, as far as 
God will let me. For it can only be His will that makes such, 
mothers. Do not be afraid. Let that trouble be off your mind. 
Only teach me, only show me. I will spare no endeavours to 
be taught ! " 

She pleaded to unconscious ears. Overcome by the effort of 
unburthening her mind, and the joy of being so instantly under- 
stood, her mother had fainted. 

Prom that day, without a word of fiirther explanation on either 
side, all was perfectly understood between the child-woman and 
the woman who was rapidly sinking into the feebleness of a 
child. Every morning, Selina accompanied Susan and her 
nursling to her mother's bed-side ; listening to her instructions, 
and watching with eager eyes the progress of the feeble babe ; 
and every afternoon, when the invalid was well enough to be 

E laced on her sofa, Selina brought her little chair close beside 
er mother's pillow, to listen to every word that fell from her 
lips when she was able to speak ; or watch her eyes, whenever 
they gently unclosed, lest she should lose the smallest, slightest, 
faintest indication of the will of her who was soon to manifest 
her will no longer. 

To children, the grave is usually too incomprehensible a mys- 
tery to be terrible. That those who are here to-day, disappear 
to-morrow, strikes them no more than any common dfeparture on 
a journey. But Selina had been more painfully mstructed. 
Selina, having seen tears shed for weeks and months and years, 
over the image of one who, because he was dead, returned no 
more, understood the full force of the evil awaiting her. The 
darling mother before her was going to heaven ; while earth, the 
earth of the friendless, was to be her bitter portion. 

Was not this cruel consciousness sufficient to account for the 
premature intelligence that suddenly expanded in her mind, and 
imparted so supernatural an expression to her features P For 
had any stranger witnessed unseen those whispered colloquies 
between the mother and child, the mother, with her finely- 
chiselled features pale as marble, the child, with her inspired 
face, grave an4 holy as a seraph's, they would scarcely have 
believed them to be creatures of this world. 

One evening, a glowing midsummer evening, when the whole 
face of nature was irradiated by the glory of the setting sun, 
Evelyn caused her sofa to be drawn closer to the open wmdow, 
to enjoy the balminess of the atmosphere, and fragrance of 
the flower-garden. It was just such weather as makes it hard 
to die, ' for those whose hearts are still susceptible of earthly 
hopes. ^ And when the infant, now nearly a year old, so that, 
hill for its constitutional feebleness, it was of an age to recognise 
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tliose by wliom it tros habitoall j caresfled, was bron^bt to reeeire 
Ler i}lessing for the night, so genial was the influence of that 
beaming sunshine, that, almost for the first time, it smiled in 
her face, and extended its little arms towards her. Then burst 
forth the agony of a m9ther's tears ! A new tie to life seemed 
developed in thiat simple' token of love. 

The gentle whispers and soothing caresses of Selina gradually 
restored her to her better self; inspiring mutual consolation, 
mutual peace, mutual hope of purer joys to come, mutual 
reliance on the promise of a Word that endureth for ever and 
ever. 

All this time, poor Evelyn was replying to the letters of her 
selfish husband, which insisted strongly on the claims of his 
business^ in London, and slightly on his pleasures, by cheerful 
answers ; encouraging the prolongation of his stay. That there 
might be no one to betray to Philip the real state of her fiuffer- 
ings, she assured him that she was not ill enough to need a 
physician. 

She was only ill enough to die ! Her weakness increased^o 
perceptibly, that the little girl, though careful to avoid alarming 
nim whose absence was a relief to both, despatched a letter to 
her brother, in her own little round childish handwriting, en- 
treating that Edward would obtain leave from his uncle to come 
and visit the dear mamma from whom he had been six months 
parted, — " she was so dangerously ill ! " And soon, alas ! came 
back an answer, conveying bitter disappointment to Selina. 

** His uncle assured him that mamma could not possibly- be 
very ill, since Mr. Askham was amusing himself at all the gay 
parties in town : which being the case, ne would rather come to 
Eden Castle in the autumn ; because all summer they were to 
have cricket matches twice a week in the park at Bayhurst, 
established by his uncle's kindness expressly for his amuse- 
ment." 

Self, — still self in the ascendancy ! 

Repressing, however, the tears elicited by so terrible an evi- 
dence of the unafiectionate nature of her brother, Selina hastily 
destroyed the letter. She would not for worlds have had it fall 
into her mother's hands. 

Many days afterwards, she was startled by a strange alteration 
in the countenance of the poor invalid after receiving ner London 
letters. Though comparatively tranquil before, when the baby, 
after wailing its usual fretful hour on its mother's bosom, had 
been removed to the nursery for the night, her breath became 
suddenly oppressed. 

Till eight o'clock, Selina was usually allowed to sit up in ber 
mother's dressing-room, to participate in the news of *• Papa," 
brought by the evening post. Kot that his proceedings liad 
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now much iaterest for the child. But she retained a hope that, 
through Mm, tidings might reach them of her brother; *oil 
whose part, 8ome a^er-remorse of feeling might perhaps prompt 
an application to his uncle' for permission to visit Eden Oastle. 

Still, stilt disappointment. No news of Edward, — no letter 
£rom Bayhurst ; and Mrs. Askham re-folded her own with a 
trembling hand scarcely able to perform its office, without 
uttering even the usual announcement of — " Papa is weU. 
Business detains him in town. He will probably be at home 
next week." 

Something wild and unusual in the expression of her eyes 
induced Selina, instead of rising at that signal to retire accord- 
ing to her wont, to draw closer to her mother's sofa, and press 
to her lips the cold thin hand of the invalid. By degrees, as she 
held it between her own, she felt its pulses quicken, and its 
reviving warmth accelerate even to fever-heat. At length, in a 
broken, hollow voice, her mother, whose face was averted, inco^- 
herently addressed her. 

" My child," said sKe, ** before you leave me to-night, I have 
a promise to exact from you." 

"Mother!" 

** You must pledge me your word, darling, that, when I am 
gone, come what may, unwelcome as you may find yourself in 
this house, warmly as you may be invited to Bayhurst, nothing 
shall induce you to desert your little brother. " 

" Nothing, dear mother, nothing !" answered the child, as 
steadily as her little breaking heart would allow. 

"My poor Percy wUl grow up weak, ill-favoured, peevish, 
perhaps deformed. No one will care for him, not -even his 
father. Promise me, therefore, Selina, that " 

" Have I not already promised P " faltered the little girl, im- 
printing a thousand fervent kisses on the hand she held. 

" At sfour age, the temptation of kind words, of a brighter 
home " 

" No— no-^no ! " was all that poor Selina could utter in 
interruption. 

" I may rely, then," murmured the sufferer, ♦' that Eden 
Castle sh&ll remain your home, and Philip Askham your 
father?" 

Thus solemnly addressed, the little girl, suddenly dropping on 
her knees, placed gently on her head the trembling hand of the 
invalid. 

'' Bites me," faltered she,««-'' bless me and trust me. So long 
as I live, will I obey the bidding of my dear mother, as sacredly 
as the commandments of the Afinighty." 

Fervent was the benediction breathed in return by Evelyn ; 
and fervent the kiss that sealed that sacred covenant, — a long 

p 
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long kisB, in wliicli tbe soul of the dying woman seemed concen- 
trated. And then she dismissed the child to bed. 

'• She wanted to be quiet, — she wanted to be alone." • 

She wanted to be alone only that she might re-examine that 
cmel letter of Philip, which had stricken her death-blow. 

" I cannot understand," wrote her husband, " why you per- 
sist in treating me with such deliberate hypocrisy. You write 
me word you are better, and desire I will make no haste to 
return home ; and then amuse yourself by writing to your son 
the most deplorable accounts of your health. 

" Last night. Lady Grandison was unable to repress her sur- 
prise at meeting me at the Duchess of Norcliffe*s, because, for- 
sooth, a letter m)m Lady Anastasia had given her to understand 
that your state was precarious ! This must have been done, on 
your part, solely to place my conduct in an odious light -you 
seem to wish people to suppose that you are dying at Edf»n 
Castle, while I am diverting myself in town. All I could do in 
self-justification was to take your letter of yesterday from my 
poctet, and prove that the double-dealing was not on my side. 

" In order, however, to frustrate all further attempts at 
deception, I have written by this post to Boswell ; desiring him, 
if not for your satisfaction for mine, to visit you, and favour me 
with a bulletin. It is too unfair that I should be exposed to 
unjust reproaches, only that you may excite the commiseration 
of those people at Bayhurst ! " 

On the second perusal of this selfish letter, a hectic spot burnt 
on the cheek of Mrs. Askham ; but not a tear did she sbed. 
Her grievances against that man were now past weeping for. 
She could only prav to God to forgive him; — she had already 
forgiven him herself! 

When assisted to her pillow for the night, she was observed 
to experience so much pain from even that slight exertion, that 
her attendant was alarmed. Twice, on her way from the dress- 
ing-room to the adjoining chamber, she was obliged to pause for 
breath ; and as soon as the young woman could leave her, she 
hastened to consult with Susan about the propriety of sending 
for Dr. Boswell. 

• " Time enough in the morning," said Evelyn, faintly smiling,, 
when they applied for her permission to despatch a serrant to 
Edenbourne. " Mr. Askham has written to desire he will call 
here to-morrow. All I want is rest. It would disturb me were 
Dr. Boswell to come to-night." 

They contented themselves, therefore, with resolving that the 
attendant, who usually slept in the adjoining chamber, shotdd 
keep watch during the night. 

But a more vigilant eye watched over Evelyn, and a more 
merciful hand protected her ! Before morning she w^s s^t re^t . 
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When, towards daybreak, the woman stole on tiptoe into the 
room, it struck her that the sleep of the sujSerer, uaudly restless, 
was quieter than usual ; and on drawing aside the curtain, she 
saw that the pillow was saturated with blood, and her mistress 
expiring. Before the fleetest horse in the stable could bring the 
physician to her aid, all was over. 

On the discovery of her hopeless condition, old Susan, per- 
ceiving from the expression of her loving eyes that, thou<{h 
speecmess, her mistress was still sensible, hastened to bring the 
cnildren to her bedside for a last farewell. Beckless, in her 
untaught distraction, of the effect a sight so fearful might pro- 
duce on the young mind of Selina, she allowed her to witness 
the last yearning kiss imprinted by the dying mother on the 
forehead of her infant. It left a crimson stain,-— a stain which 
Selina^, when the babe was placed in her arms by the nurse that 
she might support the head of her dying mistress, ^efttly wiped 
away with a handkerchief which she placed in her little swelling 
bosom, to be preserved as a sacred tOKen for ever and ever. 

Within a year of the removal of the fatal aphievement from 
the castle gates, which afforded so sad an omen for Evelyn on 
her marriage-day, it was replaced by a new ensign of mourning ; 
again reminding the spectator that rich and poor must die,, and 
that ** in Heaven ^ere is peace I " 

The widower, overpowered with shame and remorse, took no 
note of its emblems ; while those far more deeply attached to 
the lost one gone before, studiously averted their eyes^ It was 
mockery to be reminded that " In ccbIo quies" while such 
arduous and complicated duties remained for them to accomplish 
on earth. 
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MoBB than two years elapsed after the death of Philip 
Askham's lamented wife, undistinguished by the occurrence of 
any memorable event at Eden Castle. The sadness of deep 
mourning pervaded the place, nor was it possible to wear his 
broad hems with more propriety than the widower. Though self 
was still ascendant, his nature seemed to have profited by the 
shock it had sustained. 

Thanks to the vigilance of Susan and tender care of Selina, 
the xK>or child, denounced from its birth as unrearable, was still 
alive. But though affording constant grounds for anxiety and 
commiseration, so far from remaining an object of disgust to its 
surviving parent, as much indulgence was conceded to the future 
representative of the house of Askham as was compatible with 
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the condition of 8n ever-aiHog child; Und in the interim, Sefina 
had grown in grace, intelligence, and beauty, as though there 
were still a dear mother to delight in her progress. An excellent 
governess presided over her education; Sir Hugh haying 
assigned to her use the interest of her mother's fortune, whiel^ 
on Mrs. Saville's second marriage, was settled on the children. 
Though he chose to encumb^ uie hands of the man he hated 
by the guardianship of his niece, no need that, while her brother 
was enjoy iog the distinctions appropriate to the heir of Bayhurst, 
Selina should become dependent on the Askhams. 

In Selina Sarille, her mother's gentle gravity was united with 
all the lighter graces of childhood. An angelic expression 
tempered her sweet smile ; and it was discriminatingly pointed 
out by Sir Thomas Lawrence, when he obtained permission, one 
autumn at Uppingham Manor, to add that exquisite head to his 
collection 'of sketches, that her long wary hair, of the deepest 
auburn, seemed to emit a superhuman lustre, like that of some 
youthfal saint in the pictures of Murillo. 

Among the persons kindest in their attentions to her, was 
Lady Lynchmore, whose daughters, the Lacys, were frank, 
warm-hearted girls ; Lady Emilia, the eldest, being now pre- 
sented, and a beauty. But of the half-dozen, two were nearly 
the age of Selina Saville ; and by all she was made a sort of 
pet at the Hall. 

Selina was very happy among them. The Lacys lored her 
like a sister. They were even fond of poor little Percy for her 
bixke, and never passed old Susan witnout a kindly word, or 
alluded without sorrowful deference to the memory of her 
mother. Impossible to feel otherwise than affectionately towards 
such thoughtful friends ; and so long as Lord Delvyn was not at 
home to molest her by his boisterous pleasures, enjoyed with aU 
the privilege of an eldest son spoiled by father and mother, she 
was never better pleased than with the days spent at Hexham 
Hall. Lord Lynchmore was good-natured and mirth-loving as 
ever, and even the foibles of his lad^ were diminished by the 
attainment of a securer footing in society ; her artificial di^^ty 
having relaxed since her intimacy with Lady Grandison super- 
seded all apprehension of being black-balled by the fashionable 
world. 

Nothing could exceed the present popularity of the family. 
' Lady Emilia was handsome and unaffected. Lord Delvyn one of 
the leading young men at Oxford ; and, thanks to Lord Xjyncli- 
more*s liberal assistance, the Carlton hounds were attaining a 
celebrity worthy the excellence of the country they had to run. 
Hexham, in short, possessed sufficient attractions for those 
whose society confers lustre on a country house, to overlook the 
distance of Edenbourne from the metropolis; while JBden 
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I Oftfttld remained a ** dreary ^nle/' the pleasantness of tLe Hail 
I Iras proverbial. 

i All this was fortnnate for Philip, who, as a man at issue with 

I himself usually quarrels with his fellow-creatures, might other- 

\ wise have become an indolent misanthrope. But on Lord 
1 Lynchmore, coldness or reserve was thrown away. To decline 

I his invitations on the score of mental affliction was labour lost. 
I He persisted and persisted, till he bored Philip into becoming 

1 his guest solely to get rid of him ; and once his guest, the cheer- 

fulness of Hexham induced him to return. 
i For Philip was still too young for his self-love to take the 

I form of supineness. At one-and-thirty, he was a more 
i attractive man than at twenty-one. Strangers pronounced him 
! to be a remarkably handsome man : while those with whom he 
I thought it worth while to form an intimacy cited him as a 
i remarkably agreeable one. 

t Memorable meanwhile had been the events which marked the 

progress of public life. Overcome by domestic vexations and 

I national misfortunes, the venerable Xing was once more a prey 

i to that terrible disorder by which the nation had been already 

! deprived of his protection ; while the popularity of the Prince 

of Wales was grievously modified by the mistrusts about to 

involve the political career of the Prince Eegent. 

Not was the position of the country much more satis&ctory 
than that of its rulers. Ointra, CDrunna, Walcheren, are names 
inscribed in the darker pages of our national history. The 
kingdom of Hanover was annexed to that of Westphalia under 
the sceptre of a minor Bonaparte ; the throne of Sweden filled 
•by a soldier of the Eepublio. " The empire of the new Csesar, 
mightier than all the twelve, included Eome, Paris, and Amster- 
^ dam, among its cities. But above all, a princess of the house of 
Hapsbur^, an arch-haughty archduchess of Austria, had thank- 
fully accepted the hand of lord Askham's "Corsican adventurer." 
The extension of Napoleon's dominions had been accomplished 
amid the fear and trembling of nations, like the march of a 
pestilence. 

As in all extreme cases, whatever promises a change seems to 
promise amendment, much had been expected from the Eegency; 
the Whigs flattering themselves that, so soon as the period of 
those restrictions expired which at present tied the hands if not the 
heart of the new potentate, they were sure of accession^to power, 
which it was long since they had enjoyed for a sufficient space of 
time to secure the fruition of their policy. 

'* No, hope nothing from the Prince I" said Lord Hardynge to 
his son, who was one of the most sanguine of the expectants. " I 
know him better than you do. Though the bes t-natured of men, his 
habits of life have rendered him supine and selfish. A creature 
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of habit, he will ftttempt no cbaD|;e8 likely to throw trouble 
on bis bands, or responsibility on bis bead. The Prince is a 
timid politician. The influence of the Queen, of the Duke of 
York, and of others soon to become equally ostensible, has 
obtained sufficient ascendancy over bis nature to insure the 
triumph of the Tories." 

To accredit his aasertion, be playfully quoted the declaration 
of Aristophanes, that the dying words of graybeards ar^ pro- 
phetic ; for alas ! he knew himself to be on the brink of the 
'^rave. The country was about to lose the benefit of his equitable 
heart and lucid intellect. The hand of art had done its best to 
retard the evil day ; but a terrible operation haying been vainly 
effected, even Cline now shook his head. 

The birth of two beautiful grandchildren to perpetuate his 
honours, rendered it hard to die, even to so great a philosopher, 
even to so good a Christian ; and, bound to struggle against 
death for the sake of bis family and of the nation, he was 
unwilling that his release should give pain to a circle so happy 
as that of Eske Hill, or deprive the country in its Hour of 
adversity of a servant so zealously devoted. 

More despondingly still, however, weie the affairs of Europe 
noted by the detenu at Verdun; and grievous was the perplexity 
experienced by Philip in the prolonged adjustment of his affairs, 
which ever-recurring follies served constantly to re-embarrass. 
A large family of illegitimate children aggravated the evil 
results of the gamins-table. 

To Philip, whom Uie easy routine of life at Eden Castle had 
subdued into the utmost indolence, it was a great annoyance to 
be forced to visit London for consultations with lawyers, con- 
cerning the expedients to be adopted for the clearance of the 
Askham estates ; and though bis brother-in-law. Lord Middle- 
more (the fair Amazon of Mansfield Street being now the 
merry-hearted mistress of Hurstwood Castle), aasured him it 
was a lucky thing for him to be forced out of his den now and 
then to rub off the rust, he could have well dispensed with the 
friction. 

Great, therefore, was his vexation on receiving an intimation from 
his brother, on the death of Lord Hardvnge (the announcement of 
whose dax^er, insignificant as he had been formerly esteemed at 
Eden Castle, was of sufficient moment to be copied by the con- 
tinental journals from the English papers), of his desire that 
Philip should assume the representation of the family borough. 
The removal of the present member to the Upper Hotiae 
afforded the long-deisired opening: and the restrictions of the 
founder of the estate necessitating only a residence of six 
months in the year at Eden Castle, Lord Askham considered it 
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his brother's daty to devote the remaining six to the interests of 
his family and the nation. 

Such were the causes which, in the spring of 1811, compelled 
the recluse to reinvolve himself in the vortex of London life. 
At first, against his will ; for his mourning being only recently 
laid aside, he fancied that decorum required him to abstain from 
the pleasures that compensate such exertions. 

But before he had been leading a single month the joyous life 
of the clubs and busy life of a member of parliament, the 
reiterated assurances. of his friends convinced him that his 
existence was but now beginning; and that his previous mis- 
chances in life were the result of a false start. 

Had his despondency been ever so genuine, no one would 
have listened to "Askham's Night Thoughts!" In the great 
hurricane of the world, people have enough to do to protect 
their own comfort and safety. In this age of undisguised self- 
worship, no one chooses to bore himself with the ennui of 
the bored. ^ 

On finding that his chaUce of tears was out of date, Philip 
took to champagne, as a beverage in which he could find friends 
to pledge him ; and on hearing that Lady Grandison pronounced 
him handsomer than ever, he grew fastidious with his tailor and 
capricious with Hoby. Before the season was over, he had pro*^ 
gressed into a dining-out man. 

It was a pleasant time for popular idlers. The closing of the 
continent compressed within the high-pressure boiler of London 
life those varied powers which now go vapouring forth from 
Indus to the Pole ; vivid spirits that float on the surface of 
Paris, Bome, Naples, Vienna, skimming the Mediterranean in 
their yachts or steaming across the Atlantic or Bed Sea. Isolated 
within itself, English society was more original — more genuine 
— ^and consequently far more amusing. Tom Errand is a better 
fellow in his own clothes, than when bedizened in the jubilee 
suit of Beau Clincher ; and we were better beasts in our brute- 
hood of unsophisticated BulHsm, than when simulating, with 
clumsy afiectation, the adroit affectations of Paris. There is 
more raciness in a rough old English farce, in which the actors 
are well up in their parts, than m half a dozen ill-digested, ill- 
adjusted vaudevilles, *' taken from the French." 

Even our absurdities, when indigenous, become us better than 
those of exotic growth. The dandy set, which was soon blown 
and carried off on the wings of the wind, like a dandelion run to 
seed, was amusing enough when it first- took out its patent of 
impertinence. At all events, it was diverting to watch the open- 
znouthed wonder with which society surveyed the well-starched 
majesty of those who, by virtue of a better-cut coat^ felt privi* 
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leered to snub the Begent. The idiotism of the crowd that once 
collected to stare at the lion over Northumberland House, 
becanse some varlet asserted he had seen its tail waff, was bright 
by comparison with the besotment of those numsknlls of quality 
who invited the son of Lord North's butler into their houses, 
only to insult them ; and who, though a chnrch-rate-paying and 
liturgy-rehearsing generation, were never weary of parroting 
the bon-mots of another of the set, who, witty as the father of 
evil, was as little scrupulous in his parts of speech. 

The alliance of Philip being eagerly courted by the dandies, 
he glided at once into a definite place in London life. For a 
man who at twenty-one is a member of Whitens, becomes at 
one-and-thirty a member of what he pleases ; nor had the 
golden opinions won during his earlier career been frittered 
away into small change in a less prosperous position. Having 
never appeared in London in the humdrum trammels of 
domestic life, he had a right to perch at once on one of the 
topmost rounds of the ladder of fashion. 

The doors of Grandison House, of the Lynchmores, Upping- 
hams, Norcliffes, and others of equally high account, were open 
to him as if his own; and when undisposed for the noisier 
pleasures of society, there was Eske Hill, where the new Lord 
and Lady Hardynge, though mourmng in all sincerity the loss of 
one of the best of fathers and ablest of men, were overjoyed to 
welcome him to their fireside. 

But the impulse that threw him most irresistibly into society, 
originated in the House of Commons. No man who devotes 
himself actively to a parliamentarv career can preserve a spirit 
of unsociability : a public school-boy might as well pretend to 
play the hermit. If a heart-and-soul politician, party interests 
extend his sympathies into a thousana ramifications. Or if, as 
was the case with Philip, a lukewarm partisan, representing in 
parliament the dignity of the house or Askham rather than the 
mterests of a district, he falls insensibly into the gossip and 
saunter of the House ; as half the Melton sportsmen prefer the 
covert-siSe to the run. Like them, Philip at present belonged 
to the coffee-room. But no ^matter to what we belong, so iSiat 
it attach us, by one or other of the filaments so essential to the 
organization of civilized life, to a considerable portion of our 
fellow-creatures. * 

By two individuals in the metropolis, however, the new-comer 
was regarded as a stumbling-block. His brother Henry was not 
a little vexed to find an older and more important Asknam than 
himself facing him from the opposition benches ; and though 
maintaining towards Philip demonstrations of regard calculated 
to a hair's breadth by the eonscientioua civilities of the Marquis 
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of Uppingliani, he secretly wished him safe back in the halls of 
his ancestors. 

The other malcontent was Helen Middlemore, who, with 
perseverance worthy a better cause, still adhered to her designs 
on Lord Askham's heir-presumptive. Fully entitled by age and 
experience to become a stepmother, it mortified her extremely 
to find that Philip had left Selina and his little boy in the 
country, under the care of the excellent governess and nurse so 
much better qualified than herself to watch over their well-being. 
The |>icturesque maternal tenderness she had prepared herself to 
exhibit was completely thrown away. 

** What wild-goose chase had Helen in view, that she should 
bore us into coming here, only i4> chaperon herP" whispered 
Lord Middlemore to his pretty bride, one night at Grandison 
House, where, thanks to a debate in the Lords on Catholic 
emancipation, the party was unusualljr thin. 
• " Perhaps to see some person who is absent," replied Susan, 
good-humouredly. . It is a pity she should be disappointed." 

" A much greater pity that she should drag horses out of their 
comfortable stables, and people out of their comftrtable home, 
only to help her in raking the moon out of the water !'■*— cried 
Middlemore (giving due precedence to the quadrupeds). ** It 
is time for her to tSke t§ infant schools and political economy. 
She must try the goody line. At eight-and^thirty the trade of a 
ball-going beauty don't pay !" 

" If not for the sake of your sister," remonstrated Lady Mid- 
dlemore, "you owe it to Lady Grandison to come here to-hight, 
when so many of her friends are better engaged at the House. 
But surely the beautiful woman yonder on the ottoman, beside 
the Duchess of Sandbeck, must be Lady Grandison's married 
daughter?" 

" Lady Anastasia, by George ! " replied Middlemore. " What 
a. time since she was in town. At all events, nobody can say 
that De Bayhurst shuts her up in the country to ill-use htfr, for 
she is looking like an angel ! " 

" I never saw her before, except on her wedding-day, when 
ehe looked like a ghost," observed Lady Middlemore — *' I had 
no idea she was so lovely." 

*' Not I, nor any one else. She is amazingly improved. She 
has lost her insignificant missish look. Who will dare to call 
her dear Stasy nowP" 

** I dare say no one ever did, except yourself and her mother." 

" There is no saying what Philip did not call her. They were 
over head and ears in love with each other !" 

*' Philip was never really in love with any one but Evelyn I" 
remonstrated Lady Middlemore. 
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"If you were not my wife," rejoiaed Middlemore good- 
Immouredly, " I would take the trouble of setting you right 
But it is enough for one of the family to be better informed. 
Come and be introduced to Lady Anastasia." 

" In her mother's house, I would rather wait till she asks for 
the introduction." 

Unrestrained, however, by delicacies of any kind, Lord Middle- 
more was not in the habit of waiting, more especially as he was 
curious to know what had brought her to town. 

" We were half afraid we should never see the inside of that 
famous house of yours in Grosvenor Sq^uare ! " said he, after a 
cordial greeting. " People were beginning to call it Paradise 
Lost. X had almost a mind to write to Sir Hugh, when I was 
Jooking out for a house at my marriage, and ask if he was 
iaclined to let or sell." 

** I trust Lady Middlemore found a residence equally to her 
satisfaction elsewhere?" — ^replied Lady Anastasia courteously, 
but evading the question. 

" Why, yes, we took Helmingfield's, a much better thing for 
us ; treble toach-house, and ten-stall stable ; everything we 
could want ! " replied Lord Middlemore, who, as his wife liked 
all that he likea, thought himself privileged to answer for her. 
" But how is it that De Bay hurst keepapyou so mewed up in the 
country P I shall call him over the coals for it the iirst time we 
meet." 

** If you wish to quarrel with either of us on the subject, let it 
be me" said Lady Anastasia, imwilling to risk the tomahawking 
which a man like Middlemore was Hkely to inflict upon her 
husband. "It is all my doing. I am grown quite a Ijady 
Bountiful ; and we are passing through town only to take our 
boy to Eton." 

" Your boy P" interrupted Lord Middlemore, with a crowing 
laugh. " That's almost too much of a good thing. Itemember 
we were all single in this room, three years ago. Ay, ay ! " cried 
he, with sudden recollection, " I remember, now, iiearing that 
you relieved Philip Askham's hands of his stepson. And so the 
youngster is going to Eton already P Quite right. I hope I 
shall have nothing but girls (not choosing to nave the reins 
taken out of my hands so long as I am able to drive). But if I 
liave, to Eton they shall all go as soon as they're breeched. 
Eton 's the only place where a fellow learns anythmg useful. All 
the time I was*^in the upper school, I used to allow Bill Harris 
a guinea a week to let me drive the Datchet coach on half- 
holidays. And I never was worth my salt, till I had it pitched 
into me by Horace Trevor, in a stand-up fight in the playing- 
fields, which, by the way, was the first thing that determined me 
to put myself into training." ^ 
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Dxaing tbis appropriate address, the Dncliess of Sandbeck 
sat contemplating her niece with inexpressible satisfaction. As 
Anastasia Granaison, she would have noted with a childish 
giggle Lord Middlemore's self-exposure. But now, after listen- 
ing with patient serenity, she hastened to make well-bred 
inquiries after Lord and Lady Hardynge. " She had heard 
with regret of their loss. She knew t&e grief it would occasion 
them. Her nearest and kindest country neighbours, the Scot- 
neys, were nearly related to the dowager Lady Hardynge ; and 
from them she had heard with great sympathy of the affliction 
of the family at Eske Hill." 

The duchess, a woman of the vieille rocTie, Who appreciated 
good breeding as among the minor morals of society, was 
puzzled to know how the young girl who, in the highest circles 
of the court, had never got rid of the flippant levity of a spoiled 
child, should have acquired, in the seclusion of a country life, 
her present feminine composure. Not the smallest analogy 
between the fantastical sylph of Sir Thomas Lawrence and the 
beautifulv young woman who received with such unassuming 
dignity tne compliments of her mother's guests. 

The only person insensible to the change was Lady Qrandison, 
Even the earl, so unobservant of anything that occurred with- 
out the pale of the stable-yard, had patted Anastasia on the 
back, almost as approvingly as if the blood and beauty she 
displayed could be placed in competition with that of his high- 
mettled racers, and turned to account in his book. But her 
mother was so blinded, deafened, and hardened by politics, that 
there was hot so much as an open pore where natural aflection 
could creep in. 

" The jfeegent," — " the regency,"— the ** restrictions," — had 
entire possession of her worldly heart. 

"A charming note from the prince, my dear," said sKe, in an 
audible whisper, placing a letter in her daughter's hand ere her 
conversation with the Middlemores was at an end. " Impossible 
to come here to-night. But he entreats that you will repair his 
loss by accompanying me to-morrow to the Jtte at Carlton 
House. You are in favour, I can assure you. Two thousand 
invitations already out ! Lord Eigmarole, though a lord of the 
Treasury, dared not ask for one for his wife." 
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So long: as I was possessed by the erU spirit of worldliness, vile as I was, I 

persisted in maintainiog: the semblance of decency and honour.— Comfsssiovs 
ov St. Ai/oustin. 

The first word that greeted the ear of Philip on the toorrow 
at his club, vms the natne of De Bayhurst. Some spoke of the 
husband, some of the wife ; the married men deciding that Sir 
Hugh was justined in securing so rich a treasure in the country ; 
the single, that the place for such treasures is in town. 

It was the midsummer meridian of the year, when the lilies 
of the field and the follies of London are in their brightest 
bloom, so as to render either attractive. At such a moment, 
the world of fashion acquires, from its activity of movement, a 
sort of consistency ; as froth may be rendered solid by sufficient 
whipping. That auspicious 20th of June was a day singled out 
of a thousand, and marked with diamond cross, as one of triumph 
to the levity-lovers ; for, on the plea that the suppression of tne 
birthdays must be fatal to the interests of trade, the patriotic 
prince had issued invitations for an entertainment, more magni- 
ficent than any given in Europe since those gorgeous fftes of 
Versailles, whose goldeii waste proved the means of sapping the 
foundations of the ancient monarchy of France. 

Announced by the government papers as a generous con- 
cession to the interests of the couijiter, the Begent's J^te was 
in truth a popularity-trap, a coalition-bait, an anodyne for 
the grumblers of Brookes's, and a stimulant to the Tories^ 
for Tory tenets were decidedly in the ascendant. A prince 
who celebrated his accession to power, based on the severest 
family calamity that visits mortal nature, by the sound of sack- 
but, lute, harp, and psaltery, and mirth and feasting, could not 
fail to attach himself to the party that advocated a standing 
armjr, standing war, and capital punishments ; under whose 
auspices, gunpowder and hemp were looking up, and Lord 
Ellenborough, Newgate, and Surgeons* Hall, rubbing their 
hands. But then, tne church was protected; and the dis- 
appointed Catholics were driven back weeping into their ora- 
tories, to pray for a more toterant dispensation. 

It is true that the dragon's teetn sown by Cadmus were 
striking their iron roots into the earth, to produce armed men at 
no remote epoch. But their germination was at present con- 
cealed under the enamelled surface of a society, whose golden 
gloss reflected, like a mirror, the glowing beams of the rising 
Sim. At the gates of Carlton House, the guard of honour of 



the dandids was drawn out in their new uniforms, embroidered 
on eyery seam ; and eren the bitter half of St. James's Street, 
the independents of Whites, swore once more (like Lord 
Middlemore) " by Gbobgb ! " The initials of G. P. R., which, 
though shortly destined to shine forth in all the coloured fires 
and glittering sparks of the pyrotechnists, were still unfamiliar 
to the public eye, became the ambition of every well-bred 
button, and even of the souls that should have been j.bove 
them. 

Philip Askham, like the rest of the gay world, prepared him^ 
self to draw the horoscope of the country from the conjunction 
of planets now in the ascendant at Carlton House. But, alas t 
like the astrologer in the fable, while speculating on the stars so 
high above his head, he ran great risk of tumbling into a well. 
The first object that greeted his eyes at the fSte was her whose 
name had been the first word to greet his ears that morning. 
Lady Anastasia, in the full effulgence of her beauty, radiant 
with diamonds, beaming with smiles, fair as daylight, sweet as 
summer, entered the ball-room, leaning on the arm of her dark*- 
haired, dark-eyed mother. 

Led by her dusky guide, like Morning led by Ni^bt. 

Since his marriage, and her own, no communication had taken 

Elace between them. Nearly four years had elapsed since they 
eard the sound of each other's voices ; four years, which had 
converted the pretty, flirting girl, into a thinking, feeling woman ; 
perfecting at once the expansion of her mind and development 
of her luxuriant beauty. 

By general acclamation. Lady Anastasia was pronounced the 
loveliest of the lovely, at that memorable f^te. But if thus 
distinguished by persons who admired only her sweetness of 
«ountena;nce, grace of gesture, and well-rounded symmetry of 
form, what was she to him with whom she was associated by so 
manv personal reminiscences and fond regrets P He knew that 
she had loved him, hopelessly and unencouraged ; and never had 
the sense of his selfish ingratitude so startled his consciences- 
no, not even beside the comn of his lost Evelyn,-— as while fixing 
his wistful gaze on that beautiful woman, an object of adoration 
to the assembled dignitaries of the land. 

Anproach her, he dared not. He mistrusted his own feelings, 
and ne mistrusted hers ; mistrusted them, however, on no very 
positive grounds; for, one moment, he fancied that reminis- 
cences of other times would bring tears into those radiant eyes, 
so as to commit them both ; and the next, dreaded lest resent- 
ment should arm her queenly brow with indignation, and reduce 
him in the eyes of others into the pitiful creature he already 
was in her own. 
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" What a deuce of a crowd 1 '* said Lord Middlemore, abruptly 
terminating his meditations, as he advanced through the brilliant 
▼estibule into the statue- gallery terminating the state apart- 
ments. " Two thousand invitations issued, and no excuses ; 
except the Hardynges (who did noil choose to anpear as a couple 
of black swans) and Lord Holland, who is saia to have written 
word that he was engaged to St. Anne's Hill." 

A whisper from his wife, begging him to moderate his voice 
and increase his discretion, induced him to propose transferring 
her to the hands of her brother. 

" I wish to mercj, Phil, you'd take care of Susy for ten 
minutes or so I " cned he. *' She has turned restive, at the 
sight of the crowd ; and I'm wild to get a sight of the Gothic 
conservatory and illuminated arches leading to the temporary 
rooms, which they say are dazzling. The French princes have 
been calling for smelling-salts ; the whole thing reminded them 
so confoundedly of Versailles ! " 

" Like the spectre in the Walpurgis Nacht," said. Philip, 
addressing his sister, *' the fSte seems to exhibit to every one 
the object of his love ; for the [Russian ambassador assured me 
just now that he fancied himself at Ispahan. These magnificent 
tropical plants, borrowed from the royal gardens at Kew, cer- 
tainly support the illusion ; and near the conservatory there is 
a vista oi towering palm-trees with the interstices filled up with 
masses of roses, which is really enchanting. Byron's friend 
H9.1iz will certainly favour us with an ode to-morrow, in the 
Morning Post" 

'* Won't that account tempt you, Susy ? " said Lord Middle- 
more to his wife, who was now on her brother's arm. But she 
had already conditioned with Philip to conduct her to the ball- 
room ; where, being in a situation to require rest, she proposed 
to fix herself with^ady Uppingham ; under whose chaperonage, 
their younger sister, Sophia, was making her dihui. 

Willingly, however, would Philip have persuaded ber to con- 
tent herself where she was. The Uppinghams were now so 
paramount in royal favour, that it was scarcely possible to join 
them without intruding into a privileged sphere; and his 
tenacious pride was on its guard against the charge of aspiring 
to share tneir Tory honours, or poaching on the. manor of his 
brother Henry, of which the young member was a strict 
preserver. x 

In spite of Philip's reluctance, however, Lady Middlemore 
was soon seated with her sisters in the ball-room ; and the 
graciousness thus testified towards him was the means of ren- 
dering more than one lukewarm acquaintance suddenly alive to 
his nierits. five minutes afterwards. Lady Lynchmor^ had 
contrived to fasten her daughter on his arm. 
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" You may certainly boast of having the handsQmest sisters 
in London. I regret that one of them should be absent ! " was 
the flattering compliment of the Be^ent, who happened to be 
within speech of Philip, on Lady Middlemore's entrance. 

To resent being appropriated to so pretty and pleasant a 
companion as Lady Emiha, however, was out of the question ; 
and though annoyed aft being selected to take charge ofher only 
to keep off the swarm of guardsmen and younger brothers, witn 
whom it was sentence of death for her to dance, he accomplished 
her mother's object of causing her to be seen ; and her own, of 
seeing the varied and brilliant details of that feast of roses ; 
over-arching bowers of exotics, gleaming with subdued light ; 
corridors festooned with flowers, exhaling ineffable fragrance ; a 
wilderness of gorgeous uniforms, radiant with the badges of 
chivalry ; diamonds, as if gathered in masses from the valley of 
Sinbad ; fair faces, assembled as by an enchanter's wand ; while 
strains of choicest music, each answering each from saloon to 
hall, completed the magic of the scene. 

In the midst of these enchantments, he was accidentally 
forced into collision with Lady Anastasia. A sudden summons 
to supper having impelled the birilliant throng streaming along 
the crowded wuks of the garden, into the marquees set forth 
for ihe banquet, and Lady Grandison having, as usual, 
mancBUvred herself into a place at the table reserved for the 
royal family, foreign princes, ambassadors, and cabinet ministers, 
her daughter was conducted by the Duke of NorclifTe into the 
very tent whither Philip was leading Lady Emilia., Unprivi- 
leged to share the honours of the royal table, with its glitter of 
gmd plate, great men, and Kttle fishes, De Bayhurst's wife had 
the ill-fortune not only to be placed beside the only man present 
she desired -to avoid, but under circumstances to renaer her 
thankful for his protection in the crowd. 

With better judgment than might have bSen expected from 
his perturbation, Philip offered only his protection. So little, 
indeed, did he intrude on her notice, that it was solely from the 
answers he heard her address during supper to the Duke of 
Norcliffe, that he ascertained, her to be alone in town. When 
his grace, with solemn pleasantry, accused Sir Hugh of timing 
his visit to Eton so as to avoid comparison between the uniform 
of his yeomanry corps and that of the Tenth, his fair com- 
panion wits not at the trouble of denial. 

The halting gallantries of the scientific duke were, however, 
fully compensated by the attentions of Horace Trevor, who had 
possessed himself of the vacant place on the other side ; and 
Philip had not only the annoyance, throughout supper, of 
inferring from the blushes of Lady Anastasia the extreme 
directness of his complimente, but of finding exposed to her 
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ob8eiTation.the affectionate familiarities of Ladj EmiHa ; wlio, 
regarding him only as the father of her dear Lina, treated him 
almost as unceremonioiislr as she would hare done her oivn. 
Aware that rumour had long coupled their names in his own 
county, he could easily interpret the smiles with which their 
intimacy was pointed out by Trevor to ^e attention of his 
companion. * 

And thus, the pleajBure of commanding a Tiew of the most 
beautiful object in the room was invalidated for Philip ; and it 
was a relief when the finest banquet ever given in England 
wore to an end. After reconsigning his young iriend to her 
chaperon, he determined to have his carriage called for imme- 
diate departure. 

But under a regal roof, loho may pretend to be his own 
master P As he crossed the statue-gallery, the royal tent was 
pouring forth 'its distinguished guests ; entangled among whom, 
Aakham suddenly found his button in the hand of the Duke of 
Sandbeck ; a bore so eminent that his device ought to have been 
an ivy-plant, not with its usual motto, of " Je mettrs eii je 
wCaitouihe" but ** OuJB m*aUciche,jefm8 Tfumrir" 

Thanks to his Garter and seat in the cabinet, the most pon- 
derous of peers had been sharing with his sister. Lady Gran- 
dison, the honours of a spot where everything pretended to be 
light, from the trifles on the table to the characters of the 
tinflers surrounding it ; and, having nothing to say about the 
gold fishes and donkey-and-pannier salteellars but what had 
been said« by his neighbours, his grace rendered his version 
original by the air of profound mystery with which he enveloped 
it in whispers. 

Before Askham was able to ezfdicate the cut-steel batton, 
which his valet pointed out next morning as fatally rusted, 
the duke had lefl him insensibly round into the ball-room; 
where, among his sisters, as if one of the family group, sat 
Lady Anastasia, towards whom his grace directed the steps of 
both. There was no avoiding the greeting ; but the gracious- 
ness with which he was welcomed reconciled him to her and to 
himself. 

The mind and feelings of Lady Anastasia having acquired tbe 
serenity derived from a well-spent lifb, she had learnt to refirard 
Mr. Askham onl3r with the compassion due to the survivor or one 
of the most amiable of women. From the Scotne^s she had 
gleaned enough concerning Evelyn's early sorrows and exem- 
plary conduct, to know how thoroughly she deserved to be 
lamented. 

Of her own destiny, the evils were irretrievable. But, like a 
wise man shipwrecked on a desolate shore, she had set about 
remedying the miseries of her condition ; and though an object 
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of aversion to her husband* she waa determined to command his 
respect If even that were tmattainable, it was something to 
eDJoy her own. 

Unsuspected b J herself, however. Lady Anastasia had con- 
quered a larger space than his pride permitted him to avow, in the 
regard of Sir Hugh de Sayhurst. To remove the stony barrier 
he had wantonly created between them was impossible. But 
while following up the line of conduct he had traced for himself, 
by surrounding her with the privileges and public deference so 
much her due, he was deeply touched by the resignation with 
which she submitted to his tyranny. 

But the point on which she obtained the strongest influence 
over his feelings was by her conduct towards the boy to whom he 
attached himself with all the force of attachment elsewhere 
repulsed. Never was. father fonder, than he of Edward Saville ; 
or rather of Edward de Bay hurst; for he had obtained an exten- 
sion of his privilege in favour of his heir. And so far from 
exhibiting jealousy of this predilection, Anastasia was quite as 
indulgent as himself. Prom the moment of Edward's arrival, 
the Weariness of Bayhurst had ceased. Youth and pastimo 
came together ; and the gates once thrown open to the neigh- 
bourhood, she had no difficulty in distinguishing the advantage 
she might derive from the society of the Scotneys. 

Thanks to the valuable lessons she had acquired at Holme- 
hurst, Lady Anastasia now beheld in Philip only the widower 
of Evelyn and brother of the agreeable and distinguished 
women among whom she was placed; and her pleasantest 
moments at the royal fete were derived from the conversation 
' of that cheerful family group. 

While Lady Grandison was fidgeting about the ball-room, 
putting forth the innumerable feelers that surround the person 
of an intrigante^ which were just then in perpetual motion from 
the hope of securing the Garter for her lord, who cared about 
as much for it as for a surcingle, her daughter was completing, 
by her charms of manner and conversation, the conquest her 
beauty had begun. 

That night, the unquiet pillow of Philip was haunted neither 
by the dazzling splendour of the Begent'syS^^, nor the inferences 
to be deduced from it touching the new court, in which far- 
sighted persons foresaw the magnificence and ill-example of 
that of Versailles. The face of Anastasia shone through his 
closed eyelids. The perplexing question of whether that attrac- 
tive woman had cherished towards him the' feelings of affectiou 
imputed to her, distracted his mind ! Fortunately for both, on 
the morrow Lady Anastasia was to return to the self-created 
duties of her happy seclusion ; while he pursued in Lundon the 
jioisy tenour pf his way. 
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When Mr. Askham returned to Eden Castle, at the dose 
of the seBsion, SeHna, who felt almost as much embarrassed 
at the prospect of his* arrival as her poor mother when she 
had to account for the appearance of the uninvited Shetland 
pony, was struck by the strange preoccupation of his manner. 

He was not the same person who had quitted Edenbounie a 
few months before ; and if no longer the savage whose intefdie- 
tions had prevoked rebellion on the part of her brother, he took 
so little heed of the improvement of little Percy, of which she 
was so proud, that, for the first time since her mother's deaih, 
that terrible denunciation recurred to her mind :— 

*' The poor child will be an object of affection to no one, not 
even to his father!" 

Silent, — absent, — disregardful, — she had some difficulty in 
finding an opening for the communication she felt it her duty to 
make, that, during his absence, she had received the gift of a 
costly watch and chain from Sir Erasmus L'Estrange ; who, for 
two years past, had been living at the Lodge the life of an 
anchoret. 

Though his sister and nieces proposed every summer to be- 
come his inmates, he made his healtn a plea for excluding his 
family from his presence ; and, with the exception of weekly 
visits to the church, thrice .consecrated in his eyes as the restinpj- 
place of Evelyn, and daily ones to a beautiful private chapel he 
nad caused to be erected in his grounds, the unhappy old man 
never left his chamber. Even when, profiting by Mr. Askham 's 
departure, he despatched to his little favourite the rich present, 
conveying the assurance of his continued afiection, he evinced no 
desire to see her. 

But to Selina*s great surprise, when the terrible secret was 
disclosed, her stepfather listened with utter indifierenee. She 
might have accepted a diamond necklace from Sir Erasmus 
without exciting anger or surprise. He took little heed of her or 
of her doings. 

It was a dreary winter for Selina. The Eegency-crisis having 
re-engendered great acrimony of party feeling, Askham declined 
the annual visit to Uppingham Manor, which the kindly nature 
of the marchioness always rendered so delightful. Nor had she 
even the resource of Hexham. With somewhat more than the 
lip-patriotism of his father, Lord Belvyn had exerted his influ* 
ence with his parents in favour of his native country $ and 
l>nchmore Castle was once more the seat of hospitahty, and 
Hexham Hall of desolation. 

Never, therefore, had Selina longed so earnestly for the return 
of spring. Her little charge was a sufferer during the winter 
months ; and in her trouble, she missed the companionsliip of 
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the LaeySi and their brother. The revival of the fields and 
flowers to cheer her daily walks would be at least some com- 
pensation. 

But was it a similar impulse that instigated the eagerness 
with which Philip Askham also watched the progress of the 
calendar? Was he too longing for the first violet P Alas ! the 
letters of Edward to his sister had apprized him that the 
De Bajhursts intended to pass the season in town ; where the 
society of her who engrossed every thought of his mind would 
become once more attainable. Thouo^h never to be his, he 
might at least feast his eyes upon her face, his ears upon 
her voice, his soul upon the hope of exciting interest in her own. 

With the view of effecting a more intimate communication 
between the families by means of the young Savilles, he resolved 
to remove his establishment to town ; and the pretext assigned of 
wishing to obtain masters for Selina achieved for him of course 
the reputation of being " the best of stepfathers." 

The house in Brook Street, adjoining that of the Dowager 
Lady Middlemore, which Askham had engaged, was soon 
cheered by visits from every member of the Askham family ; 
who rejoiced the heart of the faithful Susan by exclamations of 
delight at the improvement of her nursling, and the beauty of 
Selina. 

Though little more than thirteen, an instinctive grace of 
deportment already assigned to her tall, slender figure almost 
the charm of womanhood; and Lady Lynchmore, who had 
long interdicted her merry lord from including Miss Saville in 
his practical jokes, expressed an opinion to her son that Lina 
was growing too old to be designated by the specious name of 
his " little wife." 

By the gossip of the clubs, Askham's settlement in town was 
connected with matrimonial intentions. He was just in the 
position, and at the age, to marry again. Handsome, popular, 
enjoying a good income, good name, and good connections, he 
had no right to remain a widower ; and Laidy Emilia Lacy was 
not the only one of the beauties of the day named as likely to 
preside over his new residence. 

" Ware hawk, Phil, my boy 1 " cried Lord Middlemore, 
pointing to an angle of his mother's balcony, which commanded 
a view of his drawing-room. " As Helen will be sure to play 
Homeo to your Juliet the first moonlight night, I have put my 
friend the watchman on his guard. The Charleys, hereabouts, 
know me of old. When I lived with my mother, I used to make 
them spring their rattles for as many fires as, if real, would havo 
made bankrupts of every insurance office in town ! " 

By another brother-in-law, meanwhile, he was warned against 
<^2 
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dangers of a Terr different nature. liord Haruynge, profoundly 
disouraged by the realization of his father's prophecies oon- 
cerning the Kegent's desertion of his party on the cessation of 
the restrictions, regarded the overtures for a coalition, rebutted 
with so much dignity by Lords Grey and Grenyille, as an insult 
greater than injury. But he was not so sure of the steadiness of 
nis successor in the representation of Edenbourne. He feared 
that Philip had embraced the cause of liberalism with the levity 
due to a mistress, not with the sacred affection due to a wife. 

Though recondled to the loss of x>ower and influence, which, 
in common with men wiser and more experienced than himself, 
he had fancied secured to the Whigs by the accession of the 
il^ince, — though comforted in his place on the opposition 
benches, like Galileo in his prison, by the certaintjr that, let his 
own position be what it might, the world was revolving, the good 
cause in progress, he could not but apprehend that Askham was 
likely to be picked up by the sails of the windmill at Grandison 
House, and carried round in his own despite. 

The foolish woman who, amid the wars of Europe and the 
tumults of the manufacturing districts, 

ubiqae 
Luctus, ubique pavor, 

saw only the perspective of a blue riband, was beginning to par- 
ley with the enemy ; and those best skilled to interpret the 
course of the wind by straws thrown up as a test, announced 
that her jargon about " Lord Grandison's long-standing friend- 
ship with the dear Duke of York " (in honour of its turf origin, 
she might have called it a long rurmmg one), and her " personal 
regard for the dear Prince Eegent, wliich rendered it impossible 
for her to receive in her house those by i^hom their Boy td High- 
nesses had been insulted," foretold defection. 

" For the love of decency, my dear Askham," said Lord 
Hardy nge, on noticing the assiduity of his brother-in-law at 
Grandison House, — " don't let that arch-impostor get hold of 
you. If she failed in humbugging you into a son-in-law, don't 
Jet her convert you into a catspaw. All she wants is a link with. 
Lord Uppingham and Henry. The apostate will hang herself in 
that garter after all ! " 

" Nothing to fear on my account," replied Philip, coldly. 
*' One appreciates Lady Grandison as of a certain value in her 
own set; as in Africa, the cowries that constitute its cur- 
rency! " 

" Which one flings into the sea, on attaining a civilized lati- 
tude ! I wonder what specific purpose the Tories mean her to 
accomplish. Lord Uppingham is a man who carefully weigUs 
his actions antl words (and heavy enough they are). And you 
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must Kaye noticed that, for some time past. Lady Uppingham 
never misses a party at Grandison House." 

" Because they are pleasanter, now Lady Anastasia has re- 
turned to town. ^^Yf 80 much the best things going, that it 
would be unfair to Sophy, whom Margaret usually chaperons, 
to deprive her of the aavantage." 

" I am answered, but not satisfied ! " replied Hardynge, who 
felt convinced that some latent motive existed, though of what 
nature he knew not. 

And so there did. 

The Marchioness of Uppingham, with her quiet habits of 
observation, had noticed with regret the devotion of her 
brother to Lady Anastasia. She was unwilling to hazard a 
remark on the subject, even to her husband, lest report should 
be the means of substantiating the evil. But aware that, on 
every Wednesday ni^ht at Grandison House, Philip enjoyed an 
opportunitjr, from which his parliamentary duties debarred him on 
other occasions, of spending the evening oy the side of his lovely 
friend, and, fully appreciating the influence of her own blameless 
conduct and Lord Uppingham's influential position, she resolved, 
by joining them, to impose a restraint on their intimacy as well 
as on the malicious observations of society. 

Such was her praiseworthy reason for frequenting Grandison 
House. Lord Uppingham made no objection to her visits to the 
camp of the Philistines ; esteeming both himself and his party 
immeasurably above the reach of mjury from the trifling asso- 
ciations of the fashionable world. 

** It is a great mistake, my dear Henry," said he, when 
remonstrated with by his prig of a brother-in-law, " to maintain 
too pertinaciously that party antagonism which tends to render 
coahtion difficult, and conversion impossible. It is a distinctive 
sign of the tyrant to be always cuirassed and under arms. Let 
our wives and daughters, at least, enjoy exemption from the 
exacerbations of part^ strife." 

f But if at Grandison House my sisters should form connec- 
tions with those who are perpetually harassing, thwarting, and 
insulting usP " observed Henry, whose ears were excoriated by 
the ironical cheers and sarcastic diatribes of the opposition 
benches. 

" You do them too much honour by allowing their pin's 
prieks to disconcert you I " replied Lord Uppingham. 

From which mode of rejecting his protest, Henry Askham 
inferred only t^t the proxy of Lord Grandison was already at 
the disposal of ministers. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

To be a dog;, a mule, a cat, a fitchew, a toad, a lizard, an owl, aputtock, I would 
not care ! But tu be Menelaos, I would conspire against destiny !— Shaespbark. 

English society already afforded attestation, in the blunting 
of its finer feelings, to the demoralizing influence of War. At 
first, like a youn^ maiden, it siclcened at sight of blood. At 
first, its holiest mterests were invested in the great straggle 
protected by our national prayers. But, by degrees, it sent 
forth its brave to die without a pang, and received the bulletin 
of their fate without a tear. 

The court danced, sang, and diverted itself as joyfully as 
though the head of its aged monarch were not humbled in the 
dust; and a starving population busied in demolishing the 
power-looms that create so large a share of our commercial 
prosperity. A solitary event which just then startled the 
sympathies of the kingdom, — ^tho death of its prime minister by 
the cowardly hand of an assassin, — created more sensation by 
trenching on the politer interests of society than the miserable 
fact that our brave legions were feeding by hundreds and 
thousands the vultures of Catalonia. For that dispensation, 
enough that a fast-day, on which no one fasted, wks set apart by 
the legislature. 

But this was not all. A society enrooted in soil so volcanic, 
was bringing forth fruit as bitter as that of the Dead Sea. The 
court-circles which had become tamed down by emulating the 
domesticity of Erogmore, were now, by their imitation of Carlton 
House, falling into a contrary extreme. 

" Happy those whose wives were reared when the influence of 
King George and Queen Charlotte was supreme in the land ! " 
exclaimed Jjord Hardynge, in rendering nonour due to the 
excellence of his charming wife and sisters-in-law. " We all 
know that a wry-necked king rendered fall-bottom wigs uni- 
versal ; and that during the last days of Louis XIY . no man 
cared to be a year younger than seventy-four. But to see grave 
prelates making tneir obeisance in Miinchester Square with as 
much reverence as formerly at Buckingham House, teaches pne 
that * the Divinity that doth hedge ' a Prince ^gent is some- 
what less than apostolical." 

But for such a state of things, there would have been less 
danger for the young and innocent Ladj Anastasia. But the 
courtier world was as ostentatiously divestmg itself of its panoply 
of virtue as though it were the livery of disafiection, and disas- 
trous was the chance which re-established Sir Hugh de Bayhurst 
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in Grosvenor Square at sncli a mom^at. But the reapeot oom- 
manded by the conduct of his wife, and perhaps a compunctious 
desire to obtain her forgiveness, had determined him to turn a 
deaf ear, for the future, to all jealous suggestions and unworthy 
mistrusts. Lady Anastasia mid entitled herself to his oonh- 
dence ; and his confidence she should have. 

As some atonement for the seclusion to which he had con- 
demned the bridehood of Lady Anastasia, he installed her in 
Grosvenor Square with the utmost magnificence, and promoted 
her participation in the gaieties of the season. A new equipage, 
new jewels, new furniture, awaited her arrival ; and though his 
alienated wife, conceiving them to be bestowed like the premium 
of a schoolmaster on a painstaking scholar, would have dispensed 
with acts of munificence that called forth no feelings of gratitude 
in return, the enthusiasm with which the liberality of her son- 
in-law was noted by Lady Grandison, reminded her that, if no 
gratification to her feelings, his magnificent gifts constituted a 
public testimoniiil to her conduct. 

Next to his affection for his nephew, the desire to render her 
position brilliant and honourable seemed the predominant 
impulse of his life. Bat with little cause to judge favourably of 
his motives, she ascribed these concessions to family pride. 

Who now so envied as Lady Anastasia de Bayhurst! All 
London, with one exception, crowded to her door ; and even in 
that instance the feud created by the disputed guardianship of 
the children accounted to the world for the coldness between 
Sden Castle and Bayhurst Hall. 

** How stupid of you, Phil, my boy, to quarrel with the De 
Bay hursts for doing the kindest thing by you in the world, just 
as their house was becoming the pleasantest in town!" cried 
Lord Middlemore, one day, to his brother-in-law, as they were 
lounging together in Botten Bow. " By George, they do things 
better than they are done anywhere, except at Carlton House." 

'* Sir Hugh de Bayhurst has a princely fortune," was the cold 
rejoinder of Philip Askham. 

" His rent-roll would sing small beside mine ; and my stables 
cost me somewhere about six thousand a year. But I never 
managed to turn out such a pair of steppers as those grays of 
Lady Anastasia's. They take the shine out of the Begent's 
famous bays; and the coachman's as th(»*ough-bred as the 
horses. Before we came up from Hurstwood, I had mv old fellow 
crammed for the hammer-cloth as you would a turkey for the 
spit. But in spite of beef, pudding, and March ale four times 
a day, hang me if he*s within a couple of stone of De Bay hurst's! 
Only to look at kim gives one the gout." 

" Whereas it gives one the jaimdioe to look at his master." 

'* Why yes ! he's getting as yellow as an old guinea ; which is 
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the reason, I suppose, that Horace Trevor ialces the liberty of 
mvikmg up to his wife." 

The eyes of Philip Askham flashed fire. Over his words, he 
had luckily more command. 

"Horace Trevor!" was all he allowed himself to aay, but 
with the most scornful accentuation. 

" You and I may think him a b6re," rejoined Lord Middle- 
more ; " for he rides like a tailor ; and to see him at tennis, is 
better fun than Liston. But among women, he passes for an 
ajipreeable fellow." 

" Some distinction from so sweeping a clause is surely due to 
Lady AnastasiaP" 

*• And why, pray P She is Lady Grandison's daughter, after 
all ; and bon chien cjiosse de race" 

** Were that an infallible rule, $fott^ would be in the cabinet 
instead of the jockey club ; and I, who do not know a pea from 
a bean, should preside over agricultural meetings." 

'I To be sure, one does not accuse her of place-mongering, 
which ought to be equally hereditary," rejoined Middlemore. 
" And by the way, they say, that is, nohody says (for such is «iy 
translation of on dit), that if the Wellesley negotiation had 
come off, and the Whigs been Moira-winked into a coalition, 
Lady Grandison was to nave had a peerage for De Bayhnrst as 
well as the Garter for the capital G ! 

" By ' they,' and * nobody,* I presume you mean Boodle's and 
Henry. I suspect we all make twice as much as it deserves of 
Lady Grandison's diplomacy. On seeing her carriage flying 
about from Apsley House to St. James's Place, or from Park 
Lane to Camelford House, people fancv she has been flgbting 
for the Catholics, or declaring war with America ; when most 
likely she is canvassing for tickets for the Installation." 

"For the sake of my r^nts, I hope she won't declare war 
against America!" cried Middlemore, laughing. "Between 
!France, Ireland, and the Luddites, we've enough on our hands 
without crossing the Atlantic ; and brother Jonathan is a con- 
founded long shot. I dare say we shall though. For yesterday 
at dinner at Uppingham House, Henry preached in sixteen 
sections to prove that the primary object of the present adminis- 
tration is peace." 

Though indignant at hearing Lady Anastaaia de Bayhurst's 
name coupled with that of the dissolute Trevor, Philip eventually 
con^tulated himself that the clubs should have set up such, a 
target for their scandalous shafts. So long as the attentions of 
the dandy were notorious, his own might escape observation. 

For he was be^nning to anticipate a time when his feud witb 
De Bayhurst might be compromised. The Hardyngcs, and 
others of their mutual acquaintance, had long suggested that. 
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for the sate of tTie children, a thousand scruples should be over- 
looked. Eyen Edward, who, iu the independence of his present 
prosperity, had forgotten his grievances against his step-father, 
expressed a wish, in the solitary visit he had made to Eden 
Castle since .the death of his mother, that " by-gones might be 
by^nes." 

Had Aslcham been acquainted with the early history of his 
poor wife, the grave of Evelyn ought to have pleaded, trumpet- 
tongued, against such a reconciliation; or had he surmised his 
share in the wrongs of Lady Anastasia, prudence might have 
interdicted all attempt to obtain access to Grosvenor Square. 
As it was, he listened only to the arguments in favour of self; 
and accident soon ratified his capitulation of conscience. 

Among Selina's warmest friends was the fair ddbuntante, 
Sophia Askham, an excellent girl, a trifle less pretty than her 
elder sisters ; which deficiency, though to herself no subject of 
affliction, was the cause of some annovance to Lady Askham. 
Intent upon mortifying her sister Middlemore by securing four 
coronets for her daughters, while Helen still remained a fretful 
spinster, it was provoking enough that Sophia's moderate allot- 
ment of charms did so little towards the furtherance of her 
wishes. Sophia, however, unharassed by hankerings after 
strawberry-leaves, contrived to enjoy balls for dancing's sake, and 
parties for chatting,— regardless of the designs which had pre- 
vented her cousin Helen from finding pleasure in them when 
young, or solace, now that youth was past. 

Though four years older than Selina, Sophia was the confidante 
of all her little hopes and fears ; or rather, hopes and wishes, — for 
fears she had none, unless that Edward might get into a scrape at 
Eton, or Percy overheat himself when plaving in the square ; 
and one day. Miss Askham ventured to confide to her sister. Lady 
Uppingham, the great desire experienced by her young friend, 
whose musical genius was one of manj valuable derivations from 
her mother, to hear the miraculous nightingale of the day, — ^the 
far-famed Catalan i. 

" It would be so delightful a surprise if dear Margaret, instead 
of taking /ler as usual to the opera, would for once be so very 
kind as to give her ^lace to Selina Saville." 

At such a proposition, the marchioness was both vexed and 
pleased ; pleased with the good-nature of her sister ; vexed with 
herself, for not having sooner suggested a gratification for the 
motherless girl. Philip raised no objections. Selina accepted, 
with smiles on her lips and tears in her eyes ; and, after dining 
at Uppingham House, accompanied the marchioness to her box. 
As unpretending in deportment as became her high worldly 
position and «»worldly superiority, Lady Uppingham was not 
one of those whose fussy entrance into public places fixes every 
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fflaaoe upon their box, that the yul^ar may exclaim, " How well 

Lady is looking to-night, and how beantifollj dressed !" 

She came unheard, and remained unseen ; her attention undis- 
turbed from the opera. It consequently excited little notice in 
the house that, opposite her half-drawn curtain, the expresaiye 
face of Miss Asknam was, "for that night only," replaced by 
one of the fairest in the world. The audience was thin ; and 
important debates in both houses secured Lady Uppingham from 
visitors. 

But from a distance, looks of admiration were fixed upon that 
lovely face. As if to confirm by an exception the rule of 
Shakspeare concerning love of music. Sir Hugh de Bayhurst 
was so infatuated a Philharmonic, as never to miss an opera, and 
he was among the first to perceive the new companion of the 
marchioness. Pale as ashes, with cold dews starting on his 
forehead, he staggered from his place ; and but that the wall of 
the lobby sustained him, would have fallen to the ground. 
Evelyn was before him, the long-lost, unforgotten Slvelyn, 
wearmg the very looks she used to wear in Holmehurst Hanger : 
when, seated on the mossy bank with her sweet face upturned 
towards the old chestnut-trees, she listened to the summer choir. 
So startling was the impression of her presence, that the sudden 
contraction of his heart reduced him almost to insensibility. 

Returning reason suggested that he had seen his broker's 
daughter; and, but for the impossibility of subduing his 
struggling emotions into the decorum indispensable to approach 
a woman so habitually composed as Lady Uppingham, he would 
have hastened to the box, seized between his own the hands of 
the lovely girl, and poured forth the compunctious feelings of 
his heart. But the iron armour of worloliness was between 
them. It was forbidden him to tell her how much he loved her, 
not as her father's child, but as her mother's image. And, after 
returning into the house, to gaze unobserved for a few minutes 
on the angelic face that recalled so vividly the sufiferings and 
errors of the past, the unhappy man went out and wept bitterly. 

Meanwhile Miss Saville's appearance was exciting some 
sensation. 

'* Guess whom you have got opposite to you, mother !" cried 
Lord Delvyn, bursting into Laoy Lynchmore's box, with the 
impetuosity of a spoiled son. '* Neither more nor less than my 
little wife ! Emilia, Harriet, and Hester must contrive to get off 
before she comes out," continued he, addressing Lad^ Lynch- 
more, whose glass was now directed towards Lady Uppingham's 
bo?, — " for 1 promise you Lina will take the shine out of 
them all !" 

The verdict of the rattling young man was soon confinned, 
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nbi only by Lis aister, but by the loungers wbo visited their box. 
!Even the fastidious Sir Walter Lesly admitted that he was 
unprepared to see the little girl of Eden Castle expand into 
such perfect beauty; and again and again, the jealous mother 
"was forced to remind them, that she was still only a child. 

The impression thus accidentally produced on the feelings of 
Sir' Hugh laid the foundation of painful and penitential con- 
siderations. He reflected with wonder on the indifference into 
which he had suffered himself to fall towards the daughter of 
Evelyn. She had existed in his thoughts only as an instrument 
of vengeance. But she was too nearly connected with all that 
was dearest to him, to admit of perseverance in this voluntary 
abnegation. She was too like her mother, — too dear to Edwardf, 
— to be otherwise than precious to himself. 

To see her again, q^d with more deliberate survey, was his 
first object; and though the following Saturday proved the 
justice of his surmise that the visit to the opera was accidental, 
he discovered that, every afternoon, when the park was crowded, 
the children from Brook Street accompanied the governess into 
Grosvenor Square. 

There, protecting the delicate little Perc^ from the rough 
advances of other children of his age, he again beheld, revived, 
the lost angel of Holmehurst — gay, girlish, sportive,— light as 
the breeze and bright as the sunshine ; lifting the little boy in 
her arms to the pink hawthorns, whose fragrance reminded nim 
of Eden Castle ; or, seated with him on the turf of the platform 
knotting daisy chains for his amusement. 

How he longed to claim her for his own ! How bitterly he 
reproached himself for having assigned her, like a punishment 
inflicted, to Philip Askham ! But that her presence nad solaced 
the last hours of her mother, which his conscience assured him 
were hastened by privation of her son, he could scarcely have 
obtained his own lorgiveness. He refrained, however, from 
accosting her. Whitsuntide was at hand ; when Edward might 
accompany him into the square, and bespeak his sister's affection 
for the most indulgent of uncles. 

Such were the circumstances and i)redilection8 which smoothed 
the way for a reconciliation, at one time as improbable of accom- 
plishment as a coalition between Liverpool and Canning. The 
memory of Evelyn was as a Catholic Question interposed between 
Philip and Sir Hugh. Yet before the London season was at an 
end, each having an object to forward by a renewal of acquaint- 
ance, they had actually broken bread together. 

" What a world it is I" observed Lord Hardynge to his wife, 
as they sat enjoying a fervid July evening under the old cedar- 
tree at Eske Hill» their elder boy rolling on the grass with 
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favourite setter of the late lord, wHch seldom quitted their side. 
'* Whom do you think I met together, arm-in-arm, this morzuog 
in St. James's Street?" 

" Henry and Sir Francsis BurdettP" 

" Guess again, and with a still wider span." 

" My sister Margaret and Lady Oranaison P*' 

" Arm-in-arm in St. James's Street? Coming out of Brookes's P" 

" You, who told me at dinner, as an excuse for want of news, 
that you had not found a moment for your club !" 

" Our friend Jekyl has just got the appointment of Attorney- 
General to the Prince, or as I live by bread, Madam Cross- 
question, you should be recommended for the office," cried her 
liusband, affectionately patting her on the shoulder. *' But does 
it follow, in the way of circumstantial evidence, that because I 
met people coming out of Brookes's, I myself went in ? I was 
simply proceeding from Eidgway's to the House of Lords, down 
St. James's Street, and along Pall Mail." 

" From Ridgway^B 1 Your pamphlet is out, then P " 

" Not before Monday. I corrected the last proof this morn- 
ing ; after which, I had to listen to a two hours' speech from 
Lord Longwind, in a dull debate on the same question ; which 
was like hearing my own tune droned through a bagpipe. But 
you do not interest yourself about my negative and positive 
attraction in St. James's Street. What say you to Philip and 
Sir Hugh de BayhurstP" 

"That extremes meet! And why notP Better for the chil- 
dren's sake, — ^better for their own I " 

"Consistency is certainly out of fashion. But theirs is a 
coalition I never thought to witness. To forgive imaginary 
injuries is, perhaps, the greatest stretch of the magnanimity of 
modem times. What Philip ha» to complain of from De Bay- 
hurst, I have yet to learn," 

" As an early friend of Lady Anastasia, he may resent the 
unhappy life which the Scotneys believe her to lead. Like the 
divinity in Yillamediana's fable, he may choose the laurel that 
resisted hU flame, to enjoy impunity from the thunderbolts of 
Jove. Po you remember — 

Viviras laurel essento 

Ann d los rayos de Jove, 

Qae no es lienu sienta otras Uamas 

Qoien resistid mis ardores ? " 

" Which would be very pat, but that it is coldness rather 
than ' ardores ' of which that Jupiter Tonans, De Bayhnrst, 
stands accused. But I don't pretend to interpret their family 
feuds ; and, since they are all on velvet again, on velvet long 
may they remain., Life is not long enough to be wasted in 
quarrels ! " 
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Lord HardjDp^e had, indeed, better occupation for his time. 
Having resigned his office at his father's death, he was devoting 
the leisure thrown upon his hands to the study of abstract poli- 
tics and literary pursuits. A favourite guest at Holland House, 
he was an able contributor to the JSdinhurgh Review ; and 
though it was asserted of him by the Donothings of the Middle- 
more class, as by Tacitus of Agricola, that " in prima juventa 
studium philosophiiB acrius, uUra quam concessum Romano ac 
senatori kausiese" his name already commanded respect as the 
author of a masterly pamphlet on Toleration ; one of the 
foundation-stones of the long subsequent triumph of Catholic 
Emancipation. 

Neither he nor Emma suffered themselves to be carried away 
b^ the current of fashionable life, so as to lose sight of their 
hapi^y fireside and rational pursuits. While, deluded by the 
couiidence of Gastlereagh, the Eegent exclaimed like Pompey,— * 

The people love me, and the sea is mme j 

My power 's a crescent, and my auguring hope 

Foresees 'twill reach the full, — 

Lord Hardynge was equally sanguine in his trust of future dis- 
tinction ; and his industry was stimulated by the consciousness 
of having a debt of honour to acquit towards the memory of his 
father. If such names as Douglas or Howard convey a double 
duty of loyalty and honour, the son of Lord Hardynge inherited 
especial responsibility of zeal in the service of his country. 

" Bob reminds me of the retired tallow-chandler, who stipu- 
lated with his successor for the privilege of assisting in the 
business on melting-day," said Lord Middlemore to Emma, — 
indignant at his frequent failure to decoy his brother-in-law from 
the desk, to join him on his drag, for expeditions to race-courses 
and prize-fights. "By George, he works harder now he's an 
idle man, than he did at the office ; harder by half than Henry, 
who is always to be had for asking for, if any one cared to ask 
him ; and he ^ets upwards of two thousand a year out of our 
pockets for doing the business of the nation." 

" My husband works for honour," retorted Emma ; '* a harder 
task-mistress than the Treasury." 

But I promise you Henry is beginning to work for a tasl:- 
mis tress more savage than Mrs. Brownrigg ! " pried Middlemore, 
laughing. " Henry has the worst of it just now ! In making 
up to Lady Emilia Lacy, he has not only to assure Lady Ljncli- 
more that she is slight as a thread-paper, but to laugh at all 
Lynchmore's jokes, and answer fifty times a day his inquiries am 
to what the Liverpool cabinet mean to do for Ireland." 

" I wish hia suit were likely to be successful," observed Emma, 
earnestly. 
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"What, with a rattling Irish girl, with more sisters than 
thousand pounds to her fortune P " 

" The joyous life of the Lynchm6res would be the very thing 
to unstarch him ! " 

" Unstarch him P " reiterated Lord Middlemore, who, though 
ignbrant as became the pupil of the learned Doctor Dactyl, pos- 
sessed the instinct of a well-bred hound. " Why, you would 
ruin him at once. All very well for an only son, like your 
husband, to talk 'like other people, and think as other people 
don't. But a younger brother like Henry, who has to speechifv 
his way in the world, must ttJk as other people don't, and think 
as they do ! I'm deuced proud of all my brothers-in-law. But 
I'm proudest of Henry. For with half as much wms as the 
others, Henry has got the whip-hand of Hardvnge. Did you 
see the rap at Hardynge's famous speech on the repeal of the 
Orders in Council, in the leader of yesterday's Morning Post ? " 

"And what then P" cried Emma, firing up for her husband. 
" There is an Arabian proverb that people only throw stones at 
trees laden with fruit." 

" Palm-trees, of course, if Arabian. But 'tis Henry, not your 
husband, you know, who's so famous for dates. There's a pun 
for you, about as good as your proverb. Well, good bye ! Try 
to make up your mind to see Hardynge play Violino Secondo ; 
for though he may have the power of writing clever pamphlets, 
Henry has the still greater one of preventing people from reading 
them!" 

As the knowing turn-out of the coaching cousin rattled through 
the sweep-gates of Eske Hill, Emma had some difficulty in over- 
powering the vexation his quizzing had created. Before the dust 
of his wheels subsided, however, she was restored to her usual 
good humour by self-gratulation on having escaped companion- 
ship for life with one whose discourse, like that of Farolles, was 
" chough's language, — gabble enough, and good enough ; " and 
of whom even Susan could not deny that — 

His langhs were boisterons, as his wit was coarse. 
Loving her best of all things— bat liis horse. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Ob I pardon me,— my brother Edwoxd's child. 

SUAKSPEARK. 

Of those who witnessed the reconciliation between Eden Castle 
and Bayhurst Hall, the person who might have been supposed to 
experience most pleasure, but who saw it with least satisfaction, 
was Selina. Even to herself she could scarcely say why. From 
her mother, she had never heard a word tending to incriminate 
her father's family. Susan had been equally reserved. Yet an 
intuitive repugnance warned her against opening her heart to 
those who had not opened their doors to her parents. 

It was in vain that Lady Anastasia courted her affection by 
costly gifts and persevering endearments. She was grateful, 
but not affectionate. Some latent apprehension, perhaps, that 
the invitation of which her promise to her mother prohibited 
acceptance, might now be offered, kept her better feelings in 
reserve. And far less precious in her eyes was the diamond 
locket containing Edward's hair, presented to her by her uncle, 
than the hair without the locket, or the meanest of the trinkets 
contained \h her mother's old-fashioned desk, or even the watch 
bestowed on her by old Sir Erasmus. 

" I wonder," said Emma to her mother-in-law, one day at 
Eske Hill, when, at the close of the season, Philip and his family 
repaired to Bayhurst, ere they took their departure for Eden 
Castle for the winter, " I wonder whether Sir Hugh will find 
courage to point out the old Grange to that darling girl, or take 
her to vidit Holmehurst Hanger ! '* 

To satisfy her interest in the subject. Lady Hardynge applied 
to her brother at the rectory for information concerning the 
guests at Bayhurst. But the Scotneys saw less of Lady Anastasia 
now that she was fencircled by gayer associates. Not from want 
of invitatioiis, but want of zest. The Scotneys loved to comfort 
her when in trouble, or encourage her when intent on improve- 
ment. But amidst the swarm of London insects buzzing in her 
ears, the still small voice of reason would have been inaudible. 
To Lady Hardy nge's inquiries, they could answer only that 
Philip and the children were entertamed with the utmost pomp 
and snow ; and that the Hall was crowded with company. 
' Mr. Scotney, however, could not forbear to add that among 
hiB parishioners were many who remembered the lovely mother 
of Selixia; nay, a few aged crones who recollected even her 
grandmother, by whom the fair face of the child had been seen 
with equal wonder and delight. On beholding her in the Bay- 
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liurst pew, they Iiad scarcely refrained from crying aloud that 
Evelyn Monson was onqp more amons them. The same serapMc 
expression which had so captivated Edward Saville and his 
B&va^e brother seemed revived in her from whom Sir Hugh 
could scarcely withdraw his eyes. 

Towards him, strange to relate, Selina entertained kinder 
feelings than towards Lady Anastasia. So clear-sighted are the 
instincts of youth, that Selina was conscious of oeing better 
loved by her silent imcle than by the wife so unwearied in 
indulgence. 

Accident, however, had some share in the preference. Mr. 
Askham having fulfilled his intentions of causing the miniature 
to be copied, which had been sacrificed by his jealous rage, the 
artist, in vainly attempting to follow the partially-effaced linea- 
ments, had produced only a likeness of Sir Hugh ; whose features 
were exactly those of his brother, deprived of their benignity of 
expression ; and having learned to cherish this image as that of 
their father, Selina naturally attached herself to one who seemed 
its breathing impersoiiation. 

But for these misgivings, the sojourn of Selina at Bayhurst 
would have been only too delightful. The joy of old Susan, on 
re-visiting, after more than a oozen years of absence, her native 
village, was scarcely less heartfelt than that of the daughter of 
the Savilles in learning to appreciate the present prosperity and 
future honours of her brother. Her interest was divided between 
the old monuments of the Monsons in Holmehurst Church, and 
the frightful portraits of the earlier Bay hursts, certified by their 
distortions as of an epoch whose imperfection constitutes a 
school. In those alabaster faces, or Holbeinized features, she 
tried to retrace the countenance of her parents; or in some 
recumbent Monson with " his feet upon a couchant hound," or 
youthful Saville in doublet and hose, fancied she could discover 
a likeness to Edward. 

Still greater however was the pleasure, when the riding party 
(which, being, thanks to Eishie and early experience, an expert 
horsewoman, she was often permitted to join,) meditated some 
expedition .80 much behond her strength, that she was left alone 
to wander over the stately library, rich with the escutcheons of 
the Bay hursts, and. richer with tne learning of centuries ; or to 
enjoy, unobserved, unmolested, the glorious gallery of paintings. 
On returning to her less attractive home, to be claimed once 
more by the school-room and governess, she carried with her a 
stock of new impressions and ideas ; a mine of intellectual trea- 
sure to be worked out for her future enrichment. 

Eden Castle, however, so far from remaining a dreary pile, 
afforded stronff evidence of the altered habits of its master. 
Either piqued by the example of Hexham, or in^trupt^d by ^hat 
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of Bftyiitirst, lie htA stodied the art of. rendering his house 
pleasant; and throughout the autumn the mansion of the 
worldly man was crowded hj men and women of the world. 

Ladj Askham, who, in spite of repeated declarations that she 
would never cross the threshold so long as Philip presided there, 
sow sought an invitatioa, to follow up on the young heir of 
Lynehmore Castle her proiects for Sophia; and after seeing 
Lord Deivvn and her daugnter return arm-in-arm from a long 
ramble with Selina in Eden Chase, her ladyship admitted that 
her only dissatisfaction in her former home arose from the 
dianges which the lapse of five years had effected in the neigh- 
bourhood. No Mrs. Gwatkin, to be fretted into envy by her 
account of the excellent establishment of her three married 
daughters. No Dr. Hacket to doze through her prognostica- 
tions that her son Henry woiild creep page by page through 
the Bed Book (like a mite ascendine the great pyramid) to a 
lordship in the Treasury, affording nope to him who had so 
strenuously preached the infallibilitv of the House of Askham, 
of a silk apron or lawn sleeves. The name of Simprems had 

S'vea plaoe to that of Boswell on the flaming brase-plate of the 
'arket Place, and a son of the Scotneys of Holmehurst re- 
placed the incumbent, who, after mo;uldering through life in the 
pulpit, was now mouldering in the vault below. 

£i smte of the Mansfield Street flannel and opodeldoc, even 
Nelh" Snowies was now a widow ; and a few fossil remains in 
tiie Edenboutee almshouse were the sole remaining contempo- 
raries of the dowager. By leading the life of a tortoise in its 
flh^l. Sir Erasmus had come to pass as non-existent ; no one 
seeing him but his servants, unless, perhaps, once a year. Dr. 
Boawell, when the scythe of the influenza had mowed down 
some aged member of the household at the Lodge. 

But while fretting over her lost consequence, Lady Askham 
was not only consoled by the increasing intimacy with Hexham 
Hall, which the prepossessions of her favourite Henry, as well 
as the interest of Sophia, induced her to cultivate, but by the 
improvement perceptible in the puny offspring of her son. 

Of all her grand-ehildren Percy was the favourite. The little 
Earl of Bosneath and the promising offspring of Emma and 
Susan were mueh less to her than the child whose name in the 
Peerage was distinguished by an asterisk, as only son of the 
heir fHresumptive (h the barony of Askham, so long as to the 
name of Percy, fifth Lord Askham, was affixed the qualification 
of "unmarried." The future representative of the family 
honours, her own by marriage and descent, appealed forcibly to 
the weakness of Sell. 

A eertain gentleness of deportment, which little Percy had 
tteq«isred by loag iadieposition and the softening companionship 
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of Seliaot was a greater merit in the eyes of the fortnal old lady, 
than iiie boisteroas animati(m of Lady Uppingham's haadiome 
son ; and, accustomed to elderly people by the fondness of old 
Susan, he took in better part the caresses of his grandame than 
the more fastidious darlings of Eske HiJL 

Through Percy, Lady Askham reached the heart of Selina. 
Unaccustomed to see him petted, she could scarcely refrain from 
pressing her lips to the withered hand that drew towards her 
the neglected cnild of her mother. 

« What shall I do when you are gone P" said the affectionate 
girl, throwing her arms round Sophia Askham, whom she loved 
as a sister. *' You cannot think how I shall miss yon." 

" You will have Lady Anastasia here in a few days," replied 
Lord Delvyn, who had ridden over with a message from his 
mother; a service he was always ready to discharge towards 
Eden Castle, though to no other, house in the neighbourhood. 
" Last night, at Hexham, I heard them making up a dinner- 
party for her." 

'* Lady Anastasia is not Sophia. Besides, all sorts of people 
have been invited to meet her ; and to nte, the castle is not the 
same place when we have company in the house." 

"Miss Askham and I are much obliged to you, Lina»" said 
Lord Delvyn, laughing. 

" Sophia is at home. And I do not call ^ot^ company. You 
ore nearljr the same to me as Edward." 

** My sisters, then, are obliged to you ; 'who love you like one 
of themselves." 

*' When YOU are at Oxford, I am sometimes many days with- 
out so much as hearing of Hexham," replied Selina, soanewhat 
despondingly. " It is only on Sophy's account that Mn. Mark- 
ham has granted my present holidays." 

Neither Selina nor her compamons were likely to imagine 
that they had been accorded at Lady Aakham'iB desire^ only 
that her presence might afford a sanction to the drivee, vides, 
and rambles of her daughter with Lord Delvyn ; and thou^h« in 
Rpite of these, in spite of sundry Httle dances at Hi^xham and 
boatings on the Eden, the dowager was forced to {proceed to 
Uppingham Manor without having secured her son-in-law the 
fourth, she was satisfied that the young lord was waiting only 
till he had taken his degree and quitted Oxford, to apply for the 
sanction of his parents to his proposals. " No one wao flaw him 
could doubt that he was deeply in love." 

No sooner were they all gone, than Selina, a slave to perpetual 
study, was beginning to experience the verification of lier pre- 
sentmients, when a slight incident communicated new interest 
to her existence. Except for attendance on Divine aervioet, she 
had little communication with Edenbonme, Her irpffBHwiw* 
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were executed br the Berra&ts ; and -since the recent change at 
the rectory, she had not a single acquaintance in the town. It 
was only through Susan she was aware that Eastfield had been 
uninhabited for the last three years ; the trustees, who could not 
sell the property, being apparently unable to let it. 

On returning, however, with Lady Askham from her farewell 
Tisit to Hexham Hall,' she noticed, as they drove past, that 
workmen were busy with the entrance gate ; and was debarred 
from inquiries only by a dislike to recur to the sacred subject of 
her former home in presence of her companions. But a few 
days after their departure, she claimed from Mrs. Markham, 
one fine September morning, a long-promised walk to Eden- 
bourn&, to visit the infant school newly founded by Mr. Scotney ; 
and on passing the shrubbery belt of Eastfield, perceived that 
the work in progress consisted of a solid stone wall, half as high 
again as the cottage. 

Impossible to refrain from inquiries : in answer to which, it 
appeared that '' the property had been lately bought by the old 
gentleman at the Lodge, who was taking it within his ring 
fence." 

While Selina was listening to the explanation, it was con- 
firmed by the appearance of the dusky face of Sir Erasmus's 
Indian servant, peering over the white shoulders of the mason 
they were addressing, over whose labours he was officiating as 
overseer ; and joyful was the surprise of the grizzly old Hindoo, 
on recessing '* Miss 'Elina," whom as a child he had often 
canried m his arms at the Lodge. Moutiar could scarcely recover 
bis presence of mind to answer in a rational manner her affec- 
tionate inquiries after his master. 

The name of the donor of the watch was well known to 
Mrs. Markham ; so that when her pupil expressed a desire to 
visit the old place, as the cottage would be accessible for the 
future solely through the grounds of the Lodge, she not only 
saw no objection, but thankfully embraced an opportunity of 
resting after so long a walk. 

While she took possession of a garden seat on the lawn, under 
the shade of a service tree just then brightened into beauty by 
its coral berries, Selina, with tears in her eyes, gave herself up 
to the painful pleasure of revisiting that sacred spot. Every 
tree, every shrub, every blade of grass, seemed instinct with 
recollections of her mother. Kere^ she had been chidden for 
some childish transgression, there commended; everywhere 
tended and beloved. How happy she was then^ under shelter 
of an affection that covered her as with an angel's wings ! 

The little garden was now a wilderness. Xfntouched through- 
out the laattiuree years, for since the death of Mrs. Askham it 
had been nnayoweoly let to Sir Erasmus^ till the owner's majo- 

Jt 2 
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rity enabled him to make the purchase, the planta and flowers 
had interlaced and reproduced themeelyes, as in some Eastern 
jungle. The old man would not allow them to be cultivated, 
lest anything should be inadvertently removed which had been 
touched by the hand of Evelyn ; and, as in Paradise^ nature 
was sole gardener of the place. The birds and bees had taken 
possession of its solitude, as of Holmehurst Hanger. The lawn 
was swept by the branches of untrimmed trees. The gravel 
walks were overgrown with moss. The porch seemed scarcely 
passable from the entanglement of clematis and honeysuckle. 
The China roses had climbed to the summit of a tall eypress- 
tree; blooming there in the sunshine, like happy hopes sur- 
mounting the dreariness of the grave. A thousand times more 
fragrant than of old, a thousand times more bright with blos- 
soms, the memory of Evelyn seemed embalmed in the sweetness 
of her favourite home. 

" And whose is that ? ** faltered Selina, when she recovered 
herself sufficiently to speak, — pointing out to Moutiar a Bath 
chair, standing near the door. 

" My poor master's. Miss 'Elina. I draw him here evezj 
da^ when the weather is fine," replied the oLd man, lowering his 
voice as if afraid of being overheard. 

" He is here then, and yon did not tell me ! *' cried the aeitated 
girl, instantly hastening to the house. " At length, I imall be 
able to thank him 1 " 

It was in vain that Moutiar endeavoured to detain her ; un- 
certain whether even one so privileged might be admitted to the 
recluse. In a moment, she was in the litUe drawing-room, now 
at the side, now at the feet of the emaciated old man, for whom 
that humble dwelling constituted a shrine.* Startled and over- 
come, he called her " his child, — ^his dear child I " and it was so 
long since that holy name had greeted the ear of Selina, that 
there needed no answer to his appeal. Thwr tears fell together. 

Bjr degrees, composure was restored. And then, what a 
multitude of questions betrayed the unaltered interest of her 
scarcely recognisable old friend. He wanted to hear of Edward ; 
his proficiency at Eton, his pursuits at Bay hurst, the prospects of 
his after life. He was evidently prepared to find the intelligence 
of a woman, in one he had so lately lefb a child. For of herself, 
he asked not a single question. She was the image of her 
mother; and for him, that resemblance comprehended erery 
excellence and every charm. 

While they were still talking, forgetting ever3;thing in the 

past, Mrs. Markham made her appearance to claim her pupil. 

^ Aware that the old gentleman before her had been the intimate 

friend of Selina's mother, and Eastfield her earliest home, she 

was in no haste to interrupt their interview; aad when he 
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politely requested permission for Miss Sarille to aecompaayhiia 
a few nnnared yards througli his grounds, to see the new road 
he had made from the Cottage to the Lodge, she considerately 
forbore to intrude on those whose recent emotions were so 
manifest. Having agreed to await at Sastfield her pupil's 
return, while the Bath chair and its attendants disappeared 
through the shrubberies, she gladly resumed her seat. 

The minutes slipped by, however, till so long appeared the 
time of Selina's aosence, that the good governess grew first 
impatient, then angry, then alarmed. Miss Saville had been 
gone more than half an hour, nearly an hour, doubtless carried 
away by her inclinations to accompany her old friend as far as 
the house. And thither Mrs. Markham resolved to proceed, in 
pursuit of the truant. 

Away she went, accordingly; following the trace of the 
wheels on the finely-gravelled road, bordered on either side by 
shelving shrubberies of choice American plants, and barberry- 
bushes drooping to the ground under the weight of their scarlet 
fruit. By aegrees, however, the plantation assumed a graver 
character. Xalmias and rhododendrons were replaced by the 
feathering tamarisk, the arbor vitse, the arbutus, cypress, and 
gloomy yew ; till at length, she discovered at a distance, thrown 
out by the dark foliage of a grove of pine-trees, the white gleam 
of the chapel which she had often heard cit^d at Edenbourne 
as the favourite resort of the recluse. 

There, doubtless, had Selina taken refuge. Eor near it stood 
the Bath chair, with the servant in atiiendance ; and before she 
could attain the spot, she saw ^er young charge iqaue from the 
half-open door and descend the marble steps; not with her 
usual light-footed alacrity, but heavily aftd sadly; pausing 
everf now and then on her road towards the cottage, and 

Elacmg her hand upon her heart, as if to repress the tumult of 
er feelings. 

When tiiey met, Selina threw herself into her arms, and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

** Forgive me for detaining you so long," said she, when her 
composure was sufficiently^ restored to adSnit of replying to the 
interrogations of her anxious companion ; " and be still more 
kind, in forbearing to inquire what detained me. I could not 
leave that dear old friend, overcome by distress. We have been 
weeping and praying together. Do not ask me why or where. 
The secret is his. He would grieve to have it known. Let us 
go home again, dear Mrs. Markham, if you are sufficiently 
rested. I cannot, — ^no, indeed I cannot enter Edenbourne to- 
day." 

Satisfied from her knowledge of Selina's nature that the secret 
thuB withheld was of a blameless nature, and perhaps in some 
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degree cognisant of the traih, the kind governess refrained from 
inquiry. All that was at present neeessary was to pacify the 
poor ^I's emotions. Time wonld open her heart. 

Seuna's heart was always open. Bnt on this question, the 
tenderest delicacy of feeling sealed her lips. Though unaware 
that her Tenerable friend had eyer pretended to be more to her 
moUier than a devoted friend, that friendship was sanctified by 
the grave into somethinj^ of a solemn mystery. 

The temple into which, leaning on the arm of the faithful 
Moutiar, he had guided her steps, was consecrated as an expia- 
tory chapel. Constructed throughout of Carrara marble, it 
contained only a simple altar, only a nameless monument. No 
inscription, save the words '* Spbs Ukica " carved on the wall 
above a colossal cross of the same 8j)otle8S material ; before 
which, knelt a female figure ; Faith, if you will. But to all 
who had ever beheld the object of his veneration, — ^Evelyn,— 
only Evelyn. 

]uidignant at the sordid proportions of a tablet erected by the 
widower in the chancel at Edenboume at the foot of the stately 
monuments of his family, inscribed with a pompous tribute to 
his own sorrows rather than to the merits of the dead. Sir 
Erasmus consoled himself by lavishing the ample means at his 
command on a spot to which he daily repaired, to mingle in his 
prayers the name of his lost angel with supplications that the 
Almighty, who had taken her to himself, would give grace to 
those who survived, to imitate her virtues. 

Such was the holy ground to which Selina, with a bursting 
heart, had accompanied her aged friend. Not a word was 
breathed to indicate the object of the chapel. But on her 
mother's angelic facft alone had she beheld such ra}>ture of pious 
exaltation as irradiated the eves of that kneeling saint. 

A few days afterwards, before she had found courage to 
acquaint her stepfather with her visit to Eastfield and interview 
with their venerable neighbour, arrived the De Bayhursts, on 
their first visit to Eden Castle : and from that moment the will 
and pleasure of Lady Anastasia became paramount in the house. 
It was no moment for'reminiscences of the ;>ast 

It struck Selina that her uncle was looking graver tiian he 
was wont to do at Bayhurst. But this was not sarpriaing. 
His unjust estrangement from his brother's widow could not 
fail to recur to his mind in visiting the neighbourhood where 
she had so long struggled against poverty, and so meekly 
resigned herself to death. Young as Selina was, and ignorant 
of the true nature of their relative position, she fuUy understood 
that he must feel conscience-stricken at Edenboume. 

Aware that, on pretence of a private errand at the p08t-o£5ce, 
he had visited Eastfield without obtaining admittance, and, on 
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pretence of antiquarian zeal, the chnrch where her mother was 
Ijring, how great would have been her satisfaction to conduct 
him to the sacred spot known only to herself and the grey- 
headed mourner of the Lodge : where the memory of her Uiey 
mourned was kept holier than in any other on earth, save the 
grateful hearts of the poor. 

In defiance of the gaieties of the neighbourhood, the mirth of 
Lord Lynchmore, the hospitalities of the Castle, every day, the 
depression of the guest seemed to augment^ Listless and pre- 
occupied, he ceased to join the riding parties to which he was 
so poor an addition; and, on pretence of indisposition, retired 
to rest before the music or dancing of the evemn^ commenced. 
He sometimes carried off little Percy to his dressmg-room, and 
amused the child for hours, where none were nigh to notice 
them ; or engaged Selina to show him her favourite walks in 
the Chase, sitting or sauntering by her side, in silent abstrac- 
tion. When his little niece expressed to Lady Anastasia her 
fears that her uncle was not sufficiently amused at Eden Castle, 
she was assured that he was subject to these fits of despondency, 
and that no notice must be taken. 

The emotions experienced bv Sir Hugh were in fact greater 
than he was prepared for. He had fancied that unhappv passion 
to have subsided in his nature, like the sinking of blood into the 
earth ; and that the recent routine of his domestic life, so nearly 
amounting to happiness, had efiaced all trace of his youthful 
attachment. He had honestly exerted himself for its extirpa- 
tion. Ere he accomplished the reconciliation with Philip Askham 
which was to reunite him with Selina, he had sworn within 
himself to avoid all recurrence to the past ; and so Ions as his 
word remained unbroken, had been able to preserve the sem- 
blance of courtesy towards his rival. 

But the circumstances into which he was forced, forced back 
in their turn upon his mind all he had so strenuously endea- 
voured to forget. Under that roof, how could he do otherwise 
than think of Evelvn ! Almost within view of the humble retreat 
into which she had been hunted by his malice, and of the church 
where she was at rest, — ^her homes for time and eternity, — how 
could he refrain from pressing her feeble boy to his heart ; how 
forbear to regard with renewed and still increasing hatred 
the man who had wiped from her eyes the tears he had caused 
. to flow ! 

Por of his real grounds of indignation against her husband, he 
knew as little, as Philip of the measure ofofl'ence of the man by 
whom she had been a^^grieved. 

To Selina, meanwhile, the glee of Lady Anastasia was almost 
more annoying than the sadness of her uncle. Never had she 
seen her so gay ! Towards her husband, her manner had lost 
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its deference ; towardi Iieraelf, its f^enHeness. Instead of ker 
fonfter high-bred self-pOBsesaion, her tone was wild and abmpt. 
At He^diam, her exhilaration beeame more girlish than that of 
the Lacys ; at Eden Castle her restlessness was unappeasable, 
her morements were harried and irregular, as those of a watch 
whose main-sprinff is at fault. 

Like others of her age, less enrious about causes than effects, 
the little prl was at no pains to examine into the origin of the 
change. It was enough that the eril existed. 

One day, the Lacys haTing driven over to rehearse, during 
the absence of the gentlemen in the preserves, an aet ef the 
opera of " L'Inganno Felice," which they were getting up for 
representation at Hexham, after luncheon, when the per- 
formance was at an end, Lady Hester and Lady Harriet Lacy, 
full of Irish spirits and the excitement of the moment, took 
possession of a little volume of manuscript music belonging to 
Lady Anastasia, which they refused to return till she granted 
them permission to copy some Modinhas giTen her by one of 
Lady Grandison's ^o^^^^, which were then rare in Sngfamd. 

After a prolonged dispute and playful defiance, the two girls, 
who were almost at home in the house, fled from her pursuit, 
not only through the suite of drawing-rooms, but across the hall 
and up the grand staircase, with the intention of taking refbpre 
in the school-room of Selina ; who, attracted to the corridor by 
the noise, beheld Lady Anastasia open in succession the doors 
of the various rooms, in search of the fugitives. 

The little girl's breath came short, as she saw her approach 
the last chamber in the gallerv. For it was one held so saered 
in the castle, that, though left open like the rest, no one 
ever crossed the threshold. The hand of the intruder was 
already on the lock, when Selina darted forward to intereept 
her. 

" 1^0, not there f You must not enter there ! " said she ; on 
which Lady Anastasia, concluding from her incoherency and 
heightened colour that her young friends were concealed within, 
instantly burst into the room. 

They were not there. Nothing was there, but the autumnal 
sunshine streaming in upon the silence and chintz hangings of 
an uninhabited bed-room. How, therefore, was Lady Anastasia 
to affix a meaning to the deathlike paleness and dilated eyes 
with which the agitated girl beheld her pursue her search befamd 
the furniture and bed-curtains P How was she to oonjectnre 
that the bed had never been approached by Selina, save with 
blessings on her lips and tears m her eyes ; that the poor child 
ever beheld there tne shrouded form she had once seen extended 
on its sheet, or the dying looks once fixed so fondly, so wistfully 
on her own, from that deserted pillow P 
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The langkter of the Laoj girls resounded from an adjoining 
chamber ; to whieh Lady Anastaaia, breathless with the luiste c» 
her pursoity replied by a cry of joyous exultation ; and the 
unwonted sound of merriment in that sacred silent spot'almost 
di^jtracted Selina. 

** My poor, poor mother !" burst from her quivering lips, as 
she sank, half fainting, into a ehair. 

On diseovering the offenee she had inadvertentiiy committed. 
Lady Anastasia eould not readily pardon the feelings she had so 
deenly wounded. Excuses, indeed, she did not spare. But 
while Lady Hester and. her dster rushed to Solina's side, to fold 
her in their arms and mingle their tears with hers, touched to 
the heart that ** anything should have Taxed their dear, dear 
Lina," the real offender retired to her room to meditate in 
mortified resentment oyer what had occurred. 

It was not often, howerer, that occurrences so yesatious 
resulted firom the intimacy between ih» Castle and the Hall. 
Sddom a day passed, without a meetiug between some portion 
or other of the two families. Always pteasant parties going on, 
—always prpgeets for the future. To De Bayhurst, all this 
would haye appeared the result of thayiews of Henry Askham 
on Lady Emilia Laey, and the attacnment of Lord Delyyn to 
Sophia Aslfham, of which rumours had reached him in town 3 
but that, on occasion of his yisit to Edenboume church, under 
ike auspices of William Seotney, he received a hint that, what- 
ever might be the affection of the Tory Fabius for Lady Emilia, 
Philip was the happy man. Such was the servants'-hall version 
of the business, which, through the gossip of the market-place, 
had reached the rectory ; and the report tsjcen on trust by young 
Seotney was readily accepted by Sir Hugh. 

On acquainting Lady Anastasia that their friend Mr. Askham 
was likely to form a second marriagre, she so earnestly confirmed 
the probability of the matdi, that it was clear she knew better. 
Kot clear, indeed, to her husband ; who, conceiving her intel- 
ligence to be derived from the Lacy girls, was too eager to give 
it credit, to note the prevarications of her story. It was so 
satisfactory, while rambling with his little niece through the 
beautiful home park, every step of which the child rendered 
saered by some aneedote of her mother, to know that such 
reminiscences had no longer an interest for any member of 
the riding party that was pursuing its way to Carlton, or 
exploring the numerous ruins scattered on the lovely banks of 
the Eden. 

Not once during his visit had he foimd himself alone with his 
host. Trevor, Lesiy, and Mr. Lechmere of Carlton, were all their 
shooting parties ; and on other occasions, the Lacys, Mrs. Lech- 
mere, or Lady Anastasia herself, prevented all hazard of a 
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tite-h'tite. Bat though this accorded well with his renewed 
antipathies, it was necessary, ere he left the castle, that they 
should come to an understanding on sereral qnestions of strong 
family interest, important to hoth. 

Several times had De Bayhurst been on the point of broach- 
ing these subjects ; when sudden emotion choked ]iis utterance, 
and rendered explanation impossible. Seyeral times, when 
riding with Philip and the rest, he had attempted to draw him 
apart for private conversation. But the moment they were thus 
detached, instead of accomplishing his purpose, an insurmount- 
able repagnance to touch on the points marking the intersection 
of their several destinies, suspended the words upon his lips ; 
and with a vacant laugh, he broke into some topic of the day, 
uninteresting to both. 

Bat when at length the moment of their departure was fixed, 
De Bayhurst, with a face as pale as ashes, followed his host into 
the librarv, on pretence of asking to see some agrieoltnzal 
reports coUected and commented by the late Lord Askham, and 
incidentally referred to by Philip ; who, had he been interested 
in the lucidity of intellect of his guest, could scarcely have 
failed to notice on the present occasion the inconsistency and 
absurdity of the observations which betrayed his absence of 
mind. 

After examining the reports, instead of fulfilling the unex- 
pressed wishes of Philip Askham by noticing, thanks to the old 
buhl clock on the chimney-piece, that the dressing-bell was 
about to riDg, he remained nailed to the library chair in which 
he had taken up his position; and in order to conceal his 
embarrassment kept examining his hands, to which the edges of 
the neglected books had imparted particles of dust, which he 
filliped away with studied carelessness while striking into the 
subiect so near his heart. 

For when the mighty secret was out at last, it was nothing 
less than a proposal to resume the guardianship of his little 
niece. 

" It was a pity," he said, " to separate the two children, l^ow 
that their mother was gone, whose feelings had been conceded 
to in the present arrangement, now, above all, that Mr. Askham 
was likely to form another connection, he trusted that no objec- 
tion would be raised to the removal of Selina to Bayhurst HaU F " 

Philip Askham was staggered. For such a proposition he 
was unprepared. But, cunning being a monster fea on myste- 
ries, like most people having anything to conceal, he was 
becoming artful as he was selfish ; and not only saw his advan- 
tage, but determined to retain it. The possession of Selina was 
the only tie uniting him with De Bayhurst j over whom, it was 
necessary he should retain a hold, 
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To asBien the legal obligations he had undertaken towards his 
step-daughter at the express desire of Sir Hush, would have 
been useless ; for a contract mutual] j made, might be mutuailj 
rescinded. The only insuperable obstacle was a deathbed pro- 
mise to his wife that he would not separate himself from her 
child. 

In answer to a slight expression of surprise from his com- 
panion, who knew him to have been in town at the moment of 
Evelyn's decease, he stated the condition to have been made by 
letter. Fain would De Bayhurst have implored a sight of it. 
But such a request, by implying mistrust of Philip's veracity, 
must have provoked a breach between them. 

Defeated in his proposal by a courteous but steady refusal on 
grounds it was impossible to impeach, Sir Hugh resolved to 
take patience. When the second marriage of Askham was accom- 
plished, the bridegroom would perhaps become more amenable. 
But though he could not now persist, he would not despair. 

"Now that we have been forced," said he, after resigning 
himself to Philip's determination, " into the consideration of a 
subject painful to both, in order to avoid its renewal, let me 
seize the opportunity to inquire whether you ever happened to 
hear—" (for worlds could he not at that moment have pronoimced 
the name of Evelyn),—" at what church, — or in what parish,*— 
was solemnized the marriage of my late brother P " 

Without a momeht's pause, it was easy to answer in the 
negative. Such a subject was never likely to be discussed 
between him and his wife. But even collaterally, no mention 
eould he recall to mind. In order, however, to impress him 
with the urgency of the inquiry, De Bayhurst saw fit to explain 
his motives. 

" On obtaining the sign manual to the patent extendiug to 
my nephew our family change of name," said he, "I was 
required to furnish to the Herald's Office the marriage certifi- 
cates of his parents, and one of his baptism. The latter, it was 
easy to procure ; for I knew him to have been born in the house 
where my poor brother breathed his last; and with it, the 
officials were fortunatelycontent. But of the marriage no 
tidings could I obtain. With yourself, still overwhelmed with 
the grief of your recent bereavement, I could not then ven- 
ture to communicate on such a subject. But since on various 
future occasions such a document must be forthcoming, your 
interest in the fortunes of Edward will, I am sure, induce you 
to overlook my breach of delicacy. In a word, can you assist 
me?" 

" I fear not, — ^I greatly fear not !" replied Philip, with equal 
readiness, " There is an old servant in this house, who was 
formerly attadied to the Monson family. But I have reason 
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to know thai she was not privy to the marriage. She did not 
rejoin her mistress till withm a few days of Selina's birth.*' 

" Most unfortunate ! " ejaculated Sir Hugh, sinkiog back in 
his chair. " Lord Llandore, the heir to the Bayhurst properly 
in the event of my brother dying without legitimate issue, is a 
man from whom my nephew would experience the utmost di£B." 
culty, in the event of any informality in his title. I am, there- 
fore, most anxious that, during my lifetime, everything should 
be plain beyond dispute." 

" Set your mind at ease, then ! " cried Philip, with sudden 
recollection. ** All is, I hope, secure. Among the papers of my 
lamented wife, I remember once seeing, — it was on the occasion 
of, — it was— no matter ! — an envelope, I say, passed through my 
hands endorsed as containing her marriage certificate, and the 
certificates of baptism of the children." 

" And these are still in your possession ! " demanded. Sir 
Hugh, with renovated eagerness, starting forward in his chair. 

** I can scarcely say in my possession, for a sealed packet was 
bequeathed by Mrs. Askham to Selina, containing ner family 
papers, with express injunctions that it should not be opened tifi 
she attained tne age of fourteen,-^ to which nearly a year is 
wanting." 

" How unlucky ! Still you are certain that the certificate ii 
contained in the sealed packet? " 

*' As certain as it is possible to be, without ocular demonstra- 
tion. The desk formerly containing the papers was given to the 
little girl at once, with a few family trinkets ; and among them 
there was not a vestige of paper or writing." 

" And in whose custody has the more important packet re- 
mained P " demanded the baronet. It was a comfort to Philip 
Askham that he was not forced to answer,—" in mine ! " 

*' I placed it," said he, with some assumption of dignity, " in 
the hands of Mr. Moran, the solicito/selected by the children's 
mother to be trustee of the marriage settlement that secured 
them her little fortune." 

" In that case," cried Sir Hugh, greatly relieved, " I have no 
further uneasiness. All I entreat is that, when the time arrives 
for opening the packet, vou will impress on my little niece the 
^eat importance of the document ; and she will perhaps deposit 
it in my keeping, or at all events, afford the information neces- 
saiy to obtain a copy." 

There was no difficulty in promising this in the^-name of 
Selina, to whom her brother's interests were dearer than her 
own. But while Philip was satisfying the mind of Sir Hugh by 
fresh assurances, the clang of the dressing-bell luckily drowned 
his words, and broke up the conference. It was a relief to both 
that so good an excuse was afibrded for its abrupt termination. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" Did you ever gee a fellow in such prodigious feather as 
Askham P " said Sir Walter Lesly to Trevor, soon after Philip's 
instalment in town, the following spring. " He is coming out 
stronger and stronger ! " * 

** Tkere was always the making of sometldng in him,'* lan- 
guidly replied the dandy, as he sat skimmiDg the morning 
papers at Watier's. " In proper training he might have become 
one of iLs, But by marrying at five-and-twenty, Askham stifled 
himself in a blanket ! " 

" Hather in a sheet of lead! " retorted Lesly. " Feh de se, 
without extenuating circumfttanees ; — a match that did nothing 
for him, except burv him up to the ears in respectability." 

** Do you remember," said Trevor, without drawing his eves 
irom. the advertisements of the Mormng Post, " those dreadful 
four days he once decoyed us into spending with him, at the 
time he used to trot to covert on one of his wife's coach-horses ; 
and kept a beast of a cook, who nearly poisoned us by serving 
up woodcocks in white sauce ? " 

** A fortnight at Middkmore's did not ^et the taste of his 
domestic felicity out of my mouth ! " rejoined Lesly, extending 
himself in a lounging chair. 

" I wonder what put Askham into such preposterous spirits 
last night at Grandison House?" observed Trevor, — " for the 
division went hard against them. Byron would have it that he 
had gained a prize in the lotte^. Byron ewears that if Philip 
Afik&m had been shut up, like U ffolino, in the Tower of Famine, 
he would not only have eaten his children, but picked their 
bones." 

" Hush, hush ! " interrupted Lesly. " Yonder sits that young 
donkey, Hinton Hort, all ears and bray j who will tak* care to 
eoarev your sarcasms to Askham." 

** TYho cores for Askham's displeasure? " said Trevor, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. 

" I do, for one,— that is, for mmber one ; for he happens to 
have «ueh hock in his c^lar and shooting on his estates as few 
other men of my acquaintance. I wonder what they allow him 
for dry-nursing the Askham estates F " 

** Something considerable. And like Van, the omnipotent of 
the exchequer, he has it all his own way. In the late lord's 
time, the property passed for oneof the finest in the kingdom." 

*• I suppose ABkham feels pretty sure of it all for his boy. 
According to Middlemore'fl account^ the Frenchwoman who got 
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hold of Percy on bis an-ival at Verdun {&citess,-^hanteuse,—' 
dansetue, — or worse), will take care nerer to let him marry." 

" Hig own wits will take care never to let him marry," 
retorted Trevor. " He was always a deaced deal sharper than 
PhihJD." 

" Do you dine in Brook Street to-day P " inquired Lesly, 
drily. 

" No ! I was obliged to put him off." 

" A command from Carlton House P " 

Trevor nodded assent. " They are glad to get one there just 
now, as often as they can," said he, " for there is not as much 
French in the household as will afford out or non to Madame 
Lieven's eternal questions." 

The season, meanwhile, was advancing in brilliant ovation; 
the dawn of a new order of things was perceptible. The French 
armies had retreated from Hussia in disorder ; and, thanks to 
Hussia, disorder was making notable progress at home. 

For so long as the English remain isolated from continental 
infection by their white cliffs and immaculate virtues, the pro- 
prieties engrafted on our original crabstock in the days of the 
Puritans continue to put forth new shoots, and create a whole- 
some shade throughout the land. But the moment the re-opening 
of the ports enables foreign trappers to find sport in our hunting- 
grounds, loud rings the axe ana down goes our forest of preju- 
dices, — Cleaving, like all hasty clearances, the stumps of stemless 
virtues protruding from the soil, to render it unavailable for 
lighter produce. 

Already, in 1813, a vast portion of the Continent had renewed 
with us the reciprocation of human exports. Our new ally* 
Hussia, was hugging the Prince Begent, as became its ursine 
instinct. Suits of sable were our only wear, and caviar our 
daily bread. Every day brought over droves of Bussian bears ; 
Kalmuck crossed with Parisian, — a hybrid breed, engendered 
hj the passion of Catherine and her grandson for bedaubing 
with French polish their Bussian deals. 

The world of fashion was lust then submitted to Tory ascen- 
dancy ; and high in its jurisaiction atood Lady Grandison, who, 
with the same astutious policy that induced the Emperor 
Alexander to extend in amitv to Napolecm the hand too feeble to 
repel him from his frontier, had entered into a league^ offensive 
and defensive, with the Bussian ambassadress; a lady who 
treated London as Malibran used to treat provincial theatreSy 
causing the dresses and decorations to be burnt, and the com- 
pany to be put into training, ere she would so much aa cande- 
scend to rehearse. 

Beared in the atmosphere of diplomacy, and forming a species 
of golden telegraph tor the secret service of the Ifuseovite 
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eabmet^the sew ambassadress conceived herself to be a century 
in advance of those she had undertaken to civilize. But while 
forbearinglj accepting Antony and Lepidus for colleagues, till 
i able to stand alone in ner new government, she retained for her- 

self the toga palmata and sci2no eburneus of Western Empire ; 
|i warring with the East by the hands of one fair triumvir, and 

enforcing her lists of proscription by those of the third ; while 
the slavish patricians of London voluntarily enlisted as lictors 
to support the dignity of her ivory chair. Among the first acts 
I of her consulate, oy the way, may be enumerated the compre- 

i prehension of Havley Street within the liberties of fashion. 

i " Lady Grandison is a cleverer woman than I took her for, 

Emma ! " said Lord Hardynge, one day to his wife, who retained 
1 her appropriate position in the great world, without assuming 

i its livery, or forfeiting the better attributes of her nature more 

i than the waters of the Rhone their purity by transit through the 

lake of Constance. " Instead of resigning herself to be one of 
1 the three heads of Cerberus, I thought nothing less would con- 

} tent her than to have all the bark to herself. Like the poor 

I Princess of Wales, who, afber compelling the first men in the 

I land to throw up her cause, lends her name as a war-cry to the 

city malcontents (as some duchess's court petticoat scours the 
Btreets as the paraphernalia of a Ma^-day queen), I expected 
my old friend to exhibit a signal downfall ! " 

" Instead of which, Grandison House has been twice as 
pleasant since the honours of fashion were divided ! " 

•'The only danger is. lest it become too pleasant," resumed 
Lord Hardynge. " I do not pretend to be more immaculate 
than my neighbours : I have heard the chimes at midnight ]ike 
other men. But rather than see the immorality of Carlton 
House disseminated through the country, I would have the 
fashionable world decimated by Act of Parliament." 

" Let the world take care of itself! " replied Emma. " Our 
sympathT would profit it as little as that of the couple in ancient 
times, who wept themselves to death over its iniquities. The 
only petson Who causes me uneasiness is Philip ! " 

" In Philip you include, of course. Lady Anastasia ; since they 
are becoming one and indivisible !" 

"Supposing others were to make the same ill-naturod 
remark r* 

" I heartily wish, dear Emma, I had anything civiller to say 
about them," rejoined Lord Hardynge, good-humouredly, " for, 
but for them, 1 should run some risk of becoming a fatalist. 
The chance that drove my phaeton past Uppingham House in 
the nick of time to catch a glimpse of the better h/df of my 
Androgynes, ought certainly to have made them understand each 
other in time to become one flesh. As it is, I fear, as Joseph 
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Sorfax^ does, ' that the j are giving that worthy man the baronet 
much uneasiness !' " 

" There yon are luckily mistaken I" cried Emma, " for I have 
watched them all narrowly. A month ago, I received a letter 
from your uncle Scotney, imploring my interposition in behalf 
of Lady Anastasia, as a.stray lamb of his flock ; and describing 
with deep feeling the disadvantages with which she had con- 
tended in early life and her subsequenjt aspirings after 
excellence." 

"And was my poor dear Dr. Primrose of an uncle simple- 
hearted enough to fancy Philip Askham the man to be remon- 
strated with, on sudi a subject, by his younger sister P" 

"More patiently, perhaps, tlian by an elder frigid. But 
without direct interference, good is sometimes effected. In 
most cases of this nature, mere imprudence causes a wosoan to 
be slighted, who, when smartizig under the slight, becomes more 
than imprudent. It would be hard indeed if Margaret, Susaa, 
and myself united, could do nothing to avert, in the present 
instance, the Lilliputian pin's pricks of the scandal-moD^ezs. 
Such has been our motive for gomg out this season twenty tunes 
more than we desire ; that people may perceive Lady Anastasia 
to be as intimate with the whole Askham family as with 
Philip." 

"Excellently intended, dearest Emma!" cried her hosband. 
" But you mignt as well attempt to arrest the confl8gratio& of a 
Tarnish manufactory, as the progress of scandal." 

" So we acouAtom ourselves to say, and the poor zoanu&etorv 
is left to blaze. But for Philip's sake, lor Anastasia's, and, 
above all, for that of litUo Selina, let us set all our engines to 
work !" 

" You have omitted, in enumerating the family forises, to name 
the most infLuentiaL Askham of you m^" 

" Henry P" 

" Bather his fair bride-^Lady Isabella ! If Emilia Laey liad 
married him (instead of setting her heart, as they pretend* on 
his graceless elder brother), I should have left him out of the 
question. But the duke of Norcliffe's sister is worth her weight 
in tracts. The certificate of %nj one of her nppther's daugbten 
mi^ht weigh against a silk apron and lawn sleeves. I^ever was 
rigid righteousness so super-rigid ; straining, not only at a gnat, 

Sinoe Henry's marriage, I take 



but at a mote in the suno 

off my hat to him if I see him at half a street's distance. I 
look upon the Honourable Henry Askham as semi'canonized. 
If the Irish secretary, young Peel, were only out of his light, I 
would venture a pony on Henry's becoming premier at laat." 

" Henry was a lucky man, however, to obtain such a. wife as 
Lady Isabella," replied Emmi^ more grayely. "It implies 
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some oompliment to the merits of a poor younger brother, to be 
chosen hj a dnke's daughter, with excellent principles and a 
fortune of fifty thousand pounds V 

" Principles and interest, eh P But if you were to say a 
ktmdred tnousand, you would be within the mark; since for 
every guinea she brings, she will save another !" retorted Lord 
Hardynge. 

" liet us be thankful that one Askham, at least, is safe from 
the workhouse !" remonstrated Emma. " Two spendthrifts in 
the family are enough ; and Percy and Philip are burning the 
old Yule dog at both ends." v 

" They must get Henry to pay thdlr debts for them ; though 
I doubt whether the sight of all his family in rags would extract 
a maravedi from his pouch. I never saw a fellow more bent on 
securing something to live upon after his death !*' 

"I should have already engaged the good offices of Lady 
Isabella," resumed Emma, " but tiiat I am afraid of giving her 
a hint likely to alarm the prudery of the Norcline family. 
Every day, they, hold a sort of privy council, at one or other of 
their houses, aoout what is or is not proper to be done ; and if 
once they were to set up quills at Lady Anastasia, the evil would 
be irreparable." 

'* The NorcliSes, like most of our best famihes, hang together 
like a bunch of grapes. But the duke being so dear a friend of 
Lady Grandison, tmrough him your sister-in-law might be per- 
suaded to assist in patching up the character of Lady Anastasia.". 
" It is not her character I want to save, — it is her self ,** cried 
£mma, more earnestly. " I consider her shamefully sacrificed 
by my lather. For the diversion of an idle hour, he won her 
i^irlish affections, and having again idle hours upon his hands, 
haa again — ^but let us talk no more of it. Even to think on the 
subject, makes me forget he is my brother." 

While the family of Philip Askham were thus solicitous on 
hiB account, the world, of course, pronounced him a happy man. 
The moral excitement indicating an indigestion of conscience 
passed in society for " channing spirits ;" and he was thought a 
niTich pleaaanter fellow now that, being five thousand potmds in 
debt, and in love with a married woman, he exhibited the reckless 
Mightiness of an uneasy mind. 

" I cannot think what iskham and Lady Emilia are about !" 
said Sir. Hugh to his wife, eager for the match so long prognos- 
ticated, that he might renew his propositions concerning the 
niece to whom he was becoming daily more attached. ** Lady 
Xrynchmore has, perhaps, oHier views for her daughter P " 

'*Not that I am aware of," was Lady Anastasia's evasive 
answer, bending closer over her embroidery-frame, to screen her 
guilty blushes from observation. 
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** Yea should iiiTite them here top;«ther oftsner/' rtsmnedha 
hniband. " And Lady Lynchmore might be glad to let Ladj 
Emilia accompany you sometimes to the opera, now her second 
daughter is out. I have the accomplishment of the marriage 
sincerely at heart ; and you would oblige me by doing your 
utmost for its promotion." 

Sad encouragement this, to one who needed none^ to hare 
Philip Askham constantly by her side. 

So far, therefore, from entertaining the misgiyings asoribed to 
him by the idlers of Watier's, neyer had De Bayhurst felt more 
gratified by the conduct of his wife, than at a moment when, in 
deference to his wishes, Askham was their constant guest. 

Lady Anastasia, one of the best amateur singers of the day, 
had undertaken the tuition of Selina, and every morning after 
breakfast. Miss Saville repaired to Gfrosvenor Square for a 
lesson ; little ima^ning, as she entered the gorgeous dressing- 
room which oontamed their practising piano, that the apparently 
unimportant message intrusted to her by Philip was to regulate 
for the day the movements of her uncle's house. 

The only thing that did excite her surprise was the number 
of times she discovered Lady Anastasia either in tears, or with 
eyes that denoted recent weeping. What could she have to 
grieve for ? she, who possessed all the joys and comforts of this 
world ; a surviving mother, whom she saw daily, a husband who 
gratified her utmost caprices, friends beyond the computation ol 
.even her porter's book, and luxuries such as the imagination of 
childhood had never dreamed. 

Sometimes, when Lady Anastasia was in a more cheerful 
mood, Selina, encouraged by her kindness, almost tool^ courage 
to inquire the cause of the tears which so often excited her 
surprise. But the long-anticipated epoch of her fourteenth birth- 
day was at hand ; and she lancied that, after the period tacitly 
assigned by her mother for her attainment of years of discretion, 
she might accost with a better grace, on a subject of this delicate 
nature, the indulgent wife of her uncle. 

Previous, however, to that happv birthda^r, a great national 
triumph was destined to throw au private interests into ^ 
shade. Triumphant as had been, for some time past, the career 
of the Marquis of Wellington, our overweening national Taml^ 
was becoming somewhat jealous of the series of suooesaes bv 
which the allied armies were gradually driving back the French 
to their national frontiers ; when lo ! the baSle of Yittona put 
new life into our veins. 

Never was joy more universal. From John of Groat's Souse 
to the Land's End, the country crowed and clapped its "srings. 
A publioy9^0 was organized in celebration of the national trimnpn ; 
and to that date may be retraced the recognition throog'hout 
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Europe of the name of WsLLiKaxoir, as that of the greatest 
soldier of modem times. 

Above aU, the Eegent was in his glory. England had now 
^one more than her share in advancing the ^eat cause for which 
the Holy Alliance was consolidated. The Lion's fang had struck 
deeper than the Eagle's beak. 

The triumph of the Tories, therefore, was complete : too com- 
plete to leave even the weakest of them inclination to assert it. 
And if Henry Askham wore his laurels with decency, how much 
more those who, like Lord Uppingham, had foreseen and pre- 
psred from afar the glory now sanctifying their cause. The 
marchioness, who had shaied his uneasy moments in the onset 
of her msfried life, could scarcely restram her joy on witnessing 
the success of measures, his share in the dictation of which no 
one so fully appreciated. 

Some such excitement was wanting,- indeed, to divert her 
attention from the increasing uneasiness produced by the reve- 
lations of her sistera, concerning the proceedings of Philip. 
Erom words indiscreetly let fall hj Lord Middiemore, they 
discovered that his close alliance with Grandison House had 
introduced him, if not to the turf, to its immediate confines ; and 
his losses on the recent Derby, in backing the field against 
Smolensko, were quoted as amounting to manjr thousands. 

♦* So that he now adds gambling to his other virtues ! " observed 
Lady Hardynge> with indignation, when Lady Middiemore ven- 
tured the communication. 

"Don't call it gambling, dear Emma!" cried Susan, with 
heightened colour. ** Middiemore always bets. But with his 
fortone and unequalled knowledge of horses, it is allowable !" 

•* That point 1 will not dispute with you, Susy I " replied her 
sister. " JBut in the case of Philip, who bets with the money of 
another, the case is indefensible." 

" And as Lord Uppingham informs me that it is impossible 
but that Erance must shortly sue for an ignominious peace," 
interposed Margaret, "Percy's release is certain; and, before 
the lapse of a year, Philip will be required to give up his 
accounts. I dare not repeat all that Henry has insinuated to 
me on that subjeot !" 

''Is not the truth plain enough, and bad enough?" cried 
JBmma, with spirit* " Philip is receiving five thousand a year 
far a duty he only half accomplishes ; and spending ten, which 
he accomplishes only too well.' 

** Surely Lord Hardyn^e miffht remonstrate with him P" said 
Susan, earnestly. " Phihp had always most confidence in him. 
Xiord Uppingham is too much his senior ; and as a cousin, Mid- 
diemore can be silenced without ceremony." 

** Do not suppose my husband has waited till nowP"tre]oincd 
8 2 
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Lady HardvDge. ''He baa, in fact, interfered ao often, amd 
said 80 mucn, that I am never certain from day to day, whether 
Philip will ever speak to ns ap^ain." 

On one point, meanwhile, the amiable aiaters were nnanimoos ; 
to unite in protection of the loyely girl from whom their brother's 
attention was now so thoroughly withdrawn. Three years must 
elapse before Selina's introduction into society. Bat they appre- 
ciated the value of years so important to the formation of the 
female character ; and decided that she must not be left wholly 
to the charge of Mrs. Mnrkham. 

It happened that Philip Askbam, with Lords Grandison and 
Middlemore, was among tne stewanls of the public y^^ about to 
be given in honour of the battle of Yittoria. Already the 
Eegent had commemorated the national triumph, at Carlton 
House, by an entertainment rivalling in lustre the celebrated 
one formerly described ; and be it some evidence of the change 
of manners effected during the ten years comprised within the 
limits of our tale, that these festivities, occurring at the dose of 
July, comprehended the whole mass of English nobility, at first 
described as rushing out of town in the commencement of June. 
The fashionable calendar might, therefore, have computed its 
dates by an old style or new, with as much reason aa the 
Gregorian. 

Among those most active in supporting the Yittoria flte, that 
its brilliancy might do honour to the Tory banner, was the rest- 
less intrigante of Grandison House, ohe had besooken the 
august presence of the dandies. She had insured the golden 
patronage of the exdusives. And to her it conseauently appeared 
of minor moment, that six princes of the blood, of various politics, 
yet congruent in patriotic ardour, had promised to ofELciate at 
the dmner. But among the minor points which her caprice had 
pledged itself to accomplish, was that Selina should join with 
Lady Anastasia the lare;e and brilliant party of what the Mormna 
Post calls '' leaders or the ton," whicn she had organized with 
the express view of producing a sensation. 

At her intercession, the sanction of Philip was readily obtained. 
The occasion was exceptional. Many younger daughters of the 
nobility, of Miss Saville's age, were to be present at the fqrat 
national yS^tf which had taken place in London since the peace of 
Amiens ; and the only difficulty that remained to be surmounted, 
was wit^ Selina. Not from any pretence of premature insdom, 
suggesting that she was too young for such a scene ; for tiie 
pleasure of accompanying her friend Sophia and the lAcys 
would have sufficed at any other moment to render the eyeniiur 
dehghtful. 

But it was the eve of her birthday, — ^the birthday so long 
consecrated both to her heart and imagination, as fixing, by her 
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mother's wiH, her childhood's term. Thenceforward she was to 
be a rea8onable,-^thenceforward an accountable being ; or why 
should that best of mothers haye determined that the family 
papers were for the future to be intrusted to her careP For 
months past, indeed, she had thought of nothing else. That 
fixed idea had distracted her mind, not only from her studies, 
but her natural rest ; or when the long-protracted sleep at length 
sealed her eyelids, predominated in her dreams. Even in her 
prayers she had supplicated for wisdom to fulfil with better grace 
the wishes of the dead, about to be made known by the long- 
sijent Toice of her mother. 

On the ere of such a day, therefore, to minde with a wild, 
tumultuous, pleasure-seeking throng, seemed uttle less than 
sacrilege. She did not wish to have her thoughts disturbed 
from me duties, which, on that occasion, were to reconnect her 
with the precious mother she had lost. 

Useless, however, to remonstrate. Mr. Askham decided that 
she was to go ; and to explain to him the .motives of her reluc- 
tance was impossible. So completely had he forgotten his poor 
wife, as to render recurrence to her an offence ; and when Selina 
ventured to raise an objection to the scheme, he taxed her so 
harshly with ingratitude to those who loaded her with kindness, 
—her friends, — her benefctctors, — that, unwilling to renew his 
indelicate reproaches, she swallowed her tears in silence, and 
obeyed. 

When the morning came that promised to so many hundreds 
a day of joy, a letter was placed in her hands bv Mrs. Markham, 
whicm, though in her uncle's handwriting* she hesitated to open> 
for it was addressed to " Miss de Bayhurst ! " 

''Bead it, my dear child!" said the good governess, with a 
smile of gratulation. " It is intended for yourself." 

"I had reserved for to-morrow, my dearest niece," wrote Sir 
Hu?h, "the gratification of addressmg you by a name now 
legally your own; which will serve to interpret in the world 
your relationship to those to whom, under any appellation, you 
are so dear. But as the announcement was to have been accom- 
panied on your birthday by a little gift which it would afford me 
peculiar pleasure that vou should wear to-night, I anticipate by 
a few hours the satisfaction of begging your acceptance of a 
trifle that may remind you, for many happy years to come, of 
the sincere wishes for your welfare of your affectionate uncle, 

" H. DB Bathttbst." 

So deadly a faintness prevented Selina firom extending her 
band to receive the morocco case which awaited her in those of 
3f rs. Markham, that, instead of her birthday present, the good 
woman hastened io offer her a glass of water. 
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"And must I give up the name of SayilleF" said elie, tears 
falling from her eyes at the idea of renouncing what seemed to 
connect her with ike memory of her parents. '* Surely I ought 
to have been consulted before measures were takeii !" 

Mrs. Markham, with the feeling of superiority becoming their 
relatiye position, smiled, in spite of her pupil's tears, at the idea 
of her being " colisulted " about what appeared to ker a mere 
question of law. Instead of enoouragmg her repinings, she 
exhibited a simple but magnificent string of pearls, not exactly 
like those of the fairy tale, " each as big as a hazel-nut," but 
larj^e enough to be almost out of proportion with the slender 
white throat of Selina. It was, as Mrs. Markham remarked, " a 
necklace for a aueen." 

To the necklace, therefore, in her affectionate reply to her 
uncle, she limited her acknowledgments. She could say, with 
truth, that she was grateful. She could sliy, with truth, that it 
was beautiful. But when she came to the point of signing her- 
self ** Selina de Bayhurst," twice did she lay down her pen, ere 
she had courage to confirm the change. 

When erening came, the simple dress prepared by Mrs. 
Markham had to be laid aside for one of the finest India muslin, 
enriched with costly Mechlin lace, forwarded as a present from 
Lady Anastasia ; and the exclamations of delight of old Susan 
on seeing her thus arrayed, and the involuntary conmiendations 
of even the more guarded governess, established so permanent a 
blush on her young cheek, that, on entering the saloon at 
Grandison House, where a large party was assembled to pro- 
ceed to the privileged entrance and places reserved for the 
stewards of the Vittoria fSte, a murmur of surprise and admira- 
tion followed the announcement of " Lady Anastasia and Miss 
de Bayhurst." 

At first, it was supposed to be a mistake. But Lady Gran- 
dison, delighting at all times to be an expounder of mysteriee, 
explained to every one in succession, the light in which Selina 
was thenceforward to be regarded ; and while Lady Lynchmore 
was lending an attentive ear to her rigmarole. Lord Delvyn 
profited by his mother's preoccupation to exclaim with his usual 
coolness to his sisters and Sophia Askham, '* Didn't I tell you 
my little wife would cut you all out F Did you ever see suab a 
complexion, did you ever see such hair, did you ever see such 
perfect beauty and grace P" 

In the confusion of proceeding to the carriages, he even con- 
trived to enlist himself in the special service of Selina. 

"The others will have the stewards to take care of them, 
when we arrive," said he, in a confidential whisper. "But 
remember, Lina, you belong ix} me, 1 shall take care of you 
through the evening." « 
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She was only too thaiikM for the protection of so old a 
friend ; and not a few smiles of intelligence were exchanged in 
the party when Philip Askham, with me white satin bow and 
lanrel leaf of stewardship in his button-hole, advanced to offer 
bit arm to Lady Anastasia ; and Lord Delv3m did not offer his 
to Sophia. 

If this aot of desertion arose from the vanity of being seen to 
escort the youngest and fairest. creature in that brilliant crowd, 
it was fully gratified. The elegance of Selina's dreas, the graee 
of her slender figure, the vivid bloom of her complexion* 
attracted so much attention, that she became tiie theme of 
general curiosity. While the blaze of fireworks and illumina^ 
tions rendered the brilliant scene as light as day, and the 
stirring music of a combination of military bands into ona 
powernil orchestra, sent its strains into ^e midnight air, the 
Deauty of that one fair, delicate girl, remained unedipsed and 
undiminished. 

"Daughter of poor Ned Saville of the GhiardsP*' ezclsimed 
the Duke of York, when Lady Grandison, who was parading on 
the arm of his Boyal Highness, explained the connection with 
the De Bayhursts of the beautiful girl he was admiring. " The 
finest young fellow in the arm3r, — a man I loved as a brother T* 

In the unfortunate expedition to Holland, the duke had 
enjoyed peculiar opportunities of witnessing the valour of one 
who had passed away, unremembered, among the croud of 
heroic aspirants whose "names are writ in water." And the 
commendations thus abruptly uttered to Lady Grandison, wer» 
repeated in the kindest and most soothing manner, when, having 
earned Miss de Bayhurst to be presented to him, he took her 
hand as that of the daughter of a friend. 

Poor Selinal Whichever way she turned, hundreds of ad- 
miring eyes were fixed upon her blushing face, and hundreds of 
flattering whispers poured into her shrinking ears. 

" Most lovely I All the delicate transparency of a Greuae I" 
aaad Lord Hardynge to his wife, on first seeing in full dress the 
fair creature whose expansion of beauty he had watched firom 
early childhood. 

"And better still, all the na^etS of Sir Joshua 1" added hia 
wife in the same discreet whisper. And the tears that, even in 
that brilliant scene, arose in ner eyes when she thought how 
fondly poor Evelyn would have pnded herself on the modest 
beauty of her daughter, teemed responsive to those which treift- 
bled m those of Selina, as it occurred to her how diffei«ntlv,-~- 
how very differently, — had her own inclinations been consulted, 
•he would have spent the eve of her fourteenth birthday. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

ScABOELT were the troabled perceptions of poor Selina relieved 
from the confasion of gorgeous uniforms and brilliant jewels 
which at daybreak still dazzled her e^es, hj subsidinff into a 
restless doze ^at reproduced obIy disjomted images of the same 
objects, when she was roused nom her slumbers by the fond 
kisses and congratulations of little JPercy, who had stolen 
on tiptoe into her room, to deposit a birth-day nosegay on her 
pillow. 

Luckily, perhaps. For even on such an occasion, Susan would 
not have found courage to disturb her nursling, after her fa- 
tiguing vigils, in time for the interview with her trustee, Mr. 
Moran, which was to take place at eleven o'clock. Official 
business rendered it impossible for him to name a later hour ; 
and the last thing said to her by Philip Askham, as she was 
wearily ascending the stairs after tne fite, was, " at eleven, pre- 
cisely, — Selina. \Men of business are not to be kept waiting." 

Punctual to a minute, therefore, she entered the study, where 
her stepfather in his dressing-gown and slippers stood expectful ; 
and where, while the clock was yet striking, Mr. Moran, in' full 
professional dignity, made his appearance. 

Much and oft»n as the affectionate girl had longed for that 
moment, now that it was come, her neart failed her. The 
brilliant bloom vanished from her cheek on^ztending her hand 
to receive the packet presented by the man of business. A 
aingle glance having apprized her that it was superscribed in 
her mother's handwriting, in spite of all her efforts to restrain 
them, tears burst from her eyes ! 

When ber first outburst of feeling had subsided, she seemed 
to recollect herself, and rose in haste to withdraw. But ere she 
could bear off her treasure, Philip Askham formally interposed ; 
and, after one of his usual benefactorial flourishes, apprii^ her 
of his promise to her uncle that the certificates contained in the 
packet should at once be deposited in his hands. 

A hard sentence for Selina, who had looked forward with 
reverential feelings to breaking the seal placed upon those pre- 
cious napers by her mother, when none were near to note or 
check ner passionate emotions. To be forced to open them in 
presence of her stepfather and a stranger was a cruel diaap* 
pointmeht. But the sacrifice was not to be evaded. Her 
trembling hands gently undid the packet ; and the act of aub- 
mission was speedily rewarded by finding among the first 
papers that came to light the one described by Philip to De 
Bayhurst ; a letter indorsed, " My marriage certificate, and the 
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certificates of baptism of the children." The seal (the same that 
closed the outer packet), Selina, at her stepfather's suggestion, 
was about to break, to ascertain that the inclosures were such 
as they expected, when the man of the' law judiciously hinted 
that it might be more satisfactory to Sir Hugh to receiye the 
packet untouched. 

"Certainly, certainly!" cried Askham, enchanted that it 
was in his power to offer a show of service to the husband 
of Lady Anastasia. " And as you will pass his house, on your 
way back to the Temple, it might be as well (the documents 
being important) that you left them yourself in Grosvenor 
Square." 

jlie important act of the day being thus accomplished, no 
sooner had the trustee taken his departure and Selina withdrawn 
to weep immolested over her mother's letters, than Philip 
hastened to his room, overpowered by the fatigues of his 
stewardship of the preceding night, and intending to fortify him- 
self by a few hours rest. 

Before half that period elapsed, howeyer^ he was awakened 
to receive a letter m>m Sir Hugh de Bayhurst, said to require 
an immediate answer ; and the immediate answer he felt disposed 
to return, after perusing it, was, that Sir Hugh was out of his 
senses. 

Ihe letter was either that of a madman, or of one grievously 
insulted ; accusing Philip Askham of having made him a butt, a 
dope, a victim. The publicity of a personal quarrel between 
them being, however, just then, of all things to be avoided, 
Philip contented himself with a verbal message that " the letter 
required no answer ; " and, after cursing the insolence he was 
not at hberty to chastise, he resolved to dress in haste, and 
proceed to Grosvenor Square, in hopes of unravelling the 
mystery. 

Lest Sir Hugh should refuse to see him, Philip walked straight 
and unannounced into the library where he was sitting. But 
-whatever might be the nature of De Bayhurst's misapprehen- 
sions or the cause of his resentment, the ghastly aspect of his 
countenance attested that he was in earnest. 

** I hastened to send you the certificates. Sir Hugh, according 
to my promise," said Philip, abruptly, — scarcely knowing where 
or how to begin. 

" Certificates ? " — ^interrupted De Bayhurst, in a husky yoice. 
«< You are well aware, sir, that ^ou sent me nothing of the kind. 
This blank envelope, superscribed as it is, must have been 
despatched to me as a mockery." 

It was too true. Li spite of its specious appearance, nothing 
was contained within. No certificates were forthcoming. 

*• Better have destroyed the whole packet, than remove the 
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obIj doomnents of the BmalleBt coBaeqviexicel*' muUered Sir i 
Hngh. " Why tantaliee me by deceptioua promiBes P" 

Philip Anlihiiiin longed to rash upon him and fell to the earth 
the man whom, for so many reaaons, he deteated ; and who, eren 
by implication, accuaed him of auch aa act of treachezy. But 
explanation was a more judicious alternative. 

"Both the envelope and the outer packet," said he, ''were 
aecured by a seal engraved with the oaville arms, whieh has 
been in Edward'a possession ever since his mother'a deathu The 
papera must have been sealed by Mrs. Askham herae]f» when 
ahe deposited them in the hands of her solicitor, by whom thev 
were tnis morning given up. What share can I have had in aU 
thisP" 

" You certainly informed me at Eden Gaatle," observed Be 
Bayhurat,— a little touched by his moderation, " that you had 
youraelf «e0» the certificates." 

" I saw the envelope, now in your hands, which, bad every 
appearance of containing them ; and entertained aa little doubt 
of it, at that time, aa ^en I forwarded it to you aome hours 
ago." 

" But what can have been her motive for sealing and indorsing 
ao formally a paper only calculated to create falae aeeurilyP" 
cried De Bayhurst, fixing his penetrating eyes upon hia ffubaat j 
" or who upon earth had an interest in abstracting them P ' 

*' Certainly not myself!" replied Philip, with self-governed 
disdain. " What end had J to accompliah in their oancelment P 
The atigma of illegitimacy would be aa injurioua to my ward ai 
to your nephew. You must look elsewhere for those who are 
interested m setting aside the marriage ! " 

**My heir-at-law. Lord Llandore, though grasping and liti* 
gious, IS a man of unblemished honour ! " repued I)e^a]rhui8t 
" Nor has he any cause to attach importance to a certtfisate, 
which, were the locality of the marriage ascertained, might 
be readily replaced. Lord Llandore is aware that, had it 
been possible to attack its validity, my father would have 
done so." 

" Surely the advertisement of a reward in the newspapen 
might aerve either to recover the certificates, or resolve the point 
in doubt P" 

" Or, if unsuccessful, direct the attention of Lord Llandoie to 
the evil I " retorted De Bayhurat. 

'' At all events, since the solemnization of the suurriaM is 
unqueationable, sufficient search must in the sequel unravA the 
mjstery," rejoined Philip. " And if the persons already intrusted 

" I am at no loss to determine what is most advisable to be 
done," was the ungracious interruption of De Bayhurat. «• All 
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I have to ask, is a sacred pledge that, till the certificates are 
forthcoming, not a syllable on the subject shall escape you." 

*'A request you might sorely bare dispensed with, to one 
scarcely less interested than yourself in preserving the secret !" 
Teplied Philip, with artful forbearance. 

*' One word more, Mr. Askham ! " cried De Bayhurst, whose 
feelings were still unreasonably excited. " It was my intention 
to intimate this day to you, through m^ solicitors, what, as we 
have met, I may as well verbally explam; that, since a solemn 
engagement prevents your acceding to my wishes respecting the 
guardianship of my niece, and she is now of an age to make her 
own election, an application to Chancery must enable her to 
choose a guardian for herself." 

" She is entitled to do so without any such public exposure ! " 
replied Philip. " So far from disputing the power, I concede it 
to her. with all my heart and soul. Apply to ISelina through 
your solicitor, apply to her in person, apply to her in any way 
you will ; I undertake to abide by her decision." 

By this ingenuous frankness of speech. Sir Hugh was 
staggered; for he had never heard the often-reiterated pro<- 
mises of his niece to little Percy, so well known to Percy's 
father, that, come what might, they two should never be 
parted. 

"Accompany me to Grosvenor Square," persisted Philip, 
satisfied with the impression he had made, ** and you shall have 
an immediate interview with your niece $ alone, unbiassed, before 
any influence can have been exercised over her mind. Should 
it be her desire to place herself under Lady Anastasia's protee- 
tion, no obstacle shall be opposed to her wishes." 

Sir Hugh, however, was at present too agitated to quit the 
houae. 

^ In the course of the aflemoon, he would avail himself of 
Mr. Askham's permission." 

And in so courteous apd gentlemanly a manner was the per- 
mission granted, that it was impossible to part from him on other 
than the best of terms. No sooner, however, was the man thus 
frustrated in his hopes relieved from his detested presence, than 
his lon^-repressed disgust burst forth. Sir Hugh was a man 
whose iron mask was as rarely laid aside as that of the 
unfortunate individual who has rendered the word proverbial. 
But when he did unmask, the features (Usclosec^ were far from 
prepossessing. 

On the present occasion, there was some pretext for his 
violence. He had been entitled to flatter himself that the long- 
coveted certificate, securing the heirship of his nephew, was 
about to be placed in his hands ; and tibe beloved girl, whose 
change of name purported her adc^on into his family^ about to 
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break on the auBnicious morning that was to conranmuite his 
earthly wishes, onlj to learn what Lady Anastasia, tired as she 
was, was eager to commnnioate, that, at the fSte, between her 
lovely face and beautiful dress, Selina had commanded nniyersal 
admiration. She even mentioned the flattering compliments of 
the Duke of York ; and the mental rejoinder of her husband 
was, "Before the day is done, this pnde of Philip Askhimi's 
house shall be our own.*' 

And now, so apt was he in interpreting the physiognomy of an 
enemy, that it was clear to him even thu expectation was about 
to be thwarted. 

At that moment he felt that " every man's hand was against 
him." Of what avail, or rank or riches ! Through life, every 
object he had ever courted was wrested from him by malicious 
interiK>8ition. He was a mark for the malevolence of his spedes, 
a victim of human persecution. 

Not once did it occur to him to put in question whether his 
desires or projects had ever regaroed the gratification of any 
human being but the Self he worshipped ; or to surmise that he 
could be the object of just retribution. 

Even now, however, his eloquence might prevail with his 
brother's child. Selina was so mild, so good, so compassionate, 
that if he threw himself upon her mercy, and told her that, in 
spite of appearances, his home was wretched; that he was 
forlorn, companionless; that during her brother's absence for his 
education, tnere needed a drop of water in his desert; that he 
wished to lay up store of kindness for his old age by hiving his 
benefits in ner grateful nature, perhaps, perhaps, she might 
relent ! 

Philip Askham, meanwhile, on his return from Grosrenor 
Square, had requested to speak to Selina for the intimation of 
her uncle's projects. But though he sent for her, once, twice, 
and again, both by the servants and by little Percy, no Selina 
made her appearance. At len^, after a fourth summons, Mrs. 
Markham was deputed to brmg him the excuses of Miss de 
Bayhurst. Selina was indisposed, and lyiug down. It was 
impossible to send word to her stepfather that orer the letters of 
his forgotten wife she had wept herself out of all possibility of 
being seen ! 

Tf} the governess, therefore, Philip intrusted his injunctions. 
" Sir Hugn de Bayhurst would arrive about four o'clock, to visit 
his niece ; and, well or ill, fatigued or rested, vmst be admitted 
to her presence." 

Per once, in the interests of her nupil, Mrs. M'lirVhimi 
ventured to remonstrate. Alarmed by tne overpowering effect 
which the sight of her mother's handwriting had produced upon 
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Selina, she assured Mr. Askham that " it was indispensable the 
Tisit should be deferred till the following day. Tne poor girl 
was in no state to undergo further agitation." 

Satisfied that the slightest appearance of reluctance to pro- 
mote the meeting woidd be construed by De Bayhurst mto 
premeditated opposition, and scarcely yet recovered from the 
galling interview of the morning, Phihp reiterated his commands 
m so harsh a tone, that it required some steadiness on the part 
of Mrs. Markham to state that, in the present state of Selma's 
mind, scruples of conscience forbade her to expose so young and 
timid a nature to unnecessary emotion. 

But her courage was not of long continuance. There was 
nothing to prevent Philip Askham venting on a governess the 
rage he had not dared to manifest to the husband of Lady 
Anastasia*. A woman so. powerless and defenceless must 
submit to be talked down, and he consequently enforced witkan 
oath his request "to hear no more of her conscience or her 
scruples ; or he should be under the necessity of desiring her to 
indulge them in some other establishment !" 

The poor woman, who had two sons dependent on her salary 
for support, and fully appreciated the injury- it would cause to 
their prospects shoxdd sne be discharged in disgrace, could only 
curtsey and withdraw; leaving the Honourable Mr. Askham 
to hurry off to an appointment with the committee of the 
Vittoria f^^e, and forget m the bustle and interest of the meeting, 
the perplexities of his troubled home. 

For ainner, he had an engagement to Carlton House ; and so 
late was he detained by the committee, that, on hurrying back 
to Brook Street to dress, he found his pimctual coachman suready 
waiting at the door; his lustrous equipage and well-broken 
horses exhibiting a perfection of stable discipline, becoming a 
disciple of the Carltonian school. There was, consequently, not 
a moment to be wasted in interviews with children or governess. 
It was only of the valet who was kneeling at his feet to tie his 
shoe-strings into becoming symmetry, that he was enabled to 
inquire whether Sir Hugh had called that afternoon ; and on 
learning that he had not only called, bpt had a long interview 
with jkUss de Bayhurst, Philip recovered his spirits sufficiently to 
render the turn of his well-starched cravat a chtf-d^cBuvre worthy 
of Brummell. 

Half an hour afterwards, he was exhibiting the graces peculiar 
to one who passed for the best-bred and best-dressed man in 
town, in presence of one who was unquestionably the best-bred 
and best-dressed of princes. 

" Monsieur d'Ascamp" was the Eoglishman cited as the most 
" distioffuished" by the foreigners of fashion daily despatched 
to Pall Mall from more hyperborean latitudes, and his charm of 
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r, lilw tiiat of all personfl whose agreeablenesa la asanmed 
rather than instinctiTe, was easily worn with its seamy side 
inward and fairest gloss outward, to oaptiTate the approral <d 
one so skilled as Ihe Prince Begent in the appraisement of 
superficial merit. 

On his waj home, he stopped as usual at White's, for a glance 
at the eyemng papers ; or more truly, to oarry off, hia sheaf of 
its daily harvest of wit, or glean the bon-mots already current 
touching the dresses and flirtations of the night before. 

On arriying in Brook Street, the lateness of the hour prepared 
Philip Askham to find, as usual, no one stirring in the house 
except the valet accustomed to sit up for him ; and greatly was 
he startled to receive a message from Mrs. Markham, requesting 
an immediate interview. Concluding that, having reconsidered 
his rebnke of the morning, she was desirous of anticipating his 
ill-will by giving in her resignation, he felt half indined to refuse 
her request at an hour so unseemly. 

Her object, however, was to ac<][uaint him with the illneas of 
Selina. So seriously was she indisposed that, in the course of 
the evening, the fami^ apothecary had been twice csalled in; 
who had contented himself with alarming poor Susan on Master 
Percy's account by indistinct mutterings of the words " measles," 
-— " scarlet fever," — and " small-pox," — ^as the readiest solution 
of a fever there was nothing to account for. Philip Askham, at 
present more vexed than conscience-stricken, was forced to 
coincide in Mrs. M((rkham's opmion that, unless her charge 
were better in the morning. Sir Henry Halford must be sent for. 

In the morning she was much worse. Sir Henry was not 
only sent for, but admitted her state to be alarming, with less 
ceremony than he had used in looking l^e dea^-warrant of the 
late Lord Askham. The malady was a severe attack of brain 
fever. The agitation of mind produced by the approach of a 
long-anticipated crisis, the struggle of feelmg caused by being 
forced at such a moment into the glare of a public entertain, 
ment, the overpowering emotions arising from the poraaal of 
her mother's letter^ and as the crowning drop of hyssop over- 
brinmiing her cup, being torn irom her sacred task to undergo 
a trying interview with her unde, had combined to overset l^ 
reason. 

For it was with the prayers traced by her mother's hand that 
no earthly persuasions should induce her, so long aa she re- 
mained unmarried, to desert her little brother or quit Philip 
Askham's roof, still recent in her memory, that she wae foreed 
to listen to the entreaties of Sir Hugh ; to hear herself &st 
implored as an angel, then reproached as an ingrate ; and at 
length denounced, witii frantic violence, as an object of nale- 
diction ! 
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Boor eiiild,-^po<nr notherless g[irl! The despotism of two 
sfioh Totaries of Self wm too heavy a judgment to fall upon a 
head so unoffending. 

The club Tersion of the story was, that the imprudent girl, 
committed to the charge of a still more imprudent chaperon, 
had ventured into the night air, when overheated, on Lord 
Delvyn's arm, and was dying of inflammation of the lungs ; a 
tale which, having been conveyed like a grain of tares in the 
beak of Henry Askham to Mansfield Street, afforded- a fruitful 
text for the comments of his mother and Lady Isabella, already 
scandalized at the introduction of such a child into a public 
assembly. 

" Her illness was a judgment upon Philip. It was no more 
than he might have expected. It was no more than he 
deserved ! " 

The kind-hearted Lacy girls sat grieving over noor Lina*8 
sufferings and danger, till they all but hardened the heart of 
their mother, who considered it a proof of sympathy strangely 
indecorous on the part of her son, that, though every arrange- 
ment was made for his embarkation for Hamburg with a party 
of young men of family, who, undeterred by the evil fortune of 
the lamented Lord Tyrconnell, were about to volunteer in the 
service of Russia, that they might have a touch at Napoleon in 
person rather than with his Peninsular generals, he refused to 
quit the country till the fate of Selina was decided. 

** Many true words are said in jest ! " said he to his sister 
Emilia ; " and that when I told my father there was nothing to 
fear from the iska and ouska Polish princesses he was joking 
me about, because Lina was to be my wife, I was more in 
earnest than you supposed. Three years hence, when (if God 
should spare her) she will be old enough to marry, I trast I 
shall be tamed down or nolished up into something worthier her 
aeoeptance. Not equal to what she deserves. I have long 
foreseen all she would become, as surely as that the bud on 
yonder moss-rose tree will expand into a beautiful moss-rose. 
"but why talk about it now. In bidding good-bye to England, 
I shall perhaps carry with me the sad remembrance of leaving 
all I love best in the grave ! " 

If such the interest of comparative strangers, what were the 
self-reproaches o^her stepfatner on hearing her recovery de- 
spaired of; what, the anguish of the selfish kinsman who, con- 
sciooa of the struggle of feeling to which he had exposed the 
unhappy child, accused himself of blighting the fairest flower 
that ever grew. To Edward, whose attachment was so dear to 
idm, he should have to render a terrible account. 

The self-convicted man had not courage to enter the house in 
Brook Street, where, from the first day of his niece's illness, 
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Lady Anastasia had eBtabliBhed lienelf aa none. He contented 
himself with besetting the door with inquiries, — ^ton — ^twenty— ^ 
times a day ; and the world, incapable of understanding such 
deep sympathy in the iUness of a child, unless on the part of 
parents, attributed to any cause but the true one his oadaverous 
aspect. 

" I met De Bayhurst in Brook Street yesterday, as I was 
going to call on ArgyU," said Horace Trevor to Lesly, one after- 
noon, at Watier's, " and he looked as if he came out of the 
tombs ! " 

" Askham's stepdaughter, you know, is at the point of death," 
replied Lesly, " from fretting because her uncle signified his 
intention to remove her from that infected house." 

" Into his own? A curious choice of lazaret ! " said Trevor, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

" Well ! I wish poor Askham well through his enmity," 
added Lesly. " A jealous husband is the worst disorder goingi 
except the plague." 

« Askham would take it kindly of you not to talk quite 
so loud about his misfortunes in presence of such a gossip 
as Hinton Hort. Watier ought to write up over his door, 
' Licensed to deal in scandal, to be discussed on the premises ; ' 
for old Townsend declares that, if employed to trace out the 
assassins of a murdered reputation, he should proceed straight 
to Watier's ! " 

The party accused as traitor to the club secrets took an early 
opportunity, bv sneaking out of the room, to plead guilty to the 
accusation. lavX Echo was alreadv on the alert; and by the 
end of the fortnight, during whicn poor Selina's life wa£ de- 
spaired of, the reputation of Lady Anastasia was in danger 
almost as imminent. 

At length. Sir Henry Halford declared that his interesting 
patient was safe ; and on his bended knees, her uncle returned 
thanks for the mercy of Heaven. But he could not at once 
recover his cheerfulness of aspect; and the stragglers etiU in 
town — ^for, at that time, there were always stragglers in town 
till the 12th of August inscribed the letters G.P.&. in coloured 
lamps over the tradesmen's shops and placed grouse upon lordly 
tables — ^persisted in attributing his hollow eyes to the influence 
of conjugal ^evances. 

One burmng day in Au^st, the Duchess of Sandbeck chose 
to refresh the fevered veins of Lady Giandison by apprizing 
her that, while her whole thoughts were engrossed by an im- 
pending action between Barclay de Tolly and the f^ce of 
NeufchateL the world was in equal expectation of a single 
combat between Sir Hugh de Bayhurst and Philip Askham I 
" The name of my niece, Anastasia, is in every one's mouth,'* 
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added tKe duchess. " I think it mjr duty to inform you that all 
this imprudence will probably end m an elopement." 

An elopement P A vulgar catastrophe liable to be written 
about by newspapers, and groaned over by servants' halls P 
Never had Lady Grandison so envied her daughter the speed of 
her famous greys, as when desirous to fly to Grosvenor Square 
and interrogate her in person. . 

The code of morality developed by her ladyship on the occa- 
sion was perhaps better calculated ^o *' make the angels weep," 
than any of the " fantastic tricks " by which she had long justi- 
fied tlieif tears. . 

" What is this dreadful story, my dear, a,bout you and 
Mr. Askham ? " cried she, throwing herself on the sofa of Lady 
Anastasia's gorgeous dressing-room. ** You cannot be in your 
senses if you think of quitting your husband's house ! Your 
conduct may have made him unhappy. But why add insult to 
injurv, by making him ridiculous ? " 

" there are circumstances under which no wpman of feeling 
can remain under her husband's roof," replied Lady Anastasia, 
in a voice whose hoarseness bore testimony to her suiFerings of 
the preceding fortnight. 

" rJ^one in the world, none in the world ! " cried Lady Grandi- 
son. " A more eironcous view of the case could not be taken ! 
If dissatisfied with your proceedings. Sir Hugh is not the man 
who would scruple about turning you out of doors. And as 
your being still here suffices to prove that he, at least, is content, 
why injure your family by bringing us to disgrace P Exposures 
of this nature are the bane of society, the shame of the country. 
Any expedient, or palliative, or alternative, is infinitely prefer- 
able. As regards yourself, such a step would be worse than 
suicide. Save you reflected on what it wouid be to leave such 
a home as this .^ A house, nearly the best in London, where 
you have everything your own way.; the vc^oat perfect equipage 
at your disposal; diamonds, secondary only to crown jewels; 
and the most charming opera-box I know of; a fine country- 
seat, with the neighbourhood, though indiflerent, improving; 
no children to interfere with your pursuits ; and your husband 
too much engrossed by his nephew and niece, to trouble himself 
about your comings and goings. What can you want more, 
child P I only ask you, what can you want n^ore P Is there a 

foint on which your caprices are ungr^tified ? Certainly not ! 
therefore consider it but right to lay the aflair candidly before 
you, and to assure you, as your mother, that it would be the 
most monstrous ingratitude towards Sir Hugh, as well as cruelty 
to myself who have so loved and indulged youj were you to 
take any rash step ! " 

liady Grandison paused. Only from having exhausted her 
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breath, for her voluble address was delivered in a single sen- 
tence ! Bat her poor daughter, whose face was concealed ou 
the arm of the sofa, attempted no intermption. 

" Above all," she resumed, " have you considered what you 
would come to, after your cowp de tHe ? I put Mr. Aslfham out 
of the question, though he is said to have the worst temper and 
coldest heart that ever lived. But have you ever contemplated 
the condition of divorcees in this country, where they are excom- 
municated like the parias of the East? Or even of women 
parted from their husbands P At court, you would not be re- 
ceived ! The dear Duchess of York, the besj^-natured woman in 
the world, does not, for her best friend, overlook the objection. 
Your aunt Sandbeck, whose position places her next to the royal 
family, would never hear your name mentioned again. You 
would be reduced for acquaintance, Stasy, to that dreadful 
second set, of which I have always steered clear ; people witiiout 
decency or tact, among whom you would be lost. My dear 
child, reflect seriously upon this : think how we have seen poor 
Lady Luttrell mope a wnole night alone in her opera-box : re- 
member the fate of Lady Elinor Lee, whose sisters refused to go 
and take leave of her when she was dying. Some people carry 
their prejudices so far that they will not take a servant from a 
woman hving apart from her husband ; and that Ayton, whom 
I found such a treasure, had been two years out of place, because 
no one would receive a character of her from the Marchioness of 
Arlington. Severe enough you will say ; but the decencies of 
socie^ are to be respected ! " 

Again did Lady Grandison pause, — ^fancying she had made an 
impression ; but only to resume with redoubled unction. 

" With respect to Mr. Askham," continued she, " how has he 
dared to insinuate himself into your happy home, to ruin your 
prospects in life P What has he to oflPer, pray, in exchange for all 
ne would tempt you to abandon P Did he not see enou^ of you 
in the world, without hunting you to your fireside, and exposing 
you to the cruellest aspersions P Twice every week you were 
certain of meeting at Grandison House ; and almost every night 
elsewhere. Why, therefore, commit you in the esteem of society 
and destroy your domestic happiness, by seeking a reconci- 
liation with De Bayhurst only as a blind to his pursuit P " 

" My domestic happiness ! " faintly responded Lady Anas- 
tasia, without raising ner head. 

" You may cavil at the ward, child ; but its sense, at least, is 
undeniable. Ask twenty women of your condition in life (for 
people should be tried by their peers 1) whether you liave not 
everything this world can affora, to render life happy; and 
nineteen out of twenty, however good their position, would be 
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glad to exchange it with yours. That is what J call domestic 
happiness. And as regards Philip Askham " 

"As regards Philip Askham," interrupted the miserable 
young woman, suddenly withdrawing her pale face from the sofa 
cushion, and flinging back her hair from her face, that nothing 
might interpose between her and the mother who was about to 
indulge in invectives against one for whom she was prepared to 
sacrifice everything, here and hereafter, — "as regards him^ 
mother, not a word ! You knew of.my attachment to him ! You 
heard it from my own lips, and- silenced my wild avowals — on 
my wedding day — only lest they should reach De Bayhurst ! 
You sowed the wind, mother, but it is I who have reaped the 
whirlwind. What a life it has been, — what a life ! — ^what a life ! 
You talk of what it may he ! You try to terrify me by the prospect 
of evils to come. If you only knew the hours I have undergone ! 
Ask this detested house which you prize so highly, — ask these 
gewgaws," cried she, wildljr seizing some trinkets scattered on the 
table beside her, and dashing them to the ground, — " ask this 
vile rubbish, for which I bartered my happiness, what a desolate 
creature I was, till mv wretchedness obtained some sympathy 
where sympathy was dear ! " 

" You shock me beyond measure, Anastasia, by this unlady- 
like violence ! " remonstrated Lady Grandison. " From me, 
thank Heaven, you never imbibed such habits. Melodrama, 
mere melodrama! To go through the world with credit to 
yourself, my dear, the business of life must be more calmly 
considered. Compose yourself." / 

" OA, mother ! " was all that Lady Anastasia could utter, press- 
ing her hand convulsively upon the heart she felt was breaking. 

" I have, at all events, fulfilled my duty by placing your 
prospects fairly before you," added Lady Grandison, startled by 
the chimes of a musical timepiece near her, which most inap- 
propriatelv interrupted her discourse. " I have now an appoint- 
ment to teep. But I warn you, Stasy, not to count on my 
weak tenderness to uphold you in your folly. Painful as it m^y 
be to me, I pledge my honour never to see you again, if once 
you desert your husband's roof! " 

She went. She kept her appointment at Carlton House ; and 
within an hour of her ladysnip's departure from Grosvenor 
Square, where, like the wind of the desert, she penetrated only 
to leave greater desolation behind. Lord Grandison, who, since 
his daughter's marriage, had not twice crossed her threshold for 
a mommg visit, was suddenly announced. On hearing his name, 
Ijadj Anastasia, anticipating from what had already passed the 
scene that was to k>11ow, was seized with so universal a 
trembling, that not a step could she advance to greet him. ^ 

T 2 
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Lord Grandigon caAie straight up to lidr, however, and kissed 
her affectionately ; then, holding her at arm*g length from him, 
with her hands still pressed in his, surreved her deliberately ; 
enabling her also to perceive that his handsome and manly face 
was blanched to ghastly paleness. His appearance fully accounted 
for the incoherency with which, after a moment's pause, he 
addressed her. 

" I heard a dreadful whisper just now at the club," said he, 
while his daughter sank almost lifeless on the sofa, " and hur- 
ried hither, my poor Stasy, sooner than anywhere else, to ask 
whether it were true ! I never knew you utter a falsehood, my 
girl ! I know I can rely upon your word. Yet I'm half afraid 
to hear your answer, Stasy, — rnore than half afraid! Your 
mother and I never hit it off. We were' not suited to each 
other ; and feeling I could not make her happy, I never inter- 
fered with her. Poor woman ! it was hard but she should have 
her amusements, when she always let me have mine. And I 
have had nothing to complain of. She came of a good stock : 
and knew too well what was due to her pedigree, to risk the 
honour of my name ; so that, if all were to come over again, I 
am afraid I should do again as I have done. But there is one 
thing of which I accuse myself: if I let Lady Grandison have 
her way in other things, in ^owr behalf, I should have interfered. 
I saw you always pretty, always eood-humoured, — and was con- 
tent. But blood is one thing, and breaking another ; and I was 
bound to take care, Stasy, that you were made what a woman 
ouffht to be. I never did ! I trusted to your mother ! I was 
proud of you, and loved you, better perhaps than I seemed 
(being always bothered about one thing or another). But to be 
proud of you and love you was not enough. At least, I feel so 
TWW /" . 

He paused ; and taking out his handkerchief, wiped away the 
cold dew that had risen on his forehead. Lord Grandison was 
not the man to make a display of sensibility ; but nature was 
stirring with painful energy in his heart. 

" And so," continued he, after fetching a deep breath, " when 
a word was accidentally dropped before me just now, inferring 
that — inferring, I say, Stasy, that — that you had disgraced 
yourself, I dreaded, my poor child, for my own sake, to know 
more. For as there is a living God, if you cannot look toe 
honestly in the, face, I will blow my brains out ! Not because a 
name is dishonoured which had nothing before to be ashamed of; 
but because I could never, never forgive myself for not having 
watched more carefully over the happiness of my only cliild." 

Ere he concluded, his voice was broken by sobs ; and when 
the poor dehnqUent before him threw herself distractedly into 
his arms, instead of hesitating to receive her, he clasped her to 
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his heart with fervent and reiterated embraces. Till that 
moment, he had never felt how much she was his own. 

The tears of poor Lady Anastasia were falling with an unre- 
strainedness that refreshed her aching heart, when, lo ! the door 
of the dressing-room revolved slowly on its hinges, and Pe 
Bay hurst, who, till lately, had rarely invaded its precincts, sud- 
denly stood before them. At sight of him, the colour returned 
to the blanched face of Lord Grandison, who made no attempt 
to accost him. But the readiness and composure of his greeting 
soon sufficed to prove that, whatever others might be suffering, 
his mind was at ease. 

" I saw your horse at the door. Lord Grandison," said he, 
"and was determined to conie and beg you would persuade my 
poor wife to take a little air and exercise. Her attendance in 
the sick-room of my little niece (her kindness to whom I can 
never sufficiently acknowledge) has made her, as you perceive, 
so low and nervous that I am anxious to get her out of town ; 
for our anxieties, thank God, are at an end ! The little girl is 
out of danger ; and Knighton and Halford have just informed 
me that, if her convalescence proceed fairly, in ten days' time 
Selina may be removed to the sea." 

Lord Grandison was satisfied. Since Sir Hugh de Bayhurst 
was thus thoroughly absorbed in the condition of his niece, the 
estrangement between him and Ljidy Anastasia threatened no 
alarming consequences. The kind-hearted man felt greatly 
relieved. The happiness of his daughter might require parental 
care. Her safety was not endangered. 

Meanwhile, for once in her giddy life, the restlessness of Lady 
Grandison had been of service. Her visit to Carlton House had 
accomplished an invaluable benefit. The following day, Philip 
Askham was requested by the Eegent to accompany to Germany 
the deputation about to convey to the Emperor of Russia the 
insignia of the order of the Garter. 

At a chapter recently held, the order had been conferred on 
his imperial majesty ; and Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt was to proceed 
to the head-quarters of the allied army, with the splendid para- 
phernalia prepared as a present from the Prince Eegent. To 
Philip Askham were intrusted his private letters ; a commission 
having no connection with ministers or politics, and imposed 
upon him with a cordiality of friendship rendering it impossible 
to decline. 

Even the condition of Selina affiDrded no shadow of excuse. 
Eor the moment Lady Grandison conveyedi to Grosvenor Square 
intelligence of Philip's appointment. Sir Hi^gh de Bayhurst 
insisted, not alone that the invalid should become their inmate 
during his absence, but, knowing her predilections, that her 
little orother, thie heir of the house of Askham, should be the 
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companion of her visit. The Sussex air, he said, would be more 
advantageous for both than the ruder climate of Eden Castle ; 
and all parties agreed that Percy could not be better than under 
the fostering care pf Lady Anastasia. 

So rapidly was the wnole affair transacted, that, before the 
departure of the deputation for a spot which concentrated the 
interest and observation of every country in Europe, Susan and 
her two charges were already on their road to Bayhurst. 

" I should DC soiry if I thought Phil would ever take a fancy 
to Hurstwood !" cried Lord Middlemore to his wife (on reading 
in the newspaper a pompous account of the embarkation of the 
party, and of uie splendid new carriage launched on the occasion 
by the Honourable Mr. Askham), " for he would be sure to ^et 
it ! Phil has only to open his mouth to yawn, and it is filled 
with manna and quails I Were he to cut somebody's throat, 
the Humane Society would bestow a gold medal that year, as a 

gremium for wilful murder. At this moment, when, if De Bay- 
urst were to shoot him, no man could possibly find fault, that 
unaccountable fellow makes himself head-nurse to his offspring ; 
and though, whenever Phil does vote, it is against ministers, the 
Begent manages to patch up a little appointment for him which 
is no appointment ; — that is, which gives no umbrage to Downing 
Street, ^r to the old leather glove which Phil pretends to cafi 
his conscience." 

** Thank goodness, he is safe out of England ! " was the fervent 
response of Susan. ** Lord Uppingham had probably some share 
in smoothing the way for him ; for Margaret nas been as anxious 
as myself." 

" I wish he'd smooth the way for me /" cried Lord Middlemore, 
drawing on his gloves, as his team was at that moment brought 
to the door ; " for the roads hereabouts are as heavy as l^iil 
and his new carriage are likely to find them in Germany." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Pedro, If he be sad, he wants money ! 

Claudio. Nay, an he be not in love, there is no believinsr in old sigms. He 
brushes his hat o* mornings !— What does that bode ?— Shakspbarb. 

On Philip Askham's departure, six weeks were assigned by 
the Begent as the limit of his absence ; but long before the 
nature of his duties admitted of his return, nay, before Eden- 
bourne had recovered' its amazement on hearing that its repre- 
sentative in Parliament had been despatched as star-and-garter- 
bearer to foreign parts, was fought that memorable battle of 
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Leipaie, which forwarded, as by a seven-leagued stride, the 
pacification of Europe. 

Not that in England its influence was, at the moment, properly 
appreciated; for ere Philip made his reappearance at Carlton 
House, to explain, more clearly than a crabbed bulletin, the 
triumphant attitude of the allies, and disastrous position of the 
Prencn, Lord Castlereagh had quitted England with his suite^ 
to represent the interests of Great Britain in a conference that 
purported to accomplish, by the crooked contrivances of diplo- 
macy, a peace it was on the eve of enforcing at the point of the 
bayonet. And well has that phantom peace of Chditillon, the 
most eminent blunder of the Uppingham cabinet {viri magni, 
etiam cum errant, doceni), been designated by after-times " the 
peace that passeth all understanding." 

To trace the foreign adventures of the man fortuitously rein- 
stalled in the career for which he was originally intendea, does 
not fall within the outlines of a story pro^ssing to describe the 
aborigines of the parish of Edenboume, rather than the indi- 
vidual whom the French papers described as " Sir Askam," 
and the Algemeine Zeittmg as the handsomest man beheld on 
Saxon ^ound since the days of Albert the Bear ; and whom 
Tchernicheff, and other irresistibles of Caesar's camp, would have 
considered a dangerous rival, had his waist been a foot shorter, 
and girthed into the shape of an hourglass. 

Suffice it that, on his return to London, his victory over the 
carpet knights of Watier's was scarcely less remarkable than 
that accomplished at Leipsic by the Itoly Alliance. To have 
heard, even as an amateur, the roar of imperial cannon, to have 
conversed face to face with an emperor who had conversed face 
to face with Napoleon, and to have bobbed and nobbed with 
those whose very names even the newsmen's horns trembled to 
utter, was enough to justify the assiduity with which the fashion- 
able world picked up every syllable let fall by an individual em- 
balmed in the breath df emperors and the breath of meerschaums. 

He was, in short, the lion of the hour ; and so pleasant being 
his position as court newsman to royalty and trump-card of the 
di^er-§^vers, he was in no haste to repair to Bayhurst for the 
resumption of a bondage which, long before he left England, had 
proved sufficiently galling. 

On the plea of an accumulation of family business during his 
absence, and the urgency of his parliamentary duties on his 
return, he declared it impossible for him to leave London. His 
letter of acknowledgment to De Bayhurst for the harbour so 
kindly gptnted to " his two children " during his absence, gave 
instructions accordingly that they should be despatched with 
their attendants to town ; and the heart-broken woman who, 
though she had pledged herself to her parents that, on Mr. 
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Askham's arrival from Germany, no commnnication beyond the 
common civilities of society should pass between them, had pre- 
pared herself to be at least tempted into the infringement of her 
vow, perceived that, of her honour and happiness, the wreck was 
total. 

" I fancied that vulgar impostor, Geramb, had put capiUkry 
attraction out of vogue," observed Lesly to Trevor one night at 
Lady Heathcote's, where an open-mouthed audience was sur- 
rounding Philip as they might nave done an Oriental tale-teller 
or Italian improvisatore ; " yet you see Askham's Saracenic 
moustache carries everything before it ! " 

" So would my poodle's, if I chose to twist it a la Blucher.** 

** Byron declares that if Askham goes on lionizing at parties 
in this way, people will send their footmen to keep a front row," 
drawled the rival dandy. 

" He would do better to convert his popularity into ready 
money. Askham is not nice ! He might find some city heiress 
to set him on his legs again. I heard thirty to one laid yester- 
day, at White's, that the allies are at Paris before Easter Sunday. 
Sad news for poor * Sir Askam ! ' Like Faulconbridge's visage, 

A' pops him out 
At least of good five thousand pounds a year." 

"But I thought he was to marry that sixteen-handa-high 
daughter of Lynchmore's, as much like an heiress as her ffither 
is like a conjurer." 

" Did you not hear Sir Robert Lacy say, last night, that his 
niece had been engaged these two years to some norrid L*ish 
neighbour at Lynchmore Castle P " 

" Ay, De Bayhurst, who was listening with all big ears, seemed 
confoundedly surprised. Who knows but the match was made a 
stalking-horse by Lady Anastasia P" 

Meanwhile, if Philip found cause to congratulate bimself on 
being " well out of" the intimacy which had excited so much 
uneasiness at Grandison House, it was the only point on which 
he had grounds of gratulation. The disorder of his finances was 
brought before him in black and white, by the importunate 
demonstrations of Christmas bills, gathered lite snow-drifts on a 
quagmire during his absence; and to complete his perplexity, 
every successive letter from Lord Askham impliea that the 
downfall of Napoleon was at hand. 

During the last two years, the correspondence between the 
brothers had received some check in cordiality, from the diffi- 
culty experienced by Philip in supplying the unreasonable 
demands of the detenu, now that a new shaft of extravagance 
was sunk in the already overworked mine of the Askham estates. 
But in the glee of Lord Askham's reviving hopes, this coldness 
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seemed suddenly forgotten ; and even Philip, notwithstanding 
the disastrous plight of his affairs, could scarcely refrain from 
sympathizing in his brother's joy at the conclusion of more than 
a dozen years* exile and captivity. The allies were within a 
day's march of Paris ; and the English prisoners, who had been 
removed into the interior for greater security, impatiently 
awaited, in the barren department of Lp. Creuse, their signal 
of release. 

Already Philip had ordered the best apartments in Brook 
Street to be got ready for his brother ; and little Percy, who was 
prepared both by sire, nurse, and governess to charm the eyes 
and win the heart of the noble uncle of whom he was the pre- 
sumptive heir, stood at the window all day, iiL expectation of 
seeing him arrive by every carriage that stopped at the door. 
That Lord Askham would come otherwise than alone had never 
entered into his brother's calculations. For if he were delighted 
to enfranchise himself from the yoke of the loveliest woman in 
England, only because it was of two years' endurance, — how 
much more poor Percy, who, for the last eleven, had been 
struggling against the tyrannies of a handsome termagant, of 
whom it would now be easy to rid himself by a decent annuity. 
Just, however, as he was making up his mind to proceed by 
mail to Dover to await the arrival or one who had already let 
pass more days than might have been expected, since the memo- 
rable one that brought intelligence of the capitulation of Napo- 
leon, an evening paper (which Philip was luckily the first to 
take from the hands of the waiter at White's) apprized him 
that among the arrivals from Calais by tfie packet of the pre- 
ceding night, were " Lord and Lady Askham and family ! " 

Congratulating himself on being able to hurry home before 
the explosion of jokes to which this strange blunder of the 
Courier would give rise, he reached Brook Street just in time to 
hail, alighting fiom a hackney coach, a middle-aged man, some- 
"what bloated in figure and claretty in complexion, whose locks 
of sable-silvered so little denoted the brother only a year oldey 
than himself, that (the strange-looking, curly-eared hat and short- 
waisted coat of the stranger being evidently exotics), he decided 
it to be Lord Askham's valet, and was on the point of asking 
tidings of his master. 

" Phil, old boy, how are you? " was, however, a salutation too 
English to be mistrusted ; and Philip could only hope that the 
still older boy whose outward man he thought so prodigious, 
had not penetrated his mistake. 

•' But where are your baggage and servants P " cried he. 
*' Your rooms here are in readiness to receive them." 

" Thanks — ^thanks ! We are too large a party to encumber 
you. We Ya^YQ put up at Sabloniere s, as the best place for 
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foreigners. Neither Lady Askliam nor the children speak a 
word of English." 

Again, Philip prayed inwardly that his surprise and disgust 
might not be too apparent. 

" I long to show you my young ones," said the warm-hearted 
IJord Asknam. " xou won't find them perhaps so well taught 
as this little fellow " (patting the shoulder of Percy, who was 
already established on nis uncle's knee) ; " but they are lively, 
thriving creatures, and ail nothing ! " 

Philip could scarcely repress a groan. At present, comment 
or inquiry was impossible. 

" I should like you, however, to come first with me to Mans- 
field Street," ccfcitinued Lord Askham, whose heart seemed over- 
flowing with the charities of life. " Edmund's at Eton« I fancy ; 
and nobody at home with my poor mother but Sophy, whom I 
left on the nurse's knee. Strange, out of her large family, to 
have only a daughter to keep her company in her old age ! " 

" You will find she considers even Sophia one too many, for 
she is wild to marry her," replied Philip. " But if we go now," 
added he (horror-struck at the idea of venturing, in the semi- 
daylight of an April evening, in a hackney coacn with a man 
whose appearance would have mftde the fortime of Liston in a 
new farce), '' we shall come upon the dowager just at dinner- 
time." 

" And what then P Though I am hurrying back to dine with 
my family, I can't sit down till I have had a glimpse of the old 

!f*hilip dared not forewarn him how much his filial sympathy 
was thrown away : still less, of the probability that His indis- 
creet allusions to his " family " would produce a hurricane of 
maternal indignation. 

Too much interested, however, in conciliating the lord of Slden 
Castle, to hesitate about compliance with his first request, away 
they rumbled to Mansfield Street ; the musty coach which so 
dis&essed the susceptibilities of the Carltonian awakening in 
Lord Askham's mind only pleasant reminiscences of his days of 
schoolboyhood. 

It was 7U)t pleasant to him, however, to find the subrogate of 
of his honours so imperfectly versed in the family statistics, that 
he had to be informed of Richard's regiment being quartered in 
Nova Scotia ; and that the frigate in which Claude was fighting 
for his second epaulet was appointed to the Mediterranean 
station. 

" Gone to dine at Eske Hill," was the answer of the servants 
in Mansfield Street to the inquiry for Lady Askham ; and, little 
suspecting that such was the answer always given to intruders 
at dinner-time by order of the dowager,— and Eske Hill being 
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out of limit, at so late an hour, for the extension of their ramble, 
Lord Askham insisted on carrying his brother back with him to 
Sabloni^re's. " He had all sorts of questions to ask ; and must 
show him the children ! " 

Bespecting " the three girls," his sisters, now three peeresses, 
though altered in no other particular, his questions were easily- 
answered ; for their letters had kept their elder brother aufait 
to the number of their olive-branches and the incomputability of 
their domestic happiness. But on inquiring after Henry, it 
required Philip's personal indorsement to the certificates of 
newspaper report, to enable Lord Askham to conceive the 
present colossal proportions of the self-conceited schoolboy he 
nad left so mere a pigmy. 

" So much the better, so much the better ! " cried he, after 
listening to Philip's somewhat invidious enumeration of the 
amount of sinecures bj which Lord Uppingham had contrived 
to steady the flight of his paper kite. " Smce Parliament chooses 
^ there should be such abuses as patent places, why shouldn't our 
' family profit as well as another P I'm glad to hear Henry is 
independent, and that he wants nothing from me; because,—* 
though Heaven forbid I should play the niggard with one of my 
father's sons, — it goes against me to give with a grudging heart ; 
and from the very school-room, where, as a boy, he used to sap 
under the table only that he might pass for a genius, Henry has 
always been my laughing-stock." 

His next query regarded Eden Castle ; and on reaching such 
tender ground as the clearings effected within the last two 
years, Philip was struck dumb on learning that, in a couple of 
days. Lord Askham intended to proceed to^is country house. 

** At this time of year, — at the very beginning of the season P " 
cried he, in utter consternation. 

" What the deuce is the season to me?" was the pertinent 
reply of the stuffy middle-aged man, in the napless beaver. ** I 
have no duties in Parliament ; and you don't suppose that, after 
the habits of ease I have enjoyed for the last twelve years, I 
shall be ass enough to varnish myself into one of the pcupier 
mdchS puppets of rashion P " 

On recalling to mind the Helen Middlemores of the match- 
hunting metropolis, Philip applauded this resolution. 

" Besides, I m all impatience to get a sight of the old place," 
resumed Lord Askham, from whose memory the opprobrium of 
the " dreary pile " was effaced. " And Lady Askham and the 
children, who have heard so much of it, cannot rest till they 
have seen Eden Castle." 

Philip was petrified. He had heard other libertines dignify 
by their patronymic those who ought to be nameless. But this 
daring tone of recognition was too audacious. 
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" Yon. surely do not intend to introduce jowe family publicly 
at Eden Castle P " cried he, with sudden assumption or spirit. 

** And why not?" 

" Out of deference to the honour of our family name, — out of 
respect to the memory of my father." 

" My own children are quite as near mj heart as my parents," 
retorted Lord Askham ; " and I consider them a credit to 
us all." 

" But consider the shock which such a proceedings would 
create in the county ! Edenbourne is a primitive place ; the 
neighbourhood is strict in its morality." 

" Confound its morality ! " cried Lord Askham, a little nettled. 
" Its notions, I remember, were about as stiff as its clay ; and 
Eden Castle none the pleasanter for either. But as my wife has 
not the smallest pretension to be noticed by Mrs. Gwatkin, or to 
notice the apothecary's lady " 

" Your — wife ! " ejaculated Philip, aghast. 

" Come, come, Phil, — ^none of Henry's stage starts ! " rejoined 
his brother, struggling to recover his temper. " Don't pretend 
ignorance about what I never formally announced, because I saw 
you had he^rd from others what it was not very pleas^t to 
write about." 

"You are actually married?" — persisted Philip, no longer 
conscious of the jolts and rumblings of the coach. 

"Do you remember," said Lord Aakham, as if he thought 
this feint of ignorance scarcely worthy reply, " that when my 
father hectored me so confoundedly about that first unlucky loss 
at roulette, I wrote you word that my family would one day 
bitterly repent their want of forbearance?" 

" You do not mean that the marriage took place then ?" cried 
Philip, who had flattered himself it might be a recent act of 
insanity; and that the "young ones" of whom his brother 
seemed so proud, were at least illegitimate. 

" Not verit/ long afterwards !" was the ipdefinite rejoinder of 
Lord Askham. " On that occasion, when you and every one 
seemed in combination to harass and torment me, poor L^ontine 
displayed such genuine and disinterested devotion, offering to 
sell everything she possessed in the world, to release me from 
my difBdulties, th^t i saw where I might depend for friendship ; 
ond rewarded it to the best of my ability." 

A wild gasp for breath was the only comment of his companion.- 

" You see, Phil my boy," resumed his brother, profiting by 
his muteness, " one must take society en jpkilosophe, or en dne 
bdtS ; and I am one of those who don't care to be a beast of 
burthen to so sorry a master. Situated as I have been for the 
last twelve years, exiled, isolated, forgotten, a secondary object 
to every member of my family, having to obtain my own pro- 
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perty with as mucli trouble as thougli begging for. an alms, and 
witk every prospect of remaining a prisoner till my head, grey 
enough as it is, was white as a ptarmigan, a man is forced to take 
his situation between his two hands, and consider how it may 
be mended.** 

" And you thought to mend it by such a marriage P'* faltered 
Philip, shrugging his shoulders. 

" What other sort of marriage was in my power ? At all 
events, I am justified by the result. For during a third of my 
life, which would otherwise have been forlorn as Eobinson 
Crusoe's, 1 have enjoyed the society of an affectionate wife and 
children. And so, my dear Phil, if we are to remain as good 
friends as we have ever been (which I earnestly trust may be 
the case), don*t talk again of * such a marriage* to one whom it 
has made completely happy. I am aware that in this hypocritical 
country, where vice is only tolerated so long as it wears the 
mask of virtue, L^ontine and I have our way to fight. But I 
shall think it hard if the first antagonist to be overcome is my 
favourite brother.** 

Philip was silenced. Already, on his introduction to tercy 
and Selina, Lord Askham had expressed in blunt but cordial 
English his hope, that so long as he lived, his brother and 
brother's family would consider his house their home ; and with 
such an example of fraternal warmth, it was impossible to do 
otherwise than resign himself to the evil now inevitable. ' Still, 
the singing in his ears, and the sickness of his heart, attested 
the greatness of the shock he had sustained. 

Luckily, they had reached Sabloni^re*s ; where, on ascending 
the stairs to^^ether, a tremendous racket in one of the rooms 
seemed familiar to the ears of Lord Askham; for he instantly 
opened the door, and announced his brother. 

The happy family, which, according to his own account, had 
afforded so much consolation to his banishment, consisted of 
three uncouth girls, with coffee-coloured complexions and staring 
black eyes; and a boy so inveterately pug-nosed, that you 
looked aside lest by mistake you should see into his head ; who, 
though but four years old, was already, in coat and gesture, a 
miniature man. And though the name of Philip had been 
bestowed on him with a degree of brotherly yearning certainly 
moi*e disinterested than that which had presided over the 
baptism of poor Percy, the horror-struck Carltonian contem- 
plated his ludicrous namesake- with feelings grievously akin to 
those of the uncle of Robin Eedbreast's celebrated jprotdgds, A 
more mongrel race had never provoked his disgust. 

He had not, however, seen the worst of the family. The table 
was laid for dinner, including the covers of the four Jittle 
monsters; and though, sooh after Lord Askham's desire to 
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Ernestine that lier mother might be apprized of his return, a 
shrill voice from an inner bed -room upbraided him fiercely with 
haying kept dinner waiting, he was scarcely prepared for the 
dragon-like female who burst into the room exclaiming, "Ah 
pa, Sascam/p ! — DScidSment dtTions-Tious aujourd^hui ?" 

The next moment, however, he decided her ladyship's 
dictatorial apostrophe to be preferable to the instantaneous 
dropping of her voice into the olandest accents, reminding him 
only too forcibly of her original vocation, as soubrette to a 
theatre of the Boulevards ! 

Afraid to favour Philip so soon in their acquaintance with 
a specimen of conjugal termagancy, her animadversions were for 
the present vented on an absent individual whom she reviled 
under the name of " Vake." 

" We left ^egg behind at Dover, to put our baggage through 
the Custom-house," added Lord Askham, by way of explanation ; 
from which Philip implied that " Vake" must be his brother's 
valet. The little monster, coated and cravatted like a lawyer's 
clerk, soon interposed, however, a shrill apostrophe to "Pap pah!" 
to inquire whether " Vake" would not arrive by dinner-time. 

" JSTest cepas que cest hien mat a Veke defldner comme ga en 
route V* whined Monsieur Philippe ; while his mother added 
aside to Philip, with a smile of deprecation, "CTest que ce petit 
morveux nepeut rien sans V^ke" 

For the present Philip escaped without further enlightenment. 
But the morrow brought before him a far more offensive member 
of his new family than the coffee-coloured girls or parti-coloured 
mother, in the shape of a half-pay captain of marines, a fellow- 
prisoner of Lofd Askham, who at present officiated as privy- 
purse of his household ; without whose aid, neither rather, 
mother, nor children, seemed able to eat, drink, or understand. 
" Vake" was incessantly in request, and seldom wanting ; and 
by the time Philip Askham had cast his eyes over the outward 
man of a species of half-bred English tiger, occasionally to be 
seen in the Quadrant, or among the chevaliers d'industrie of 
foreign watering-places, but at that period unknown in England, 
he was willing to admit that, by comparison, his brother had 
almost the air of a man of fashion. 

Having reached the confines of St. James's Street in the 
unsavoury vehicle in which on quitting Leicester Square he was 
glad to conceal his mortification, he espied Lord Middlemore 
emerging from the Cocoa Tree, and instantly quitted the coach 
to join him. It was a comfort to chance upon some one really 
interested in poor Percy, to whom he could confide his vexation. 

" By George, what a bore ! And I, who was looking forvrard 
with such delight to his return !" cried the astonished cousin. 
•* But one might have expected it. Percy is a fellow who's been 
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standing in his own light ever since he was born ! If Percy had 
been made Pope, he*d have hampered, with St. Peter's keys, the 
lock of the gates of Paradise." 

To Phihp's share of the annoyance, however, he reconciled 
himself readily ; for, like all self-lovers, Philip had but a shallow 
hold on the sympathies of other people. 

" So confoundedly annoying," resumed Middlemore, turning a 
deaf ear to/his account of L^ontine's coal-black locks and coal- 
red cheeks, " to happen just as every Englishman in the land is 
wanting to enjoy himself. I've been so merry all day, that I 
could hardly help shaking 'hands with ever^ soul I ever saw 
before, and even those I had not ; and givmg every beggar I 
met a shilling to drink. There's something in the word 
* Peacb* that gets into one's head ! And to be shown up in 
this way, by having Percy bring down upon one a pack of disre- 
putable adventurers ! iby George, I've a mind to accept the 
proposal Hardynge made me last night, to carry off our two 
wives to Paris, and let them see the louvre and all that's worth 
seeing before the general scramble, if only to be out of the 
way." 

Even Hardynge and Emma, though they looked this mortify- 
ing family catastrophe more steadily in the face, had no better 
comfort to afford. The glory of the house of Askham was 
indeed departed ! 

" Still, it is not for yon to turn y^our back on him," observed 
Hardynge, after listening to Phihp's vivid description of their 
new sister-in-law. "There is a lower deep thaji poor Lord 
Askham has yet fallen into. The toady appears to me as great 
an evil as the wife ; and if we all abandon him, there is no saying 
into what society he may fall ! " 

He even agreed to accompany Philip to Sablonifere's the 
following day, to be introduced. But when, on their arrival, 
they found Henry beforehand with them, on the best of terms 
w^ith the coffee-coloured girls, the little mannikin, and even 
" Vake," the good intentions of Lord Hardynge underwent some 
modification. The policy of Lord Uppingham's jackal was 
plainly apparent, and the Toryism of poor Percy already 
exuding from every pore. He made no secret indeed of his 
recantation in favour of the angelic government which had 
loosed his chains; and on quitting the hotel, the Eske Hill 
brother-in-law offered to bet with the Hurstwood cousin, that 
Henry would persuade Lord Askham to4issume, on the first dis- 
solution of Parliament, the representation of his own borough. 

" Henry is the sort of fellow," said he, " who, an hour before 
Stafford was beheaded, would have made a dead point at his 
proxy." 

" By George, then, I hope the Begent will let this Parliament 
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die a natural death ! " observed Lord Middlemore ; " for 
unless I'm mucli mistaken, iEldenbourne is tlie only thing that 
keeps Philip out of the Bench. ' I'm afraid he's deucedly 
dipped." 

"Unless Henry, or 'Vake,* or the lady in the chimney-pot 
hat, should interfere to prevent it, I dare say Lord Askham will 
pay his debts. Se forced Philip up to London, you know, by 
sending him to Parliament ; and though his taste in a wife may 
be none of the purest, he talks like a generous, warm-hearted 
fellow after all." 

" Lucky that Percy made up his mind to be off to Eden 
Castle at once!" added Middlemore. " Though people are too 
busy with the state of the nation to take much heed just now of 
A or B, better have those little quadroons of his turned out in 
his own park, than that of Hyde. A deuce of a nuisance for all 
of us, the whole thing. But by the time we come back from 
Paris, my dear Hardynge. we snail find the physic settled, and 
the sediment sunk to the bottonu" 



CHAPTER XXX. 

I do fear 
When every feather sticks in its own win?, 
Lord Timou will be left a naked gull, 
Which flashes now a phoenix. 

Shakspsare. 

While Emma and Susan and their two lords were among the 
first who had the gratification of beholding in his triumphant 
position, in the humbled capital of France, the great captain 
with whose name its nurses were beginning to frighten refrac- 
tory children, as formerly with that of Marl brook; while 
Lord Askham was surveying with horror round Eden Castle the 
naked slopes and craggy acclivities he remembered clothed with 
thriving oaks and stately elms, all England was crowding to Paris 
to stare at the allied sovereigns, who, by associating the valour of 
their camps and gold of their currency, had prevailed against 
the " Corsican adventurer" with much the same heroism which 
enables a field of hundreds of well-mounted sportsmen, fifty 
couple of stanch hounds, and huntsmen and helpers in jpropor- 
tion, to eflPect the suppression of poor reynard. 

Among the many things which the country called upon itself 
to be thankful for, was that the B/Cgent should have selected, 
among those officiating as bear-leaders to the royal and imperial 
visitors, a man so skilled to do credit to the office, as the hon- 
ourable member for Edenbourne, It was whispered at Watier's 
that he was recommended for the charge by Madame IJieven ; 
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at White's, tbat be had made a conquest of the Duchess of 
Oldenburg, who courted him as the favourite of the prince, 
with whom she was ambitious of becoming a favourite. No one 
chose to remember the fact, that Sir Askam, already honoured 
by the favour of their Kalserliche and iTowi^ZfcAe majesties, was 
the fittest person for their service. 

But while the gay world was thanking goodness for its power 
of providing for Kooshia and Prooshia a valet de place whose 
French was as good as Horace Trevor's, and his bow as graceful 
as Sir Walter Lealy's, while his name bore citation in the 
Hatisbon College, and was secure against Uppingham blackball, 
Philip Askham, but that his office afforded a pretext for not 
accompanying his brother to Eden Castle, would have scarcely 
found courage to wear with a ^smile the mantle of state under 
which the fox was gnawing. 

Though circumstances scarcely admitted of the pleasing delu- 
sions df the fly on the wheel, Philip had no small reason to 
beheve that, among the hundreds of thousands whose eyes were 
attracted to the brilliant cortege of the sight-seeing emperor, 
the fairer moiety assigned the preference, in point of manly 
beauty, to one whose person and costume were less at variance 
with their stereotypea notions of distinction ; and in those 
brilliant fStes, where the Lady Grandisons and Lady Lynch- 
mores allowed no respite to the hearts of crowned heads, hearts 
less ambitious, and looks less designing, were much at the 
service of the leader of the Lnperial Ursa Major. But that his 
purple and fine linen were lined with a hair shirt, Philip would 
have had a pleasant time of it. The Eegent, who, though 
his reputation was somewhat deteriorated by his pretence at 
juvenility, was still an admirable judge of tact and taste in 
other people, regarded Philip Askham almost as an authority. 

In the pauses of his gracerul courtiership, however, it occurred 
to Philip Askham as more than possible, that a marriage con- 
tracted by his brother under circumstances so peculiar might 
be wanting in the indispensable forms ; and in hopes of obtain- 
ing such information as might enable him at some future period 
to substantiate the heirship of his son, he applied to his friend 
Hardyn^e, to employ some legal agent in Paris to proceed to 
Verdun m order to ascertain the necessary particulars. 

The reply of his brother-in-law proved chiefly that the original 
Bob was father to the present Lord Hardynge. 

" Nothing would be easier, my dear Askham, than to execute 
your commission," said he ; " and I inclose you with that view 
the address of a clever lawyer, with whose house my poor father 
transacted business to his satisfaction, on our first visit to Paris. 
Bat if you wiU permit me to advise in a matter so dehcate, I 
recommend you to forbear. Lord Askham has been an impru- 

u 
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dent man, but the best of brothers ; and here, as elsewhere, is 
cited as having the heart of a prince. Do not act with him, 
therefore, in an underhand manner ; for he does not deserve it. 
At some future moment, set your doubts at rest by ascertaining 
from himself the points you deem essential. But do not employ 
a professional man to seek out flaws ; for, were I in his position 
and so dealt with, I could never forgive you. 

" I wish you would give me pleasanter commissions, that I 
might execute them more to your satisfaction. You can imagine 
nothing more amusing than the scene presented by this motley 
capital (which, between tears and laughter, is in a constant state 
of hysterica), unless indeed the mummeries of poor dear old 
sober-suited London. 

" Middlemore and I are proud of our sagacity in having with- 
drawn our wives from a scene of action where the proverbial 
prudence of English matronhood seems to have laid down its 
arms. We expect to find, on our return, the Holy !Roman 
Eagle emblazoned in the Grandison arms ! and the door-steps of 
Lynchmore House paved with malachite and turquoises. On 
this latter point, however, we keep our own counsel ; Delvyn 
being our constant companion, amazingly improved, and one of 
the finest y^oung fellows I ever saw. His exploits at Dresden 
obtained him from the emperor the order of St. Anne ; and if it 
suited him to make the army his profession, which just on the 
proclamation of a peace (which God send may be permanent) 
seems scarcely worth while, I suspect we should hear news of him. 

" My wife had a dear little letter from Selina yesterday, with 
a flourishing account of your boy ; so that we have no questions 
to ask. Did not a sacred duty call me to London in August, I 
fear I should hardly resist the proposal of the Middlemores to 
proceed at once to Italy, before the excitement which has infrised 
quicksilver into the veins of Europe subsides into its customary 
lethargy. 

" And now, good-bye. The Freres JProven^aux are extending 
their arms, dyed in Hermitage, to embrace your two brothers- 
in-law ; who, nevertheless, remain with their wives, fasting or 
feasting, yours fraternally." 

Accustomed to mistrust the counsel of others, Philip profited 
by the address forwarded by Lord Hardynge, to employ a legal 
practitioner in the office from which his brother-in-law receded ; 
and baving issued his commission, which it would require some 
weeks to accomplish, gave himself up with better spirits to the 
frenzy of the hour. The Askham succession was not yet impos- 
sible; and by^ Sir Hugh de Bay hurst's judicious sojourn in the 
country, he was at once relieved from the importunities of a 
.jealous and repining woman, and his house from the annoying 
intrusions of the saturftine uncle of Selina. 
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Though not a syllable of explanation had transpired between 
himself and Ladj Grandison, there was an air of triumphant 
significance in her mode of answering, whenever; at the dmner- 
parties which so often united them, he made formal inquiries 
after her daughter, that " all was well at Bayhurst ; where 
Stasy enjoyed nerself so much, that not even the visit of the 
allied sovereigns would attract her to town." 

But Lady Grandison was too much interested in conciliating 
the individual officiating as janitor of the Imperial presence, 
without whose cognizance not even a note could be insinuated 
into the hand of Csesar, to utter a syllable at which his suscepti- 
bility could take umbrage. So many were the occasions, more- 
over, in that queenless court (where the youth of the Princess 
Charlotte prevented her assuming even the limited authority 
likely to be spared her by the Prince Eegent) in which the first 
honours after those of the royal family were assigned to the 
Marchioness of Uppingham, that the Askham family were secure 
of deference and conciliation from the politic countess. 

To this source of advancement, indeed, Philip was covertly 
directing his aspirations. In a wreck of fortune so total as his, 
a man does not disdain to keep afloat, even by clinging to a hen- 
coop ; and if nothing else remained for succour, place was a spar 
to which he might again be lashed, rather than go to the -bottom. 

Never, therefore, did his public duties bring him into contact 
with Lord Uppingham, without his attempting to thaw the mass 
of ice that disunited them, which he hoped in time to render a 
confluent stream. For while the powerful eye of the marquis 
comprehended the politics of all Europe within its horizon, his 
brotner-in-law saw nothing in this world beyond the gloomy 
shadow projected before him by his single Self, lengthening with 
every step further from his setting sun. 

One day, — the one preceding the departure of the allied 
sovereigns for Portsmouth to witness that peculiarly English 
exercise of warlike skill, a naval review, — two letters were placed 
at the same moment in the hands of Philip; either of which 
might have sufficed to account for the cloud overspreading his 
handsome face, as he soon afterwards proceeded to Escudier's 
for the discharge of his daily duties. Though, in answer to the 
more than gracious inquiries of the Duchess of Oldenburg after 
his health, he ascribed his apparent indisposition to headache 
arising from impending thunaer-storms ; the electric fluid, he 
apprehended, was engendered at two points as widely apart as 
Biryhurst and Eden Castle. 

For of the two ominous letters, one was in Lady Anastasia'g 
handwriting $ the other, in that of Lord Askham. Need it be 
added, to those acquainted With Philip Askham, to which he 
assigned precedence of attention F 

V 2 
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For an explosion of wrath on the part of his brother, he was 
fully prepared, since a large portion of his indiscretions must 
have Dj this time transpired. And often, when contemplating 
with disgust the probability of the new Lady Askham's assump- 
tions of proprietorship over the personalties there had been as 
yet no opportunity of claiming, and the innovations of " Vake " 
m riding nis horses and ruinmg the mouth of Black Muley, of 
Meltoman renown, he shuddered at the notion of Percy's dis- 

Eleasure on finding how his tenants had been screwed up, and 
^ ow low the discipline of the estate let down. Instead of devot- 
ing to the improvement of the property the provision set apart 
by William liord Askham for the purpose, P]iilip had tiucen 
care to appropriate every guinea to his personal e^oyment. 

There was something, however, in the tone of Percy's letter, 
more humiliating than crude reprehension. He spoke of the 
belief in which he had indulged that his property, and the pro- 
pertv of his children, was in the safest possible keeping in the 
hands of a brother so dear to him ; and of his heartfelt vexation 
on finding, not only their interests sacrificed, but many of his 
father's favourite tenants, many whose forefathers had been the 
favourite tenants of his ancestors, driven irom the estate ; often 
to its injury as well ad their own ruin. It was not, he said, a 
few trashy modem improvements in the house or gardens that 
could reconcile him to the idea of these people being driven 
from their homes, to lay their gray heads, at last, in some other 
churchyard than Edenboume. There was a nephew of old 
Xnowles of the lodge, to whom the early affections of Lord 
Askham had been attracted in his capacity of warrener, who 
had not only been ejected from a small farm procured for him 
of the old lord at Percy's intercession, but his goods distrained 
and his family thrown upon the parish. As in all despotic 
governments,- severity had been practised against the weak, as a 
waining to the strong ; and if the far-famed breed of Eden 
venison had lost nothing of its renown, the Eden tenants had 
lost not only their credit for prosperity, but their former loyalty 
to the lords of the soil. 

" It .was my intention on arriving in England, my dear 
Philip," wrote Lord Askham, " to assign for one year to your 
use, the provision of which, for the last six, you have been in 
enjoyment ; knowing that the sudden suspension of an income, 
like the sudden halt of a horse, is apt to fling a man head over 
ears to the ^ound. But as I find the estate dready in advance 
to you to the enormous amount of £8,700, 1 cannot, injustice 
to my children, make any further concession. The allowance of 
£500 a year I purpose to make you, must, on the contraxy, 
be kept back till the surplus of the £5,000 be covered. For 
alas ! between my own imprudence and the mismanagement of 
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the property, I find my affairs in a niinous condition. The 
entail renders it indispensable to lay by all in my power, as a 
provision for my three girls, who would otherwise Ibe destitute ; 
and Weg?, who is an incomparable man of business, and has 
gone carerally through the accounts from the period of my 
father's death, with the Edenbourne auditor, has clearly proved 
that, with the strictest economy, and regardless of all provision 
for the girls, the estate will scarcely be clear by the time Philip 
comes of age. This is a grievous consideration, for one who 
has been so long looking forward to spending his latter years in 
comfort, under the shade of his own fig-tree. 

" The large amount of personal property I find here belonging 
to you, renders it necessary for me to inquire in what manner 
YOU wish it disposed of : your hunters, for instance, for which 
Wegg assures me you would obtain a high price in town, and 
which I cannot ofier to take off your hands, not being able to 
afford a hunting establishment. There are also many objects 
belonging to your son and Miss de Bayhurst, with which my 
young ones might make more free than welcome, if long left at 
their discretion." 

" A regular warning off the premises ! Bag and baggage, 
cast out of doors ! " was the savage commentary of Phihp, as 
he thrust the letter into his pocket and proceeded to open that 
of Lady Anastasia. And that delicate Handwriting, the very 
sight of which once caused everjr pulse in his frame to vibrate, 
he now regarded much as a prisoner under sentence of death 
might contemplate the writing of the sheriff. 

His repugnance arose, however, from presentiments founded 
on sad experience of the style of letter as sure to emanate from 
a last year's love, as on certain trees, the wiljiered heps of the 
preceding seaso^ to maintain a persistent hold, in spite of the 
new leaves and new roses budding in mockery around them. 
As a libertine of some experience, he was only too well read in 
the dialectics of such compositions. — " You foujid me innocent ! " 
— -" The reproaches of an unquiet conscience,"—" The accusing 
eye of an injured husband," — " The home your desertion has 
made miserable," — ^were phrases as familiar to his eye, as to the 
ear of Parliament the arithmetic of Joseph Hume. Like a som- 
nambulist in a state of clairvovaTiee, he fancied he could read 
with lus eyes shut the letter of Lady Anastasia. 

He was mistaken. She knew him too well to appeal to his 
feelings. His iron ferule had been too often used in correcting 
such ebullitions. The sea alone returns to break in moaning 
surges at even, against the rock which in the light of morning 
repelled its tide. She wrote, not to complain or to implore, but 
to threaten. 

Weary of her life, unequal longer to endure the dark tints of 
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Tengeaace whicli reoent disooTeries had wrong from her huaband^B 
lips, she was resolved to bring her fate to a crisis. 

" De Bayhurst knows or surmises all," wrote the unfortunate 
young woman ; " and live here with his angry eye for ever upon 
me, 1 neither can nor will. But I have no other home, Philip, 
unless with jfou. On that point my mother has signified her 
cruel determination ; and on you alone have I a claim for shelter. 
I know the sacrifice I impose on you. I am aware what it will 
be to have such a castaway for your inmate. But you have 
brought it on yourself. From ytm the fault, on ^ou must fall 
the retribution." 

'* That accursed noetry of Byron's has turned all their heads ! " 
oried the selfish Philip, about to destroy the letter ; then, recalling 
to mind the famous De Bos-ian axiom, " never write, — soever 
bum I " placing it carefully in the secret drawer of his desk. 
" What folly, what egotism, when I have clearly proved to her 
that I have no longer the means of maintenance even for myself. 
Aware, too, that 1 am legally pledged to the guardianship of 
Selina, to have her residing under the same roof with whom, 
would be an outrage to decency. If she is uuhappy with De 
Bayhurst, to whom, as far sa J ever saw of their aomestic life, 
her whims and wishes are a law, the Grrandisons, by whom the 
loatch was made, cannot refuse her a refuge. At present, he 
ean prove nothing ; and she is sure of a separate maintenance. 
Whereas by throwing herself on my protection, she renders a 
divorce inevitable, and completes my ruin as well as her own." 

Maturer deliberation satisfied him that unless compelled by 
some act of overt defiance on the part of Lady Anastasia, he had 
little to fear from De Bayhuret. Over him he possessed an 
influence undreamed of even by his wife. One word of warning 
to Lord Llandore, and the question of Edward's heirship would 
lie at the mercy of the law. The mere threat would at any 
m(»nent compel the exasperated husband to forbearance. 

Had Philip Askham remained in habits of brotherly interoourae 
with his excellent sisters, with the high-minded Lord Uppingham, 
the noble-hearted Hardynge, or even that rough diamond Lcn-d 
Middlemore, or had he so much as accustomed himself to tke 
humdrum decencies of Mansfield Street, including the TartufBam 
of Henry and his wife, a project of this contemptible nature 
would have startled him as much as an act of burglary. 

But he lived chiefly in circles where the notion or out-diplo- 
matizing an injured husband would have been hailed with as 
much applause as in the hollow world of profligacy described by 
Gibber or Vanbrugh. The stroke of Machiavelism he contem- 
plated was indeed worthy the disciple of Carlton House. 

But it required some deliberation to decide upon the safest 
means of simplifying to De Bayhurst the alternative l^t awaited 
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Iiiin, without risking to be crashed on the spot if in person, or 
by legal process if by a threatening letter. 

At Eden Castle, he might perhaps have shrunk, while con- 
cocting his plans under the gaze of his noble ancestors contem- 
plating him from the surrounding walls. As it was, his eyes 
wandered from the files of unpaid bills upon his writing-table, 
to the tawdry decorations of the ready -furnished " town mansion" 
so much beyond his means ; till ne inwardly reviled, not the 
fatal extravagance whose disagreeable consequences stared him 
in the face, but her whom he regarded as its origin. But for 
the ambition of shining in the eyes of Lady Anastasia, when 
she was the bright particular star to which his aspirings were 
addressed, these follies had never been. 

This ingenious, version of his difficulties hardened his heart to 
express in the plainest terms to the woman who had thrown 
herself on his mercy, that, so far from having a home to offer 
her, he was himself on the eve of becoming homeless. 

"If you find Bayhurst intolerable," wrote he, " come straight 
to your house in Grosvenor Square, from whence I will enable 
you to dictate terms to your oppressor. Leave home as for a 
morning drive, so as to excite no suspicion. At Lamberhurst, 
take post-horses ; and before your intentions are suspected, you 
will be out of reach." 

" After all, my plan will probably fall "to the ground for want 
of promptitude and energy on her part ! " mused Philip, when 
(under cover to a servant) the letter was despatched. " Women 
can be rash, but never resolute. And she, aoove all, is helpless 
and inert as a child." 

To enable himself to meet the possibility of her acquiescence, 
however, he had still a disagreeable task to accomplish : an 
explanation with Selina. For some time past, the peremptory 
nature of his occupations had taken him so much fronpi home that 
they rarely met ; and for the last year, ever since her illness and 
removal to Bayhurst, a degree of reserve had established itself 
between them which rendered it easier for him to utter the 
ungracious intimation he was now meditating. 

•* May I take Percy with me P " she inquired of Mrs. Markham, 
when summoned to the presence of her stepfather. " It is nearly 
a week since the poor little fellow saw his papa ! " 

She was judiciously reminded by the governess that Mr. ' 
Askham desired to speak to her alone. 

His intended explanation was, in fact, such as it would have 
been difficult to intrust to any other ears than those of Selina ; 
whose trustworthiness was a point so thoroughly established, 
that he had no hesitation in committing his secrets to her keep- 
ing. She was at once above all missish curiosity and girlish 
indiscretion. 
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"Ruined? — about to break up your establishment P" she fal- 
tered, in horror-struck consternation, after Philip, with sufficient 
circumlocution, had placed his situation before her. " And I, 
who have been such a burthen to you, such a wretched 
incumbrance I " 

" You well know, my dear Selina," rejoined he, a little touched 
bj the genuineness of her tears, " what satisfaction I have expe- 
rienced in affording you a home. All I regret is, that, bemg 
now reduced to the interest of my paternal fortune of five thou- 
sand pounds, it will be out of my power to retain you under my 
care." 

" But surely," replied Selina, deep blushes glowing through 
her, tears, " surely, li your fortunes be thus reduced, by adding 
rmf income, small as it is, to your own, we might still remain 
together P You have no idea how frugal and how industrious 
I could be. The humbler your establishment, the better assist- 
ance I could render. I am an excellent workwoman. To Percy, 
I could supply the place of nurse or governess. He is quite my 
child. He obeys me better than he does either Susan or Mrs. 
Markham. Only try me, and you will find that, instead of the 
burthen I have been, I shall become as useful as a servant." 

" Heaven forbid," said Philip, with a smile purporting to be 
beneficent, " that I should ungenerously profit by your mistaken 
kindness. You are arrived at a time of life, Selina, when your 
position in society becomes of vital importance ; and it affords 
me the greatest consolation, in the midst of my own ruin, to 
know that you have such a home awaiting you as the house of 
Sir Hugh ae Bay hurst." 

"Eeside with my tmcle,'* murmured Selina, her tears sud- 
denly ceasing, with the greatness of the shock. 

" With respect to Percy," added Philip, taking advantage of 
her consternation, "your kind intentions are unavailing, for it 
is my intention to place him instantly at sc"hool." 

" You cannot be so cruel 1 " cried Selina, immediately re- 
covering herself. " So delicate as he is, unceasing care and 
watchfmness have alone kept him alive. He is but six years 
old; an age at which even healthy children are seldom sent 
from home. Bat Percy, who is accustomed to the tenderness 
usually bestowed on girls " 

" Tne more reason that there should be a speedy change of 
system," was the harsh rejoinder of her stepfather. " His 
prospects are no longer what they were. And as he will have 
to scramble through life as a poor man*s child, it is time he 
should qualify himself for his fortunes. I am now aboat to 
intimate to Mrs. Markham and Susan, that I dispense with 
their services. At the conclusion of the session, this house wiU 
be given up, and I shall go abroad." 
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'* But I always iindcgrstood," faltered Selina, clingiDg to the 
last hope of being able to reprieve the poor little boy from what 
she considered his sentence 6f death, ''I always understood 
from Mr. Moran that, having signed a formal acceptance of my 
guardianship, it was not in your power to transfer it to my 
uncle?" 

" That your friend Mr. Moran will shortly see" cried Philip, 
enraged at what he considered a hostile demonstration. " But 
even were such the case, if you oppose my desire to place 
you in a situation so advantageous and suitable as your uncle's 
house, I shall simply place you at school. Consult the advisers 
on whose judgment you depend. Go and gossip with your old 
nurse ; or even send, if you will, for the officious Mr. Moran. 
But the sooner your election is made, the better. The state 
of my affairs does not admit of deferring to a young lady's 
caprices." 

Accepting this bitter rejoinder as it was intended, as a sen- 
tence of dismissal, poor Selina withdrew to ponder over her 
cares; leaving Philip Askham to vent new invectives against 
the obstinacy and selfishness of the sex. Eegardless of Sehna's 
generous ofiers, he denounced her as heartless and ungrateful ; 
simply because she opposed an obstacle to his negotiations with 
the irate husband of I^dy Anastasia. 

As he was c[uitting the room to proceed to Escudier's for the 
day's duty, his eye accidentally rested on the angle of old Lady 
Middlemore's balcony, facetiously pointed out to him by her 
son as "dangerous;" and a sign nearly resembling a groan 
burst from his lips, as it occurred to him that his broken for- 
tunes might render him the suitor of Helen Middlemore at last. 
Twenty thousand pounds down, and in prospect the savings of 
the stingiest and best-jointured dowager in England, were 
wealth compared with his broken fortunes. 

But would even Helen now accept the once-courted cousin, 
from whose name the Peerage-makers had removed the asterisk 
notifying him as heir-presumptive to the barony of Askham of 
Edenboume P 
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Those who, as Ttilly says of Pompey, are sui amantes tine rivaU, are many times 
unfortunate. For whereas they have all their time sacrificed to themselves, they 
become in the end sacrifices to the inconstancy of Fortune; whose wings they 
thought, hy their self-wisdom, to have pinioned.— Bacon. 

Mr. Aseham's peevish advice to Selina, to ''consult her 
frieads," left her full liberty of conscience to address herself to 
those who might aiOTord aid as -well as counsel. 
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Her first precautioa was a letter to the man of basiness origi- 
nally recommended to her mother by Sir Erasmus TEstrange, 
who was in habits of constant communication with the eccentric 
recluse ; placing her position before him, and inquiring whether, 
in the event of altering the intentions of her stepfather towards 
her delicate little brother, and obtaining the care of him during 
Mr. Askham's temporary absence, that kind old friend, who had 
desired her to apply for his assistance in all the exigencies of 
life, would forward the desire of her poor mother on the subject, 
by allowing them the use of Eastfield as a residence. 

" I possess the same means which, when residing there, she 
found adequate," wrote Miss de Bayhurst to Mr. Moran ; " and 
under that roof a blessing would be on my endeavours." 

After despatching this letter, she profited by the departure of 
Philip on the Portsmouth expedition, to hasten, accompanied 
by Percy, whom she now scarcely liked to trust out of her sight, 
to Uppingham House. The infiuential position of the mar- 
chioness gave her great influence over her brother ; and even if 
unable to engage her mediation, the kindness of Lady Upping- 
ham's nature would afford balm to her woimded feelings^ and 
counsel for her better guidance. 

" What is the meaning of that little asking face, dear Selina?" 
said the marchioness, whom she found in close conference with 
the young Duchess of Norcliffe, concerning certain innovations 
of precedence attempted by Lady (rrandison, under sanction of 
imperial partiality; against a recurrence of which, the great 
ladies were uniting in phalanx. 

But a second glance at the red eyes of her young friend con- 
vinced her that she must wait till they were alone, to learn the 
motive of her visit ; nor was it till the duchess departed, and 
Percy was consigned to the nursery of his uproarious cousLd, 
Lord Bosneath, that Margaret, by the kindest interrogations, 
extracted the story of her troubles. 

"Become the inmate of Lady AnastasiaP" she exclaimed. 
" Philip does not think of it ! I was afraid that he would be 
forced by his brother's return to make great changes in his 
establishment. But some other arrangement must be made.*' 

Without surmising the reasons that rendered Lady Uppingham 
so susceptible to the disadvantage of a residence with Lady 
Anastasia, Selina proceeded to intrust to her, in sacred confidence, 
the death-bed promise exacted by her mother that nothing should 
separate her nrom Percy ; and the injunctions contained in«the 
testamentary letter remitted to her the preceding year, that, in 
spite of all his professions of tenderness, she should withhold 
her confidence from her uncle. For Evelyn had gone to her 
grave with the conviction that the man by whom she had been out- 
raged would, sooner or later, revenge himself by persecation of 
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ker daughter, in punaance of the proverb that '' Chi offende, 
non per dona mai, ' * 

Aceeptixig these maternal instructions as a substitute for the 
still greater objections which could not be communicated to 
Selina, Lady Uppingham promised to do her best in her cause. 

" Do not yet thank me, my poor child," said she, " for it is far 
from certain that, in the embarrassed state of his circumstances, 
my arguments may prevail. But wherever or however you may 
be situated, Selina, you will aways command the best services and 
warm affections of my sisters and myself. We love you dearly, 
both for your own sake and your mother's ; yet scarcely so 
much as so devoted a daughter deserves to be loved." 

As the departure of the emperor was to take place in a day or 
two, when Philip would be once more at liberty for the adjust- 
ment of his private affairs, Margaret would have time in the 
interim to consult Lord Uppingham, without whose sanction not 
the smallest action of her life was undertaken. 

Meanwhile, by many besides Philip Askham was the departure 
of the illustrious visitors anticipated as a relief. Three weeks of 
unceasing uproar, pomp, and pageantry, in the sultriest of 
weather and dustiest of roads, had surfeited even the most 
bigoted worshipper of stars and garters. 

"Thank Heaven for the welcome announcement," muttered 
Trevor, with a great yawn, pushing over to Sir Walter Lesly 
the morning paper he had been perusing. 

" What ? The proclamation of peace P" demanded the Bosen- 
crantz of the fashionable Guildenstern, turning to an account of 
that high solemnity contained in the pap^r. ** I wish they had 
been civil enough to perform the ceremony at an hour when 
Christians are awake." 

" The ceremony P Surely we[ve had enough of them lately to 
last out two life-times," retorted Trevor. ** The sight of an 
Exon has become nauseous ; and I am as sick of the sight of 
ribands, as if serving behind the counter at Harding's. No, no ! 
— I was alluding to the announcement that the emperor and his 
aiflter will sail from Dover on the 27th." 

" The day after to-morrow. Hurrah ! One had no notion at 
£rst what a nuisance they would become. To see the Utilitarian 
duchess wasting her mornings among power-looms and button- 
makers, and her evenings m mal-practices against the stony 
heart of the Begent, was almost two much." 

V Philip Askham has grown as deaf as an artilleryman from 
the eternal discharge of salutes, and as biUous as a nabob from a 
perpetual diet of turtle and lime-punch !" 

" Is that all he has to complain of in exchange for his diamond 
0niiff-boxP Why, the poor dear Eegent has nearly fallen a 
victim to drinking with the emperor, whose Falernian consists 
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of iced water ; besideB being nearly harassed to death by the 
impertinent encroachments of Grandison House." 

" The worst part of it, however, is to come !" resumed Trevor. 
'* It will soon be the turn of Yansittart to feel biUons and turn 
a deaf ear! Old Bull has given himself amazing^ airs from 
having kings and emperors feasted at his table. But like tiie 
Primrose family after entertaining Squire Thomhill's servants, 
we shall be forced to pinch for it tor the next twelvemonth. By 
the way, you don't happen to know whether Nordiffe wants a 
cookP I have prombed to go to him in September; and 
Lunardelli is on the pavS ! Philip Askham's dinner days 
are done !" 

"Poor Phil!" 

" No fear for him. He will manage to keep his head above 
water. There is a famous opening for him in Hanover." 

" But his patroness, Lady Grandison, is just now in the black 
books at Carlton House, which may chance to keep him out of 
the B«d one." 

" He is too sharp a fellow not to have friends in either camp," 
replied Trevor. " As I said before, no fear for Philip." 

At present, however, his position was far from pleasant. When 
Selina was suAmioned to his presence on his return from escorting 
the emperor to Dover, she found him pacing the drawing-room, 
in a state of frantic exasperation, with an open letter in his 
hand. 

" So," cried he, the moment she entered the room, " you have 
profited by my absence to tamper with my family P" 

" I understood," said Selina, terrified by his violence, " that I 
had your permission to consult my friends P" 

"What is Lady Uppingham to you 7 What should my 
sister care about you, unless as one of whom I have been weak 
enough to be the benefactor P" 

" Lady Uppingham loved and valued my mother," said Selina, 
with all the nrmness she could command. 

" Would she have ever heard her name, imless for me ? Cast 
ofi^ by your father's family, rejected by her own connections, but 
for me she would have pottered away a miserable existence at 
Eastfield. And would to Heaven she had. Bitterly have I 
repented the hour that ever brought us together." 

Selina turned away to leave the room. She was afraid that, 
if she permitted herself to speak, she might forget herself. 

" No, you do not go yet" cried he, pointing to a chair. " Since 
you have taken upon yourself the. duties of a woman,. like 
woman shall you be treated. This is the last day we shall ever 
spend together, Selina. Listen attentively to what I have to 
say to you. You refuse, it appears, to accept your uncle for a 
guardian. You have appealed to Moran to compel me to fulfil 
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mj engagementd vdth the Court of Chancery. The result of all 
this is, that vou will deprive your brother of his birtlmght, and 
prove his illegitimacy and yours before the eyes of the whole 
kingdom. But no matter !—^i^a^ part of the question regards 
others than yourself." 

Pale as death, Selina had sunk into the chair so ferociously 
imposed upon her. 

"And now, hear my determination!" he continued; "I 
have this day accepted an invitation from the Emperor of 
E>ussia which will take me instantly from England. I am 
about to resign my seat in Parliament, and years will pro- 
bably elapse before I revisit this country ; for out of Parliament, 
the state of my affairs renders a sojourn here impossible. Percy 
will be placed at school, under the superintendence of my 
mother ; and you, till you attain your majority or a wiser frame 
of mind, will also remain a school-girl. Not shall it be the fault 
of my instructions, if your proud spirit be not broken by the 
discipline of the establishment in which it is my intention to 
place you." 

Kot a syllable escaped the lips of Selina; not a resentful 
glance her eyes. After the blaspnemies he had uttered against 
the memory of her mother, all she heard fell vaguely on her ear. 

"Your preparations must be made without loss of time," 
said he ; "for the foolish old woman by whom your refractoriness 
has been fostered, shall this very day " 

The words were suspended on his lips. The servant, throwing 
open the door, suddenly announced Mr. Moran. However 
unwilliD^ to be surprised in so excited a mood, it was too late for 
interdiction. 

" You must have thought me very remiss, my dear Miss de 
Bayhurst," said the new comer, after a cold bow to the master 
of the house, " for not having answered your letter. But I 
am this moment returned to town. It followed me into the 
country." 

The kindness of his address, after the manner in which she had 
been recently apostrophized, brought tears down the pale cheeks 
of Selina. 

" I perceive," resumed Mr. Moran, " that the more painful 
portion of my errand here is forestalled. You are aware of the 
unsatisfactory manner in which I am compelled to answer your 
appeal." 

" Had you been able to grant my request, it would have been 
in vain," faltered Selina. " Arrangements are already made for 
me, which lead me to regret that I should have importuned Sir 
Erasmus with my unreasonable wishes. Pray tell him when 
you write that " 

"We do not seem to understand each other, my dear young 
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lady," said Mr. Moran, taking a seat nearer Selina. " I was in 
hopes, from your, evident distress, that I was spared the pain of 
acquaintino; you of the death of my worthy old client. I lert town 
to attend upon his last moments.' 

"Then I have lost the only friend I possessed on earth!" 
cried Selina, clasping her hands, and losing all presence of 
mind. 

" He has bequeathed you that which, as the world goes, will 
leave you no lack of friends ; " said the man of business, with a 
grave smile. " Let me be the first, at least, to congratulate 
you on coming into possession of one of the most charming 
estates in England ; with a clear rent-roll of seven thousand 
three hundred a year I " 

" To me ? Bequeath his fortune to me ? " said Selina, to whose 
generous mind riches had of late acquired a positive value. 
" But his sister, — his nieces " 

" Have received such legacies as he thought it advisable to 
bestow. To make you wealthy, no one has been defrauded," 
continued he, with a smile ; " not even myself, who, as your 
trustee, am handsomely remembered in the will; while the 
charitable institutions of Edenboume come in for a thousand 
pounds. Sir Erasmus never lived up to a fourth of his income. 
He had a horror of becoming a mark to legacy-hunters." 

" Bmt my brother. Surdy dear Edward was better entitled 
than myself to the kindness oJT our generous friend P" 

" Sir Erasmus considered him too well provided for by his 
uncle, to stand in need of other assistance. Mr. dc Bayhurst 
has a small legacy, simply as a token of regard." 

"And the Lodge is really mineP" inquired Selina, her 
thoughts reverting chiefly to Eastfield and the chapel. 

"From^this moment, — at this moment. In consequence of 
your letter (forwarded to me at the Lodge, and which, ill as he 
was, I did not scruple to communicate to your attached old 
friend), he executed, on the eve of his decease, a codicil, entitling 
you at the age of fifteen (which I believe you attain next 
month?) to the sole and absolute disposal of your property. 
Should any difficulty arise, I am intrusted, as executor to the 
will, to make you a ward in Chancery." 

This last observation was addressed by a side-glance to her 
stepfather, with whom, it was clear, from his refraining from a 
single word of comment or congratulation, she could not be on 
satisfactory terms. A moment afterwards, indeed* the discon- 
certed man rose and walked to the window, as if to consult the 
weather, and after muttering the name of Tattersall, quitted the 
room.. 

" From Mr. Askham you have no interference to apprehend," 
resumed the man of business, as if replying to lus young client's 
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air of satisfaction on his departure, " I receired tliis morning 
a letter from him, written in ignorance of what had occurred, to 
renounce all claim to your guardianship ;— or, to speak it more 
honestly, demanding to be released from it, as incom})atible 
with his interests and engagements. With your permission, 
therefore, my dear young lady, I will commence my functions, 
by placing in your hands a couple of hundred pounds to 
meet your immediate exigencies ; for I know enough of you 
to believe that you will pay to the memory of the friend 
you have lost, the respect of attending his remains to the 
grave." 

"If you will give me leave," said Selina, — still bewildered 
and distressed, but in whose heart the voice of affection was 
still paramount; "before we enter into further particulars, there 
is a dear friend in this house whose heart I must set at rest ; 
for, only an hour ago, we believed ourselves on the eve of 
separation ! " 

"Mrs. Markham, doubtless; who is expressly pointed out 
by the will of Sir Erasmus as a desirable person to remain 
your companion, till, some years hence, you select a companion 
for life." 

" A still older friend ; my own kind nurse and my mother's !" 
replied the young heiress, with the first smile which had 
brightened her face that day. And permission being giauted, 
her light footsteps soon reached the nursery ; while old Susan 
was breaking her heart over the pale and bewildered boy, to 
whom she believed her sentence of banishment to convey a 
sentence of death. 

" Come and be persuaded of the truth of my good news, by 
one on whom you will have more reliance than myself! " said 
Selina, on returning to the drawing-room, accompanied by the 
breathless governess and sobbing nurse. " Is not all happily- 
settled, Mr. MoranP Has not the most generous of friends 
bestowed on me the power of making every one about me 
content P Am I not now able to offer a home to those dear 
friends who, when I was homeless, were so good to me, so 
affectionate, so indulgent?" And while altermitely kissing the 
band of the wonder-struck Mrs. Markham, and throwing her 
arms round. the neck of the speechless nurse, Mr. Moran ^ 
proceeded to acquaint thems with professional but explicit 
formality, that the child so dear to their love was a wealthy 
lieiress. 

" Had this intelligence but reached us three days ago," ejacu- 
lated the governess, when fully possessed of the joyful particu- 
lars, " what a world of grief and apprehension would have been 
spared to this poor child ! " 

" Best as it is,— best as it is ! " cried the man of business, 
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glancing with an eje almost tearful at the affecting picture 
formed by the devout thankfulness of the faithful old servitor 
over the nursling wjio all but knelt at her feet, as she wiped away 
her tears. " The gold has been tried in the furnace, and has not 
been found wanting ! " 

As if conceiving her functions to be already at an end, Mrs. 
Markham was about to retire, that she might be no restraint on 
the communications between Miss de Bayhurst and her trustee ; 
but Selina would not hear of it. 

" I have no secrets from you, — I mean to have none ! " said 
she, with her usual candid smile. " Let me only help Susan, 
who is fretting to be with Percy again, back to the nursery, and 
we will deliberate on whajb is to be done." 

Spontaneously, however, and without deliberation, she ad- 
dressed Mr. Moran on her return. 

" I am quite ready," said she, " to hasten to Edenboume 
with Mrs. Markham, as you suggest, for the discharge of my 
first duty. Nor will Mr. Askham offer any objection ; for he is 
on the eve of leaving England, and had already made arrange- 
ments for me to quit his house. But whatever steps are now 
taken will be decisivej If I lose sight of Percy, — my brother, 
but far more my child, — I may never be able to regain the care 
of him.' My altered situation in life and the establishment 
henceforward at my disposal, may perhaps induce his father to 
concede to me what, so long as I was poor, he denied. What 
I desire, therefore, is that, during his absence from England, 
Percy may remain with me, — having the same attendants, 
advantages, and comforts, he has enjoyed under his father's 
roof." 

" If I know anything of that father, such a request will be 
readily granted ! " observed the governess, in a low voice. 

" Granted to a sister of his son, with between seven and eight 
thousand a year at her disposal, but on no other consideration," 
added the man of the law. " On every occasion of his life. Self 
has been his ruling influence. But how is all this to be managed ? 
To-morrow morning, my dear young lady, we naust start for the 
Lodge. I prop<}^e being here with my travelling carriage soon 
after eight, wnen gentlemen of Mr. Askham*s description are 
usually in their first sleep." 
^ " Surely you might find him this morning, — either personally 
or by letter P You were kind enough just now to bid me con- 
sider your time my own P " 

" But where is such a Jack-a-lantem to be looked forP " said 
the lawyer, taking out his watch.* " He is doubtless a man of 
many clubs, and I might waste the whole day in shooting beside 
the mark." 

" I understood that Mr. Askham had business at TattersalFs, 
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where Ms horses arrived jfrom Eden Castle last night," observed 
Mrs. Markham. 

" And I am nearly certain that he will be at the House of 
Commons before dinner," added Selina. " But before you make 
the attempt, dear Mr. Moran, I have still a request to offer that 
will require your indulgence ; for to have been rich only an hour 
after being poor all my life, and already a beggar for money, 
Beems unpardonable. I have, however, reason to know that 
Mr. Askham is in pecuniary difficulties. He is about to leave 
•England. If, instead of giving me the sum you propose, for 
which I have no immediate use, you would offer him £500, or as 
much more as you will permit, in a manner that would seem 
neither a bribe on Percy's account, nor a mean instalment 
towards the repayment of all I must have cost him " 

" I expected no less of you," interrupted the man of business, 
taking off his spectacles and wiping them, as though he wanted 
to obtain a clearer view of Selina*s animated face. " And I am 
glad this request should have been made under circumstances 
that guarantee me against its being suggested by himself. You 
shall be obeyed ; chiefly because to expedite Mr. Aflkham's 
departure is highly desirable for all parties. But I fairly fore- 
warn you," continued he, with a shrewd smile, "that for a. 
month and a day to come you are under my control ; and for 
that time I shall play the tyrant to prevent your wasting your 
means upon one of tne most thankless and barren natures with 
which I ever had to deal. The whole property of Sir Erasmus 
would not content the rapacity of one whose extravagance arises 
solely from the ambition of snining in that shallow and shifting 
world of fashion, whose impressions are as little profitable or 
permanent as those on a looking-glass." 

Eager to gratify his charge, Mr. Moran proceeded to the dis- 
charge of his commission ; leaving Selina and her joyful com- 
panions to complete their hasty preparations for quitting the 
nouse. But till the answer of the man of business arrived to 
reassure her mind, not a step could the anxious girl prevail on 
herself to take. Unless the orother so dear to her and so sacred 
in her eyes were to be her companion in her new home, it would 
"be no home to Selina. 

All day she sat listening, with a beating heart, for the knock 
which she trusted would announce the return of the ambassador ; 
and she would have found courage to encounter even Mr. Ask- 
ham himself, if preassured that he was in a mood for compliance. 
But it was not until evening that, in place of the visit she 
expected, a letter from Mr. Moran was placed in her hand. 

" Tour good intentions have been unavailing, my dear Miss 
de Bayhurst," wrote the man of business. " I found Mr. Ask- 
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ham an hour ago, at the House of Commons ; but, to my great 
surprise, he declined your generous offer. 

" I fancy I can trace his disinterestedness," continued Moran, 
" to the fact (announced by this evening's papers) that the sale 
of his stud at Tattersall's has realized a sum of nearly £2,000. 
But no matter; he declines, though not ungraciously, your 
proposal. 

" With respect to the child, he is content to leave him with 
his attendant in your hands ; and I am consequently writing 
from Lon^ Acre, where I have secured a substantial landau for, 
your family ark, in place of my not very roomy chariot. The 
imperials, &c., will reach you with this letter ; and to-morrow, at 
eight A.M. precisely, I shall be in Brook Street ; remaining till 
then, your faithful, humble servant, 

*' John Moban." 

The lawyer evidently considered the gift of £500 the only 
important part of his embassy ! 

All now was joyful preparation. Except by Selina, the 
melanojioly purport of the journey seemed altogether overlooked. 
But though her friends exulted in her good fortune, in the 
depths of her gentle heart there was room, not only for thank- 
fulness to Heaven for her marvellous reverse of fortune, but for 
respectful gratitude to the memory of the dead. 

Very hurried, but very awkward, was the parting interview 
between her and her stepfather. ' Judiciously enough, Philip 
contrived to return home only so short a time before her usual 
hour of retiring to rest, that, Percy being already asleep, was 
spared his father's cold farewell; while a few formal phrases 
sufficed for his adieux to herself and Mrs. Markham. 

Among other things, he asked for her commands to the 
Hardynges and Middlemores. 

" On the following day he was off for Paris, as the first station 
of a much longer tour. If she wrote, it must be under cover to 
Lady Uppingham, who would always be in possession of his 
address." 

And thus they parted. It was only when Selina had reached 
the door for departure, and felt that she was losing sight, per- 
haps for ever, of one with whom so large a portion of her life 
had been spent, that the charities of her nature induced her to 
pause a moment, for the reiteration of her warm and grateful 
thanks for his allowing her the care of Percy. 

" He will be the first object of my life," said she. " He will 
be to me, what he has ever been, a sacred bequest from my 
mother." 

" I have no anxiety on his account," replied Philip, abruptly, 
impatient to terminate the interview. " Though he might 
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fr; almost a^ well be without a father, poor child, I am satisfied he 

will never want a iriend ! " 
f The following evening, just as, in the dewy stillness of a June 

ji(. twilight, the little caravan under the charge of Mr. Moran came 

il within view of Upton, where they were to spend the night, 

and Philip Askham was swearing at the claret of the York 

Hotel at jDover, from whence he was to depart in the Calais 
;r; packet at the turn of the tide, and, above all, just as every 

^ mechanic in the metropolis was throwing up his cap on learning 

^ the arrival of the Duke of Wellington, a letter was brought to 

Brook Street, which the messenger insisted required an mime- 
^ diate answer. Nothing would convince her (for -it was a woman) 

I that the family could have left town, that the servants were 

paid off, that the house was about to be given up. 
^, Her incredulity, great as it was, did not, however, equal that 

of her employer, when, half an hour afterwards. Lady Anastasia 
, herself, plainly dressed and closely veiled, made her appearance ; 

to whom, as to a near relative of Miss de Bayhurst, further 

particulars were afforded. 
? " The governess, with the young lady and gentleman, had 

', left town for Edenboume. Mr. Askham was gone abroad." 

Such was the mode in which the false one accomplished his 

promise of meeting her in town. 

The following day, however, the unhappy woman was almost 

disposed to wish that he had quitted En^and without further 
*■ thought of her, as she had been at first tempted to suppose ; 

for the letter that reached her by the Dover post, placing at 
[ her disposal the fatal secret of the disputable legitimacy of 

' Edward and Selina, as an instrument by which she might die- 

^' tate advantageous terms of separation to her husband, fi&ed her 

with disgust; 

" Injure those poor defenceless orphans P Nerer/* cried 

she, flinging aside the letter, and coverini? her face with her 
* hands for shame at being so poorly interpreted. 

" And for this despicable being," murmured ahe, " who do 

me in my hour of misery, and would degrade me to still fa3 

guilt, have I sacrificed my home, my family, my self-rPFi'^ 

and every hope of happiness or pardon here and hereafter 1 
While all was joy and triumph throughout tlic eKiiiting 
■ of London, in honour of the Hero restored to Its pray^ 

' she,--the fallen one, — the dishonoured idol of so naany hearta^ 

^ remained weeping, friendless, and alone i ficarcely dEuin^ 

raise her eyes, scarcely daring to interrogate her neart. 

past, the present, the future, presented one dreary liB 

Abide in that house the coming of her infuriated huf^f 

dared not. But where else could she look for shelter : 
' -^ould afford a resting-place to the sole of her foot Y 

X 2 
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hour of feasting, what tlireBhold might she presume to cross, 
wit]^ the ashes of shame upon her head P 

It was not till after the lapse of many miserable hours, that a 
ray of hope presented itself. She had indeed sinned against 
Heaven : out there was one who had been ever mercifuL At 
hU feet she might not humble herself in vain ! His protection 
might still be vouchsafed her. She would " arise and go to her 
father!" 



. CHAPTEB XXXn. 

Had I to grood advice but harkit, 
I might by this ha'e led a markit. 
Or struttit to i^ ban)c, and darkit 
I My cash accoimt ; 

While here, half-mad,— haU-fed,—half-sarkit, 
. Is a' the amount 1 

BUflNS. 

" And so the little hussey is an heiress after all ! " cried Lord 
Hardynge, after listening with the warmest interest to the 
flourishing account given by Philip to his sisters, on his arrived 
in Paris, of Selina*s unexpected inheritance. 

" 'Twas the only thing she wanted," cried JJord Middlemore, 
" to make her a wife for a prince." 

" Or happy without one," added Lady Hardynge, 

"Never was there a little creature more highly gifted," 
resumed her husband. " To borrow the words of fiacon, Selina 
possesses the beauty which is exterior virtue, and the virtue 
which is internal beauty." 

" Which means, I take it, that she is as good as she is pretty, 
find as pretty as she is good," observed the more plainly-spoken 
Middlemore. 

" Had you the least idea, Emma," said Philip, addressing his 
sister, "that the wretched-looking old creature, Sir Erasmus, 
was a man of such considerable fortunes P" 

" I never troubled myself about the fortunes of those in whom 
I am not personally interested," replied Lady Hardynge. *• But 
.1 remember that, when poor dear Evelyn remsed him, he offered 
to settle eight thousand a year on her and her children." 

"Which, Heaven knows, it would have been more prudent 
had she accepted," rejoined Philip with a sigh. " However, the 
greater part of it has, after all, devolved upon Selina, who is 
now independent. Fortunate enough for me, at a moment when 
my projected visit to St. Petersburg rendered it desirable that 
xsxy hands should be disencumbered. 

" Not one of us but would have been glad to take charge of 
"Her for you, dear Philip, and of Percy too," interrupted Lis 
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sister So^an. '' It would be like possessing the spirit of peace, 
in one's house, to have the care of Selina. ' 

By the little family circle assembled in iParis, the news of 
Miss de Bayhurst^s ^ood fortune was, in fact, received as though 
it regarded one of t&emselves. Every one agreed that a stroke 
of luck could not have fallen on more propitious ground. 

But if every one agreed on that point, all were not unanimous 
in satisfaction. Lord Delvyn, who had hitherto been the life 
and soul of their pleasures and excursions, now moped away 
from them, morning after morning, for a solitary ride in the 
Bois ; or was heard of, defying in one of those Seine water-tubs, 
miscalled boats, the Morgue or the^^^« de St. Cloud; rowing 
as if he had a mind to be drowned, or riding as if he had a mind 
to break his neck. 

Philip Askham,^n noticing the change, ascribed it to ill-luck at 
the Salon ; Lord Hardynge, to a boyish passion for Mademoiselle 
Mars; while Lord Middlemore was of opinion that, whatever 
. might be the cause of his temporary insanity, " it was no excuse 
for spoiling a horse*s mouth by his confounded mode of riding.** 
Pelvyn, however, kept his own counsel. It was only to himself 
he confided his vexation at having lost all hope of his little wife. 
" I looked upon Selina to be as much my own, as one of my 
sisters,** was his secret meditation, as he pulled against the green 
waves breaking round the reach of Marly. " It was the 
delight of my ufe to think how happy I should make her, by 
indulging all ner whims and fancies ; she, who has been kept in 
by such a hard hand as Philip Askham's. She used to accuse 
me, dear child, of being a bear ; and all my object here in study- 
ing French, and dawdling about with Hardynge trying to acquire 
a taste for the pursuits she fancies, was with the hope of becom- 
ing what might please her, a year or two hence. But now that 
she is an heiress, now that all my pains will be ascribed to 
interested motives, I would sooner shoot myself than follow up 
my intentions.** 

When the post brought news from England, he was the most 
eager of the party in hoping that the letters of one or other of 

f'^ the Askham family might contain further accounts of the young 

heiress's proceedings. But those of Lady Uppingham were fuu 

:>' of the Duke of Wellington, the fSies ofiered to him, the public 

thanksgiving at St. Paul's, in wmch he had so large a portion ; 

f; and, above all, the popular enthusiasm that beset him wherever 

f> he appeared. 

" 1 dare say Philip will have acquainted you,** wrote she, " of 

:<*' the great things we attempted for the emperor. But all was 

;a then show and surface, compared with the enthusiasm which Is 
now everywhere manifest. I, who look upon the duke as 

^ Uppingham's friend, as thejgeneral of his choice, and the object 
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of hifl imdeyiating support in the cabinet, can scarcely restndn 
my feelines in witoessing those of the country." 

Lord Delvyn had the greatest respect for her ladyship's 
feelings. But he would rather she had written about Selina. 

Nor were the other members of the family more communicative. 
With Eden Castle, the sisters had no intercourse. Lord Askham 
resented in surly silence their tacit avoidance of all recognition 
of his wife; and Henry was making considerably too long 
speeches in the House of Commons, to have leisure for writing 
even the shortest of letters. 

Even from his own family, Lord Delvyn heard no more about 
Selina than He already knew; that sne had succeeded to a 
splendid fortune and gone down to Edenboume to bury her 
benefactor and take possession of her estates. For the London 
season had so prolonged itself, as to detain Lord and Lady 
Lynchmore unreasonably late in town; and the unpleasant 
change of proprietorship at Eden Castle determined them to 
adhere to the system so much advocated by their son, of passing 
the alternate autumns in Lreland; the more essential on the 
present occasion, because, on her attainment of years of dis- 
cretion in January, Lady Emilia was to give her hand, where 
from childhood she had given her heart, lo Sir Cornelius 
O'Fljrnn, of Elynnstown Castle ; and to hear the abhorrent 
tone in which Lady Lynchmore pronounced the name of the 
said " Sir Cornelius O'Flynn, of" Flynnstown Castle," might 
have convulsed a settlement of Hernhutters with laughter. 

The only correspondent who imparted any teal tidings of 
Edenbourne was Sophia Askham. How they were acquired, it 
was impossible to sajr ; clearly not from Seuna herselr, though 
so warm a friendship united them; for not a syllable but 
redounded to the honour of the young heiress, the last person 
on earth to make much of her good actions. 

The ready money left i}y Sir Erasmus having proved doable 
in amount what even himself was aware of, sne had propor- 
tionably increased the legacies bequeathed to his nieces, to his 
executor, to the charitable institutions of the county; and of 
the many who, in the first instance, had inveighed against the 
absurdity of investing a child of fifteen with the responsibility of 
a woman, nearly all had become converts to her cause. •* In the 
singular position in which Miss de Bayhurst was placed, &ere 
was an excuse for rendering her case exceptional." . 

In reply to the eager invitations pressed on her by the neigh- 
bourhood, she signified her intention of completing her education 
under the care of Mrs. Markham, in complete retirement, as 
would have been the case but for her accession of fortune. All 
the additional power she seemed disposed to exercise was in 
favour of the neighbouring poor ; and by adding to her estab- 
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lislunent, as muBiciaii, a young proUg^e of the Marchioness of 
Uppingham; to render whose services available in the parish 
church of Edenboume, a fine organ was presented by the young 
heiress, as though a bequest &om Sir Erasmus. 

To honour his memory, a simple but handsome monument 
was also in process of erection. But it was observed that of the 
private chapel in the grounds, except to the faithful Moutiar, 
who always had it in charge, Selina never parted with the key. 

" In short," wrote Sophia to her sister Susan, '' dear Selina is 
already as much beloved by every one, as she ever was by 
ourselves." 

" Just what I expected," cried Lord Delvyn. " She was always 
an angel." 

" Just what I had a right to expect," added Philip in a lower 
voice, " for I gave her an excellent governess and the best of 
masters." 

A postscript added to Sophia's letter, however, had more 
interest for him than all her anecdotes of his stepdaughter. He 
was safe. He had escaped a lon?-impending and long-dreaded 
evil. An amicable separation had, by Lord Grandison's manly 
and spirited interference, been effectea between Lady Anastasia 
de Bayhurst and her husband. 

All that Sophia Askham c6uld venture to say on so delicate a 
subject was, that " as Sir Hugh was understood to have been a 
great tyrant to his wife and a very ill-tempered man, most people 
pitied Lady Anastasia, and were determmed to notice and sup- 
port her." But she neither mentioned nor knew that Lord 
Grrandison, without denying the errors of his daughter, had 
insisted so strongly upon provocation and injurious usage, that 
Sir Hugh, of his own accord, proposed to make her a liberal 
allowance and the amende honorable of non-accusation, on con- 
dition of never seeing her face again. 

No sooner was it clearly understood in society that no scandal, 
no trial, no divorce were to be apprehended, than the world 
adopted her as a victim, and took ner to its heart. The allied 
sovereigns, i.e. the dandies and exclusives, became her vassals 
and handmaidens ; and on witnessing the enthusiasm manifested 
in her favour. Lady Grandison declared, with a triumphant air, 
that, from the first, she was certain she "could carry her 
through." 

But when the broken-spirited young woman fell upon her 
father's neck to sob out her grateful thanks for his timely and 
loving kindness, it was not because he had " carried her through,** 
it was because he had brought her home, 

** A confounded bore off my mind !" was Philip's mental cogi- 
tation, when his sister Susan communicated to hmi this piece of 
information. " I have always feared, as a sword of Damocles 
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suspended oyer my head, that, Bome day or other, that unforta* 
nate woman wouldf burst into the midst of us here, and demand 
my protection. Though careful to leave no address, she must by 
this time be aware where I am ; and I am rather surprised that 
she has not followed upher system of exaggeration, by throwing 
herself at mv head. Heaven grant she may have found some 
other Conrad. For your passion-prompted Gulnares, who are 
for breaking through all bonds of decency, are, in my opinion, fit 
onlv for Bedlam." 

As it was his purpose to reach St. Petersburg only at the 
moment when the emperor, who was making a prolonged tour, was 
likely to arrive for the winter f^tes, he now ietermined to fulfil 
his original intentions of proceeding to Baden, by way of Verdun ; 
the intelligence afforded oy the lawyer he employed rendering it 
desirable that he should substantiate the evidence on the spot. 

Of Verdun, however, he said not a word to his family, who 
were on the eve of returning to Eujdand, recalled by the engage- 
ment formerly alluded to by Lord Hardynge. 

** But when you have sponged upon your emperor as long as 
decency wiU allow, Phil,' said Lord Middlemore, half in jest, 
half earnest, the last evening they were together, ** I suppose 
you mean to come back to England and see what Askham and 
nis factotum are about P You'll be having him spnd Vake to 
Parliament, or put him into the Church, or some dreadful thing 
or other, if you do not look sharp." 

" I have no immediate intention of returning to England," was 
the cold reply of Philip Askham. 

" Hard up, eh P — I was afraid so. That Smolensk© business 
was an unlucky affair ; and didrit Lesly clean you out hand- 
somely at picquet, the last time he was at Eden Castle ! How- 
ever, I hope you'll always recollect, Phil, that before I was 
Susy's husband I was your cousin, and that blood 's thicker than 
water. If you happen to be in want of a few hundreds. Baring 's 
my banker. You've only to draw upon me ; and none of the 
family need be the wiser." 

A decent blush mantled on Philip's cheek. , Not that money 
should be offered him by a kinsman he had ridiculed and 
despised ; but from recollecting how abominably, in dealing with 
him about the sale of Black Muley, he had tried to overreach 
his brother-in-law. 

Erom Lord Hardynge, on the other hand, he received, not 
indeed such noble oners, for the nature of his fortune rendered 
it impossible, but the kindest and most judicious advice. 

" I am sorry to find you are bound for Baden, Phil," said he, 
" for it is a place where fortunes are oftener marred than made. 
This season especially ; for it is full of Eussian and Austrian 
generals, who have been pouncing upon sacksfull of florins; 
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and th^re is a proverb, you know, about monej woa over the 
devil's back." 

"No fear for we," replied Philio; "I have no sacksfull of 
florins to stake against theirs. Besiaes, the play-season at Baden 
is over." 

"And when is your worh season to begin?" said Hardynge, 
scarcely knowing how far he might venture in catechizing the 
broken-down dandy. " Your hopes being extinguished at fiden 
Castle, you will surely think of doing something for yourself, or 
getting something done P It is a thousand pities you ever gave 
up your place." 

" If I had Tiot, who was to have taken the management of the 
Askham estates? I understand your smile! You are right! 
I should have said the wiwnanagement. However, I have still 
the noble fortune bequeathed me by my father,** continued 
Philip, with some bitterness ; " to say nothmg of some hundreds 
of thousands pounds' worth of worldly wisdom, bought with my 
own wretched experience." 

" I had rather near of your having ten thousand in the Stocks. 
The Httle respect I ever had for worldly wisdom, I lose day by 
da^. It is like the honey which bees extract from the KcUmia 
latifolia, which, though taxing their pains and ingenuity as much 
as the nutritious kind, proves mere poison after all." 

" But since some bees have only this poison-plant within 
reach," observed Philip, drily, " no one can be surprised that 
their combs are tainted. And as my pedlar's pack, such as it is, 
constitutes the chief part of my wealth, do not put me out of 
conceit with it." 

" I wish only to put you in better conceit with your fellow- 
creatures," rejomed Hardynge. " But I must wish you good-bye 
TWio. I have promised to devote my last evening in Paris to 
Delvyn." 

Selina, meanwhile, true to her good intentions, remained fixed 
in happy seclusion at Eden Lodge. 

The following spring, which carried the young heiress far 
into her seventeenth year, Lady Uppingham, compassionating 
the solitude of her Hfe, invited her to pass some time at Upping- 
ham House; proposing, since the peculiar circumstances m 
which she was placed seemed to put forward the hour-hand of 
her years, to present her at court. In the opinion of all her 
friends, an early marriage, which need not be the less prudent 
for being early, would aSbrd the best security for the happiness 
of thp unprotected Selina. ^ 

But to her beloved seclusion she still faithfully adhered. 
" J am {perfectly happy and contented here," pleaded she, in 
reply to their gracious persuasions. " I might lose, but could 
not gain, by encounter with the struggles of the world." 
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Even when Edward, at the suggestion of her uncle, who was 
eager to delight his eyes hy the sight of that developed beauty 
described by her brother as exceeding that of the lost Evelyn, 
besought her to come to town " like other people," and enjoy the 
pleasures appropriate to her birth and fortune, Selina was not to 
be persuaded. She contented herself with replying to him as to 
the Hardynges and Middlemores, that " at present she had no 
desire to quit the Lodge." 

For to Edward had never been confided that heartbreaking 
secret, which the malice of Philip Askham had branded like a 
stigma of shame on her young heart : that the legitimacy of 
their birth was contestable, and might sooner or later be set 
aside. 

Stick was the cause of her reserve towards Lord Delvyn ; to 
whom her heart was pledged by those bonds of early affection 
which no subsequent predilection supersedes. Smih the motive 
of her obstinate self-seclusion. She would aspire to no distinc- 
tions, she would submit to have no distinctions assigned her, 
which might afterwards be withheld as a reproach. 

Before the year was over, indeed, she had a pretext in family 
mourning for postponing the period of her introduction into 
society. The newspapers announced the happy close of the 
lingering illness of Lady An astasia de Bay hurst, at a secluded 
seat belonging to Lord'Grandison, on the western coast ; adding 
a pompous list of dukes, duchesses, and peers of every grade, 
who would be placed in mourning by her decease ! 

None but the Hardynges and the amiable family at Holme- 
hurst gave a tear to her memory. Her father, though he had 
protected her to the last, knew that, from the poignancy of her 
mental sufferings, she was better in her grave : and who was 
there among the great and gay to note with indignant syrnpathy 
how many charms, how many excellencies had been sacrificed in 
her person to the selfishness and heartlessness of fashion F At 
eight-and-twenty, still beautiful, still capable of diffusing happi- 
ness around her, and perfecting the good gifts which nature had 
so lavishly bestowed, she sank into the grave unlamented even 
by the exiled libertine who had been the first to insinuate the 
worm into the bud, and who was now quaffing at a foreign court 
the lees of the cup of Circe. 

Not that there existed further occasion for his sojourn abroad. 
With the sanction of her guardian, Mr. Moran, Miss de Bay- 
hurst, out of the accumulation of Sir Erasmus's savings, had 
liquidated his affairs ; and when the next editions of the peerage 
bore tidings to the world that 

"Percy, fourth Lord Askham, had married at Verdun, 
June 4th, 1808, Mademoiselle Marie Clotilde^ermione Leontine 
Boulanger," and that t^e issue of the marriage consisted oi 
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** Philip Wegg, bom Sept. 10, 1810 ; " leayins unmentioned the 
ffirls previousfy bom, — ^Philip, though compeUed to renounce all 
nope of the iamily inheritance, had been, oj his stepdaughter, 
endowed with a moderate independence. 

Among the persons most gratified on hearing that Philip 
Askham's affairs were arranged by the liberality of his sister, 
was young Edward de Bayhurst. 

" You have done exactly what I woidd myself, dear Lina, if 
I enjoyed yow means," cried he ; " the fellow can never again 
say or suppose that either ourselves, or those belonging to us, 
are under pecuniary obligation to him I" 

" Miss ae Bayhurst h&a acted nobly, as she seems to do on all 
occasions," observed, on the other hand, the Marquis of UppiDg- 
ham. " But nothing that has been done for Philip, nothing that 
could be done for nim, would render him other than what I 
described him to you sixteen years ago, — a poor creature ! Not 
a quality in his selfish nature to encourage cultivation. The 
surface is polished — but all is hollow within ! " 

In still harsher terms was he talked over at the clubs, by 
certain of the dandies, whose claims upon him Moran had, in 
the arrangement of his afiairs, somewhat overscrupulously 
examined. 

*' But what is to become of this wonderful stepdaughter of 
hisP" demanded Trevor of Lesly, when they had said their 
worst of their former friend. 

** Young De Bayhurst, who is going it rather fast at Oxford, 
gives out that his sister has determined never to marry. But I 
suppose it is as a bait to the Jow^l" added Trevor, picking his 
teetn. 

"Edward de Bayhurst need scarcely have recourse to the 
Jews, and still less to doinff them ! " cried Lord Middlemore, 
who had joined the party. '* His uncle has not a week to live ! 
My brother-in-law, Hardynge, who has just come up from a 
visit in his neighbourhood, told me yesterday he was given over." 

This statement was substantially correct ! Sir Hugh de Ba^r- 
Lurst was not only on his deathbed, but supported through his 
euffermgs and comforted in his gloomy hours of self-accusation 
by the angelic care of Selina. On receiving a private intimatiok 
from William Scotney of. the serious nature of his illness, and 
that he had not courage to renew those invitations which his 
niece had so often declined, she lost not a moment in hastening 
to accord to a contrite sufferer the concession she had perse- 
veringly withheld from the triumphant man of the world. Nor 
did the presence of even Edward, his future representative, his 

Sride, his heir, appear to impart half the comfort which he 
erived from contemplating once more the heavenly countenance 
of his niece. 
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" Words of kindnesB from her lips," murmured the enfeebled 
man, " sound almost like words of pardon &om tkose of 
Evelyn!" 

One morning, when his condition seemed «to have undergone 
a considerable change for the worse, Selina ventured to despatch 
her brother to Holmehurst, imsuspected by the invalid, to solicit 
a friendly visit from Dr. Scotney, which she trusted nnght lead 
to results of the happiest tendency ; and on assuming Edward's 
place beside the sick couch, the dying man profited by the 
opportunity to entreat that she woula exercise her influence 
over the future master of Bayhurst, in favour of its tenantry 
and poor. 

" I sometimes fear thslt the duties about to devolve upon 
Edward will scarcely weigh sufficiently on his volatUitv of 
nature," c-ontinued the sick man; adding in a lower voice, '^and 
yet the faults of two preceding generations render works of 
charity and acts of justice a double duty in my successor, who 
has to accomplish them not only as a matter of duty, but as a 
sacrifice of expiation ! " 

Selina attempted to soothe him by assurances of the excellent 
intentions of her brother. 

" The best intentions become as the smoking flax under the 
influence of our evil passions," replied Sir Hugh. " The ener- 
gies of my youth were wasted in the« creation of torments to be 
the curse of my middle age." 

" Compose yourself, dear uncle," faltered his niece, startled by 
his vehemence, — " Those sufierings are over now ! " 

" Those sufierings, Selina, are eternal I "persisted the self- 
convicted man. " Shudder ilbt, my child ! To you, the worthy 
child of Edward and Evelyn, I liave no words of warning to 
impart ! Onlv a parting prayer, Selina, — only a parting praverl 
that you will remember in yours the name of one on whose 
grave the grass might otherwise refuse to grow, and exercise 
such influence over your brother as will render him an hondur 
to our ancient name." 

It was a critical moment for Miss de Bayhurst ; for, unless 
she now opened her heart to her imcle, the cares which, for 
some years past, had lain so heavy on it, might never be removed. 

" I will obey you," said she, — " to the very utmost t will 
obey you. The poor of Bayhurst shall not want a friend. But 
you speak of Edward as your heir, — as your successor. Is it 
absolutely certain that no other claimant may arise P " 

"Another claimant, — I do not understand you I" said the 
suffering man, — a look of bewilderment succeeding to his air of 
supplication. " What other could supersede the only son of 
my brother?" 
^ "I had understood,— I was once assured," faltered Selina, 
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every vestige of colour forsaking her cheek, and her quivering 
lips almost refusing their office, — " that no evidence existed — 
01— of the ma/rriage of my parents P " 

" Philip Askham ! " cried the dying De Bayhurst, in a voice 
at once so loud and hoarse, that Selina trembled as she listened. 
" No Hving being but thi^t wretch could have dared to breathe 
such blasphemy into the ears of Evelyn's child ! Tell me that 
it was that pitiful creature, — ^that enemy of all my happiness, — 

who dared to " 

He paused. His exhausted breath seemed incapable of giving 
utterance to those bitter words. 

" But it is not true ? " cried Selina, grasping^ fervently between 
her own the cold hand extended towards her. " Say only — 
onl^i — that it is not true" 

" False as his own nature ! " burst as by a last effort from the 
lips of the expiring De Bayhurst. , " Welcome, welcome ! " he 
exclaimed, as at Inat moment Dr. Scotney appeared on the 
threshold of his chamber. " You are come, I doubt not, Scotney, 
upon an errand of peace, to cheer the departure of a dying sinner. 
But be it your previous office to satisfy the fears of this anxious 
child. Eaward, Selina, draw near, my children, and thank the 
zeal of the good man by your side, through whose zealous aid I 
was enabled to authenticate the lawful marriage of your parents." 
** But toko ever presumed to dispute it P" cried the intemperate 
Edward, fury flashing in his eyes. 

"Evidence was for a time wanting,^ such as the law justly 
esteems indispensable," interposed Dr. Scotney, with a mild 
firmness, to which, at that solemn moment, the indignant boy 
attempted no rejoinder. " But all is now made clear." 

" Watch over him, and protect him, and moderate his 
impetuous nature, when I am gone,*' said the dying man, 
extending his hand thankfully to the pastor of Holmehurst; 
** not as my nephew — not as the last of the Savilles, but as the 
son of one whose goodness you appreciated,^who was a victim 
on earth, as she is now an angel in heaven, — ^poor Evelyn, — 
poor— jpoor Evelyn Monson !'* 

With mild but earnest exhortations, the Christian pastor 
attempted to detach the solicitude of the dying man from the 
cares and yearnings of this world. But it was too late. Selina, 
who felt the hand of her uncle, which she held between her own, 
grow suddenly nerveless and relaxed as the name of her mother 
fointly escaped his lips, was the first to point out, by falling upon 
her knees in prayer, that aU was over. All that remained for the 
compassionate friend who had hastened to Bayhurst in the 
fruitless hope of creating, even at the eleventh hour, a happier 
frame of mind, was to coinmend the departed to the mercy of 
Heaven, and close his eyes for ever. 
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'* But I don't exactly understand, my dear child," said old 
Susan, when, some weeks afterwards at the Lodge, Selina 
attempted to gratify her motherly interest by an account of all 
that had occurred at Bayhurst, on the accession of its new 
owner, — " I don't exactly understand why you, who set such 
little store by such matters, should seem so pleased at Sir 
Edward's succeeding to his family fortune and honours, accord- 
ing to his good right and title so to do P " 

To which remonstrance, Miss de Bayhurst replied by unfold- 
ing, for the first time, the story of those cruel fears and anxieties, 
which, for some years past, nad encompassed her prosperous 
dwelling with a hedge or thorns. 

" It serves you right, it only serves you just right ! " sobbed 
out the faithful old nurse, to the utter surprise of Selina, who 
had anticipated an apostrophe of a very difierent nature. " To 
think that you should go to keep such a pack of misery to your* 
self, when, by a single word, I could have put an end to your 
uneasiness." 

** I often longed to open my heart to you," said Selina» 
desirous to pacify her resentment ; " but it seemed such sacri- 
lege to infer that any living being could dispute the marriage of 
my mother." 

" Those missing certificates," interrupted Susan, still re- 
provingly shaking her head, " were never further ofi*. Miss 
Selina, than in my old morocco pocket-book with the silver 
clasps, which poor dear Captain Saville made me a present of 
when you was bom ! " 

" And I, who have had it twenty times in my hands I " cried 
Selina. " You told me, when I was a child, that it contained 
your mother's wedding ring ; and seeing papers in it, I con- 
cluded them to be famfly relics of your own." 

" When Master Percy was bom, my dear," resumed Susan 
(in a low voice, as if she fancied there was still a Phihp Askham 
at hand to overhear !) " the table in my poor dear lady's dress- 
ing-room was covered with papers, which I knew were of the 
greatest consequence, but had other cares then on my hands 
than to interfere with. But somehow or another, my mind 
always misgrudged me about Mr. Askham, in regard to matters 
in which yours and Master Edward's interests were concerned. 
And the first night I had to sit up in the dressing-room after all 
was safe with your poor dear mamma, happening to see a direc- 
tion in her handwriting on a paper that was lying at my feet, 
I took it up and read it ; and finding what it contained, for 
safety sake, removed the contents, to restore them to her when 
she got quite well again. She never did get well ! And when 
she was gone, who was I to trust them to P Not, certainly, to 
. Mr. Askham ! So I laid them carefiilly by, certain that if they 
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were ever wanted, they would be inquired after. I always 
intended, when Master Edward grew a little less flighty, to give 
him the certificates. But of late, truth to tell, I have never 
thought of them at all T* 

Selina made proof of her usual generous forbearance in 
abstaining to acquaint the poor old woman of the evils of which 
her over-solicitude had been the origin ; evils which, on OTie 
point at least, Miss de Bayhurst regarded as irreparable. For 
what occasion would ever be afforded her to insinuate to Lord 
Delvyn that the coldness and reserve, by which she had 
rendered impossible the proposals so often at the moment of 
escaping his li})s, had been produced not by pride, but humble- 
ness,— not by indifference, but true affection. He had quitted 
the neighbourhood, he had quitted the kingdom. 

Seldom did she visit Hexham without hearing from his father, 
or from her friend. Lady Hester Lacy, of the brilliant life he 
was leading in Italy. 

** Tell Lord Delvyn, that if he persist in remaining abroad, 
we shall try to forget him as completely as he seems to have 
forgotten us" said she, one day, with erimson cheek and faltering 
accents, to Lady Hester, who in addressing a letter from Eden- 
bourne Lodge to her brother, had insisted upon a message to 
"poor Del." To which few words, the lively girl saw fit to 
add, at her own suggestion, " It would, however, be somewhat 
difficult for your litue wife to forget you ; for she is not only 
continually inquiring about the probability of your return, but 
your favourite setter, poor Bryan, whom she has begged of my 
father, never leaves her side."* 

To hazard a statement of the exact number of days in which, 
after the despatch of this letter to Naples, Lord Lynchmore's 
son and heir contrived to reach Hexham Hall, would probably 
cause the " great facts" of John Murray and Mrs. Starke to be 
£uDg like milestones in our teeth. Suffice it, therefore, that when 
the happiest of men (snatching at so much as a single leaf that 
could oe supposed to belong to an olive-branch) really did 
arrive, it was on a beautiful evening in May he made* his 
appearance at the Lodge; the lilacs in full bloom and the 
zughtin gales in full song. 

" You deserve that I should make you the very worst 
liusband in the world, Lina ! " whispered Lord Delvyn to the 
fair g^irl who hung upon his arm the following day, while old 
Bryan stalked majestically by their side. " How could you ever 
fancy that such a difficulty, even had it existed, would make the 
smallest, — slightest, — faintest difference in my attachment ! " 

Six weeks afterwards, a happy wedding was solemnized at 
Edenbourne. William Scotney was the parson, and Harriet and 
Hester the bridesmaids. Sir Edward de Bayhurst gave away 
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the bride, and Sophia, now the Hon. Mrs. William Scotncj, 
presided at the weading breakfast. A happy home had alreaay 
been provided for Mrs. Markham with the sons, whom the noble 
competence secured by her pupil enabled to settle in life. Even 
Mr. Moran had not a fault to find with the match ; not even 
with the settlements made by Lord Lynchmore upon his 
dauehter-in-law. 

Never had such a peal as shook the old tower of Edenbourne 
church on the departure of the bride and bridegroom for Lynch- 
more Castle been rung; in honour of the AskhMns ! Never had 
the populace of tl\e Market-place huzzaed so heartily as for her 
whom they had seen expand from childhood into the fulness of 
every womanly virtue and charm. The bonfire on Eden Down 
was twice the height of that which excited the unlucky com- 
ments of poor Sir Erasmus, on occasion of Lady Uppingham's 
wedding ; and old Susan was far from the only person present 
who protested that, since the world, was a world, never had it 
contained a bride so lovely or so good as Lord Delvyn's SeHna ! 

It was arranged between Selina and Edward, that though her 
charge of little Percy was limited by her mother's injunctions to 
the epoch of her marriage, his vacations should be spent with 
the Delvyns, till the young baronet established himself at Bay- 
hurst on the attainment of his majority. 

It was a completion of their happmess that these projects in 
favour of their little brother met with no opposition, from his 
father, who had long desisted from even the pretence of caring 
for any mortal living but his worthless — Sblf. 
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i\^. Rockin^liamf by the Author of 
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7L Bulwer^* Pelhain . 1j. &L 
~i* Ainsworth'i Crichton» 1j, Cif. 
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